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1. You appear to me, my good friend Timocrates, to be a 'k^ 
man of Gyrene, according to the Tyndareus of Alexis — |^ 

For there if any man. ImriteiUMtlier ^^ 

To anr banquet, eighteen others come ; . ' ; 

7en chariots, and fifteen pairs of horMB, ^P 

And for all tliete you must provide the food, N 

So that 'twere better to invite nobody < nsei 

And it would be better for me also to hold my tongue, and ^ 

not to add anything more to all that has been said aireadyj ^ 

but since you ask me very earnestly for a discussion on those ' ^ 

men who have been notorious for luxury, and on their effismi- ^ 

nate practices, you must be gratified. * • • IS 

2. For enjoyment is connected, in the first instance, with ; ] 
appetite; and in the second place, with pleasure. And Sopho- 
cles the poet, being a man fond of enjoyment, in order to j )< 
avoid accusing old age, attributed his impotence in amatoiy ', ^ 
pleasures to his temperance^ saying .thfit he was glad to be re- I 
leased from them as from some hard master. But. I say that 

the Judgment of Paris is a tale originally invented by the 
Tmcients, as a comparison between pleaaore and virtue. Ac- ; i 
cordingly, when Venus, that is to say pleasure, was prefSsrred, 
eveiything was thrown into confusion. And that excellent 
writer Xenophon seems to me to have invented his faiih 
about Hercules and Virtue on the same principle. For ac- 
cording to "Empfeddctes-^ ' ' ' j 

Mars was no god to them, n<Ar gallant War, 

Nor Jupiter tibe king, nor Satnm old, ' 

KorKeptune; Venus ires their only queen. ? 

Herthey propitiate and duly worship • : 

With pious images, Tfith beauteous figures 

Skilfully carved; with fragrant incenses, 

And holy offerings of unmix'd myrrh, 

And*8iv«efly smelling frankincense ; «nd mao^ ... \ 

A pure libation of fresh golden honey , 

They pour'd along the floor. ' ' * ; 
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And Menander, in Iik Baip-pii^w, qwiiking of boom qob 
vbo mtt Toy Ibnd ofmwac, BB7S— 

He ivift to mwie nRuh ddvtte^ tad 
• fiooght ever pletuig immii t0 gnrtif/ 

His dfiUicate taste. 
3. And yet some peof^ say that Iho deaire of pleagure is 
a nattuBl defiire^ as xnaj be. proved by all ajiimalB beooming 
€iuQaTed by it ; 3jb if cowardice, and feajr, and all sorts of 
other passdons were not also common to all animal?^ and yet 
these are rejected by all who use their reason. Accordingly, 
to be vezy eager in the pursuit of pleasure is to go hunting 
ior -psm. O^ which accoimt Homer, wishing to represent 
pleasure in an odipus lights says that the greatest of the gods 
receive no advajitage &om their power, but are even much 
injured by it, if ti^ey will allow themselves to be hurried 
away by llie pursuit of pleasure. For all the anxiety which 
Jupiter, when awake^ lavished on the Trojans, was lost in 
open day, when he abandoned himself to pleasure. And 
Mars, who was a most valiant deity, was put in chains by 
Vulcan, who was very powerless, ana incuired gr«at disgrace 
and punishment, when he had j^ven himself up to irrational 
love; and therefore lie says to the Gods^ when they came 
to' see hini in fetters- 
Behold, >oii wrong 

Svift Tengeanoe waits, and art sabdues the strong. 

Dwells there a god on all ih' Olympiaii brow 

Mdre swift tiassi Msn, And more than Yvkao slow t 

Yet Yidfiaa eonqoens, sad tiie Ood «f anna 

MvBi pi^ the p^altj for lawless ehanas.' 

But no.<»ie met calls the life of Aristides a life of pleasure 
(1781)$), bat that is an epithet they apjdy to Smindyrides the 
Siybaiite, and to Sardanapalus, thou^ as &r as ;glQS7'went^ 
^ l^cphEistus says in his boc^ lon f leasure, it was a &r 
more if)lendid one ; but Aristides never devoted himadf to 
luxury ifi those other men did. Not would my one call the 
life cf Agesilaus the king of the LaceduBmoniang ifSw; but 
this i;uune they would appljr rathei; to Hhe Ule cf Anaob^ 
^ maa who, as iar .as real glpiy is eOQoemed, is totaSy ma- 
known. Ifor would one call the life of the heroes vho finig^ 

- ^ Tlusiss bliader ef Athenens. Mars does not say tins, bnt it is 
Ibeobsermtiimi&ade by the gods to eadi «tbeE. 

^.. *Mi«lr«4bWMiSidbr^«JLl(raritU^ Od7a.^«a.«2^^ 
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against Troy i/Svs; but they would speak in that way much 
more of the men of the present time ; and naturally enough. 
For the lives of those men were destitute of any luxurious 
preparation, and, as I might* almost say, had no seasoning to 
them, inasmuch as at that time there was no commercial in^ 
tercourse between nations, nor were the arts of refinement 
carried to any degree of accuracy ; but the life of men of the 
present day is planned with entire reference to laziness^ and 
enjoyment, and to aU sorts of pastimes. 

4. But Plato, in his Philebus, says — " Pleasure is the most 
insolent of all things; and, as it is reported, in amatory en- 
joyments, which are said to be the most powerftQ of all, even 
perjury has been pardoned by the Grods, as if pleasure was 
like a child, incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong." And in the eighth book of his Polity, the same Plato 
has previously dilated upon the doctrine so much pressed by 
the Epicureans, that, of the desires, some are natund but not 
necessary, and others neither natural nor necessary, writing 
thus — ^'Is not the desire to eat enough for health and 
strength of body, and for bread and meat to that extent, a 
necessary desire i—1 think it is. — At aU events, the desire 
for food for these two purposes is necessary^ inasmuch as 
it is salutary, and inasmuch as it is able to remove hunger f 
— No doubt — And the desire for meat, too, is a necessary 
desire, if it at all contributes to a good habit of body?— 
Most undoubtedly. — ^What, then, are we to say? Is no 
desire which goes beyond the appetite for this kind of food, 
and for other food similar to it, and which, if it is checked 
in young people, can be entirely stifled, and which is inju* 
rious also to the body, and injurious also to the mind, both 
as &r as its intellectual powers are concerned, and also as ta 
its temperance, entitled to be called a necessary one ? — Most 
certainly not." • 

6. But Heradides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure^ 
speaks as fbllows — ^^ l^rrants and kings, having all kinds of 
good things in their power, and having had experience of all 
things, plaee pleasure in the first rank, on the ground that 
pleasure makes the nature of man more magnanimous. 
JLccordingly,.alI those who have honoured pleasure above 
everything^ and who have deliberately chosen to live a life of 
luxuiy, have been magnanimous and magnificent people^ asy 
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for instance, the Medes and the Peredans. For they, of all 
men, are those who hold pleasure and luxury in the highest 
honour; and they, at the same time, are the most valiant and 
magnanimous of aU the barbarians. For to indulge in 
pleasure and luxury is the conduct of freebom men and of a 
liberal disposition. For pleasure relaxes the soul and in* 
Tigorates it. But labour belongs to slaves and to mean men ; 
on which account they are contracted in their natural di^ 
positions. And the city of the Athenians, while it indulged 
in luxury, was a reiy great city, and bred very magnanimous 
men. For they wore purple garmentet, and were dad in 
embroidered tunics ; and they boimd up their hair in knots^ 
and wore golden grasshoppers over their foreheads and in 
their hair : and their slaves followed them, bearing folding 
chairs for them, in order that, if they wished to sit down, 
they znight not be without some proper seat, and forced to 
put up with any chance seat. And these men were mich 
heroesf, that they conquered in the battle of Marathon, and 
they alone worsted the power of combined Asia. And all 
those who are the wisest of men, and who have the greatest 
reputation for wisdom, think pleasure the greatest good* 
Sunonides certainly does when he sayfr— « 

For what kind of hnman life . - 
Can bo worth desiring, 
If pleasure be denied to it 1 
What kingly power even 1 
Without pleasure e*en the gods 
Have nothing to be envied for. 

And Pindar^ giving advice to Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse^ 
aays— 

Kever obscure &ir pleasure in your life ; 
A life of pleasure is the best for man. 

And Homer, too, speaks of pleasure and indulgence in the 

following terms- 
How sweet the products of a peaceful reign, — ■ 
The heaven-taught poet and enchanting strain, 
The weU-fiird palace, the perpetual feast, . 
A loud reiolcing, and a people blest 1 
How goodly seems it ever to employ 
Han's social days in union and in joy; 
The plenteous board high heap'dwith cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine* 
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And again, he calls the gods ''liTixig at ease/* And "at ease?* 
certainly means ^without labour;'* as if he meant to show by 
this expressioii, that the greatest of aU evils is labour and 
trouble in lif& . . / 

6. On whidi aceonnt M^adides finds fenlt with those 
poets who came after Homer and Hesiod^ and have written 
$kboat Hercules^ relaixi^ bow he led armies and took dties^-^ 
idko paased the gieater part of his life among men in the 
most exceeslTe pleasare^ and married a greater nnmber of 
women thaa any other man ; and who had unacknowledged 
children, by a greater number of virgins, than any other 
maxL For any one might se^ to those who do not admit all 
this — "Whence, my good Mends, is it that yon attribute to 
him all this excesaxve love of eating; or whence is it that the 
emtom has originated amoi^ men of leavings nothii^ in the 
cup when we poor a libation to Harcoles^ if he had no r^ard 
lor pleasnre 1 or why aie the hot i^rings which rise out of 
the groond imiversaQy said to be sacred to Hercuks ; or why 
are people in the hii^t of calling soft couches the beds of 
Herralesy if he despised all those who live hucoriouslyl 
Acoordizi^y, siays he, the later poets represent him as goii^ 
about in the guise of a robber by himsrif^ having a dub, and 
a lion's hide, and his bow. And they say that Stesiehorus of 
Himera was the original inventor of this &ble. But Xanthus 
the lyrio poet, who was more ancient than Stesiehorus, as 
Stesiehorus himself tells us, does not, according to the state^ 
ment of Megaclides, clothe him in this dress, but in that which 
Homer gives him. But Stesiehorus perverted a great many 
of the accounts given by XanthuE^as he does also in the 
case of what is ^dled the Orestea. But Antisthened, when 
he said that pleasure was a good, added — ^*' such as brought 
no repentance in its train." 

7. But Ulysses, in Homer, appears to have been the 
original guide to Epicurus, in the matter of that pleascae 
which he ha,s always in his mouth; for UlyBses says to 
Alcinous — 

.* Tho« whom fint in mn^, 

Aa first in virtue^ these thy nafans obie^. 

How goodly seems It ever to employ 

Man's sociid days in muon and in joy 1 

The ptenteom board high heap'd with eaies divine^ ' 

And o*cr the foaaung bowl the Janghiog wine,. 
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Tke wett-flUTd pahee^ tlie pnpttnl fiMtr 
Ar9 of aU je]» moBi iMluig and tiw bcil. 

But MegBdides says tiiat UlyKeB k here ftdi^fituig himself to 

the iaaaOf for the sake of appeenng to be of t& same di»- 

positkni as the FhaeaciaDB; and that vith that view he 

embniMB their l uxurious habits, as he had aheadjheasd&om 

Akinuaa, qpeaidmg of his wboiB aatio&— 

To dfiB, to danoc^ to mag, our aoU dtUgU^ 
The feaai or bath kgr dagr, and kyro ky night; 

for he thought that that would be the only wi^ by wUdi he 
oonld ttfoid &ilmg in the hopes he cheridied. And a nmilar 
man, is he who rwwtmwsnds Amphiloohna his soa — 

Scmember thoa, ny mm, to alwi^i dwall 

In eveKj cil^ AA»iAi«|» ^ mind 

Like to tho akia of a roek-haanting fiah; 

And always idth the present company 

Agxee^ but when anay joa can change your mind. 

And Sophocles speaks in a like spirit, in the Iphigennt— 

As the wise poljpos doth quickly change 
His hue according to the rocks he's near. 
So change year aund and yonr^paxmi fcalingi 

And Theognis says — 

Imflate the waiy conning of the polypus; 

And some say that Homer was of this mind^ when he often 
psrefiers the Yolupttioiis life to the virtuous one, saying — 

And now Olympus* shining gates unfold ; 

The Gods with Jove assume their thrones of gold ; 

faimorlal Hebe» fresh with bloom dirine, 

The galden goblet ciowaa with puepla wine; 

While the fSX bowl flows round the Pofwnn employ 

Thf^ careful eyes on long-oontended.Troy. 

And the same poet r^foresents Menelaus as saying-— 

Kor then shoidd anght bat death have ton apart 
¥nm me so lovlDg and so glad a heart. 

And in another jdaoe — 

We sat secnie, while ftst arooad did roll 
The damse^ and jest, and ever-flowing bowL 

And in the same spirit IJlyBBel^ at the court of Aloinoiu^ 
rei^esents luxury and wantonness as the main end of life. 

8. But of all nations the Persians were the first to become 
notorious for their lukuiy ; and the Fenian kings even spent 
ibeir winters at Susa and theij: summers at Ecbatana. And 
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Aristocles and Chares say that Susa derives its name from the 
seasonable and beautiful character of the place : for that 
what the Greeks call the lily, is called in the Persian language 
crovo-ov. But they pass their autumns in Persepolis; and the 
rest of the year they spend in Babylon* And in like manner 
the kings of the Parthians spend their spring in Rhagss, and 
their winter in Babylon, and the rest of the year at Hecatom- 
pylus. And even the very thing which the Persian monarchs 
used to wear on their heads, showed plainly enough their 
extreme devotion to luxury. For it was made, according to 
the account of Dinon, of myrrh and of something called 
labyzus. And the labyzus is a sweet-smelling plant, and 
more valuable than myrrh* And whenever, says Dinon, the 
king dismounts from his chariot, he does not jump down^ 
however small the height from the chariot to the ground may 
be, nor is he, helped down, leaning on any one*s hand, but 
a golden chair is always put by him, and he gets on that to 
descend; on which account the king^s chairbearer always 
follows him. And three hundred women are his guard, as 
Heraclides of Cum» relates, in the first book of his history 
of Persia. And they sleep all day, that they may watch all 
night; and they pass the whole night in singing and playing, 
with lights burning. And very often the king takes pleasure 
with them in the hall of the Melophori. The Melophori 
are one of his troops of guards, all Persians by birth, 
having golden apples (fi^Xa) on the points of their spears, 
a thousand in number, all picked men out of the main 
body of ten thousand Persians who are called the Immortals. 
And the king used to go on foot through this hall, very fine 
Sardian carpets being spread in his road, on which no one 
but the king ever trod. And when he came to the last hall, 
then he mounted a chariot, but sometimes he mounted a 
horse; but on foot he was never seen outside of his palace. 
And if -he went out to hunt, his concubines also went with 
him. And the throne on which he used to sit, when he was 
transacting business was made of gold; and it was sur- 
rounded by four small pillars made of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, and on them there was spread a pmrple cloth richly 
embroidered. 

9, But Clearchus the Solensian, in the fourth book of his 
Lives, having previously spoken about the luxury of the 
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UedeSy and hating said that on this aocoimt they made 
eunuchs of many citizens of the neighbouring tribes, adds^ 
''that the institution of the Melophori was adopted by the 
Persians from the Medes^ being not only a revenge for what 
they had suffered thiemselves^ but also a memorial of the 
luxury of the bodyguards, to indicate to what a pitch of 
effeminacy they had come. For, as it seems, the unseasonable 
and supeifluouH Inzury of their daily life could make even the 
men who are armed with spears, mere moimtebanks." And 
a little further on he says — ^^ And accordingly^ while he gave 
to all those who could inyent him any^ new kind of food, 
a prize for their invention, he did not, while loading them 
with honours, allow the food which they had invented to be 
set before them, but enjoyed it all by himself, and thought 
this was the greatest wisdom* For this, I imagine, is what is 
csdled the brains of Jupiter and of a king at the same time.** 

But Oharea of Mitylene, in the fifth book of his History 
of Alexander, says — '^ The PeiBian kings had come to such a 
pitch of luxury, that at the head of the royal couch there 
was a supper-room laid with five couches, in which there 
were always kept five thousand talents of gold; and this was 
called the king's pillow. And at his feet was another supper* 
room, prepared with three couches, in which there were 
constantly kept three thousand talents of .silver; and this 
was called the king's footstooL And in his bed-chamber 
there was also a golden vine, inlaid with precious stones, 
above the king's bed." And this vine, Amyntas says in his 
Posts, had bunches of grapes, composed of most valuable 
precious stones; and not &r from it there was placed a golden 
bowl, the work of Theodorus of Samos. And Agathocles, in 
the third book of his Histoiy of Cyzicus, says, that there is also 
among the Persians a water called the golden water, and that 
it rises in seventy springs; and that no one ever drinks of it 
but the king alone, and the eldest of his sons» And if any 
one else drinks of it, the punishment is death. 

10, But Xenophon, in the eighth book of his Cyropeedi% 
gays — ** They still used at that tivie to practise the discipline, 
of the Persians, but the dress and efieminacy of the Medea. 
But now they disregard the sight of the ancient Persian 
bravery becoming extinct, and Uiey are solicitous only to 
preserve the effeminacy of the Medes* And I think it a 
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good oppdrtiiidty to givean acoount of their luxuiioaa habitft. 
iPor, in the first plaoe^ it is not enoni^ for them to haye thenr 
beds BO^j spreBjdy but tliej pat even the feet of their couehes 
iKpoiii carpetain order that the floor may not present resistance 
to thesn> bat tibat the corpeismay yield to th^ pressure. And 
as for the thingii which tare drened for their tables nothing is 
omitted which, has been disooTned before^ and they aro also 
cOntinuaUy inventing something new; and tiie same is the 
way with all otheor delicaciea. For they relam men whose sc^ 
businefls it is to invent things of this kind. And in winter 
it is not enough £ar them to have their head, and their bedy> 
and their feet covered, but on even the tips of their fingers iiiey 
wear shaggy ^ves and finger-stalls; and in summer they are 
not satisfied with the shade of the trees and of the rocks, but 
|;heya]B0 have men placed in them to contrive additional means 
of producing shade/' And in the passage whidbt follows OaA 
one, he proceeds to say — ^' But now th^ have mote (^>thes 
]aidup<»ttibeir hoonsea than they have even CD ihor beds. For 
they do not pay so mudu attention to thezr horsemanship as 
to sitting softly. Moreover, they have porters, and bread" 
makenv and cacKfectioQeni^ and oup-bearers, and men to serve 
ixp their meals and to take them away, and men to lull them 
to sleep and men to wake them, and dressers to ancHut them 
and to rub them, and to get them up well in every respect.** 
11. The Lydiaus, tooy went to such a pitch of luxury, that 
they were Uie first to castrate women, as Xanthus the Lydian 
tdia TIB, or whoever else it was who wrote the History which 
is attributed to him, whtcno. Artemon of Cassandra, in his 
treatise on the OoUectioQ of Books, states to have been 
IXoiq^us who was sumamed Leather-armed; but Artemon 
was not aware that Ephoraa the historian mentions him as 
being an older man tlum'the other, and as having been the 
man who supplied Herodotus wi^ some of his materials* 
Xanthos, then, in the second bode of his Afbirs of Lydia, 
^ys that Adiamyttes, the king of the Lydiaos, was the first 
xauoL who CYer castrated women, azid used female eunuchs 
instead of male eunuchs. But Clearchus;, in the fourth book 
of his Lives,, says— ^^ The Lydians, out of luxury, made 
parks ; and having planted them ISke gardens, made them very 
shady, thinking it a refinement in luxury if the sun neyer 
tioudfied them with its rays at all; and at last they carried 
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their imc^eoito to sudi a bdght, that they luwd to odlleot 
other vosblb whioB sod imadenii iakto a plaee ths^ from this 
conduct^ got the naone of Hagneon, and there xavished tiiem. 
And at h^t, haeving become utterly efiemixiatey they lived ^oUy 
like wamea inrtead of like men; on which account their i^ 
{ffoduoed csren a femak ^lant, in. the pezson of one of thoae 
vho iMid been xariaiied in thia yrmj, by name Omphala And 
she was the fizst to iofliiGt oa the Lydians liie ponidiment 
that thfiy deserved. For to be goTemed and insulted by a 
.wixnan is a sufficient proof of the severity with whidi they 
were treated. Accor8in^ sbe^. being* a very intemperate 
woman herself^ and meaning to revenge the innilts to which 
she herself had been sulj^sted, gave the maiden daughters 
of the masters to their daves, in the very sai^e place in which 
she herself had been ravished. And then having forcibly 
collected them all in thia .j^ace, she liiiit vp the mistresses 
with their slavea. 

On which acconnt the Lydiam^ wishii^ to soften the bit- 
terness of the transaction^ call the place the Woman^s Contest 
— the Sweet ^JSmbrace: And not only were the wives of the 
Lydians exposed to aU comenv but those also of the Epi- 
zephjrian Lodmnst, and afao those of the Cyprians — ^and, in 
&ct^ those of sjl the nations wLo devote their daughters to 
the Hves of prpsdttttes; and it appears to be, in troth, a sort 
of reminding of, and revenge for, some ancient insult. So 
against her a- Lydian man of noble birth rose up, one 
who had been previously oflbnded at the government of 
Midas; while Midas lay in effeminacy, and luxury, and a 
purple robe, working in the company of the women at the 
loom. But as Omphale slew all the strangers whom she 
admitted to her embraces, he chastised both — the one, being 
a stupid and illiterate man, he dragged out by his ears; a 
man who, for want of sense, had the surname of the most 
stupid of all animals : but the woman 

12. And the Lydians were also the first people to intro- 
duce the use of the sauce called caruca; concerning the pre- 
paration of which aU those who have written cookery books 
have spoken a good deai. — namely, Glaucus the Locrian, and 
Mithsecus, and Dionysiitfi, and the two Heradidfe (who were 
by birth Syracusans), and Agis, and Epasnet^g, and Dionysius, 
ind also Hegesippus^ and Erasistratus, and Euthydemus, and 
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€riton; and besides these, Stephanus, and Archytas, and 
AcestiuSy and Acesias, and Diodes, and Philistion; for I 
Jk^now that all these men have written cookery books. And 
the Lydians, too, nsed to »peak of a dish wluch they called 
candaulus; and there was not one kind of oandaulus only, 
but three, so wholly devoted were they to luxury. And 
Hegesippus the Tarentine'says, that the candaulus is made of 
boiled meat, and grated bread, and Phrygian cheese, and 
aniseed, and thick broth : and it is mentioned by Alexis, in 
his Woman Working all Night, or The Spinners ; and it is a 
cook who is. represented as speaking: — 

A* And, besides this, we now will serve you up 

A dish whose name's candaulus. 

B, I'Td ne*er tasted 

Candaulus, nor have I e'er heard of it. 
A, 'Tis a Ihost grand invention, and 'tis mine ; 

And if I put a dish of it before you, 

Such will be your delight that you'll devour 

Your very fingers ere you lose a bit of it. 

We here will get some balls of snow-white wool, 

• » • • 

You will serve up an egg well shred, and twice 
Boil'd till it's hard ; a sausage, too, of hon^ ; 
Some pickle from the frying-pan, some slices 
Of new-made Cynthian cheese; and then 
. ^ A bunch of grapes, steep'd in a cup of wine : 
But this part of the dish is always laugh*d at^ 
And yet it is the mainstay of the meal. 
^, Laugh on, my friend ; but now be off, I beg. 
With all your talk about oandauli, and 
Your sausages, and dishes, and such luxuries. 

Philemon also mentions the candaulus in his Passer-by, where 

he says — 

For I have all these witnesses in the city, 
That I'm the only one can dress a sausage, 
A candaulus, eggs, a thrinm, all in no time : 
Was there any error or mistake in thisl 

And Nieostratus, in his Cook, says — 

A man who could not even dress black broth. 
But only thria and candauli. 

And Menander, in his Trophonius, says- 
Here comes a very rich Ionian,' 
And so I make a good thick soup, and eke 
A rich candaulus, amatory food. 

And the Lydians, when going out to war, array themselves to 
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the tune of flutes and pipes^ as Herodotus says; and tho 
Lacedaemonians also attadu their enemies keeping time to 
their flutes^ as the Cretans keep time to the lyre* 

13. But Heradides of Gumae^ who wrote the History of 
Persia, haidng said in his book entitled The Preparation^ that 
in the country which produces frankincense the king is inde^ 
pendent^ and responsible to no one, proceeds as follows : — 
** And he exceeds every one in luxury and indolence ; for he 
stays for ever in his palace, passing his whole life in luxuiy 
and extravagance ; and he does no single things nor does he 
see many people. But he appoints the judges^ and if any 
one thinks that they have decided unjustly, there is a window 
in the highest part of the palace, and it is fiustened with a 
chain: accordingly, he who thinks that an unjust dedsion 
has been given against him^ takes hold of the chain, and 
drags the window; and when the king hears it, he summons 
the man, and hears the cause himself. And if the judges 
appear to have decided unjustly, they are put to death; but 
if they appear to have decided justly, then the man who has 
moved the window is put to death." And it is said that the 
sum expended every day on the king, and on his wives and 
fiiends, amounts to fifteen Babylonian talents. 

14. And among the l^rrrhenians, who carry their luxury 
to an extraordinary pitch, TimsBus, in his first bool^ relatecr 
that the female servants wait on the men in a state of nudity^ 
And Theopompus, in the forty-third book of his Histoiy, 
states, ''that it is a law among the Tyrrhenians that all 
their women should be in common: and that the women pay 
the greatest attention to their persons, and often practise 
gymnastic exercises, naked, among the men, and sometimes 
with one another ; for that it is not accounted shameful for 
them to be seen naked* And that they sup not with their 
own husbands, but with any one who happens to be present; 
and they pledge whoever they please in their cups : and that 
they are wonderful women to drink, and very handsome. 
And that the TTrrhenians bring up all the children that ar& 
bom, no one knowing to what &ther each child belongs: and 
the children^ too, live in the same manner as those who have 
brought them up, having feasts very fi^uently, and being 
intimate with all the women. Nor is it reckoned among the 
!|^yithenians at all disgraceful either to do or sufS^r anythmg 
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in tbe op^il aar^ cfr to be seen ifhSk it is going on ; for it is 
qsite tile custom of their oonntiy : aaid i£&y are so &r finom 
thinking it di^raeefdl, that they^ even sajr, when the master 
«f ttie house is indvl^og hn appetites^ and any <Rieaii^ 
lor him, tint be is doi^ so aad so, nsing the eoanest 
ponMi mnds for his ooonpatm. But mben ^hsy kre to- 
geth» in paxtieB of ooanpamons xft velatio&s;, they aot in ihe 
following manner. First of all, when tliey have stopped 
drinking, and are about to go to tAeep^ winle the limits are 
still burning, the servants introduce somj^times ooortesans/ 
and sometimes beautiftil boys, «nd sometunes -women; and 
wbm liiey baye enjoyed them, tiiey proceed to «cts of still 
grosser Ijcentjonsaeas : and they ixidulge their appetites, and 
make peities on purpose, sometimes keeping one another in 
sight, but more frequently making tents around the bedc^ 
which are made of plaited laths, with cloths thrown oyer 
them. And the olyects of their 1ot8 are usually women ; still 
tiiey are not xnyaiiaMy as particular as they might be ; and 
tiiey are yeiy beautiful, as is natural for people to be who 
live ddicately, and who take great cax« of their persons.'^ 

And all the barbarians who Htb towards ike west, smooth 
their bodies by rubbing them with pitch, and by shaving 
them; 'and among the Tyrrhenians tbere are many shops in 
which this trade is practised, and many artists whose sole 
employment it is, just as there are barbers among us. And 
when the Tyrxhenlans go to these men, they give thenisdves 
whoHy up to them, not being ashamed of having spectators, 
or of those who may be passing by. And many of the Greeks, 
and of those who inhabit Itafy, adopt this practice, having 
learnt it from the Samnites and Messapians. But the TVr- 
ihenians (as Aleimus relates) are so &r gone in luxury, that 
they CTen make bread, and box, and flog people to the sound 
of the flute. • > 

1$, The tables d the Sicilians also are Very nototiotts iat 
their luxury. ^And they eaj tibtat eren the soa in iSietp 
Begion is sweet, del^hting in tiie fodd wbidi is procured 
frMd :it^" as Cleaichtts says, in Ihe fiffch book dT his 'Lives. 
And' why need we mention the Sjbaiites, amci^ whomi^ 
bathing men and pourers of water were first introduced in 
fetters, in order to prevent their going too &8t, and to pre- 
sent ftlso their soslding tl^ bathers in tineir hate t And tiie' 
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Sybarites were the £nt people to fbrbid those ivlio practise 
noisy arts from dwelling in their dty ; such as braziers^ and 
smithfli, and caipeuters^ loid men o£ wmifar trades ; providing^ 
that their ^.Ttmhers should fdwayB be tradifstiirbed. And it 
nsed to be unlawful to xear a cock in tlieir city. 

And l^msBus relates oonoeming them, iluit a cstisen of 
Syhoris once going into the countiy, seeing the husbandmen' 
digging, said ijat he himself felt as if he had broken bis bones 
by the tdght; and some one who heard him replied, ^ I, when 
I heard you say thiflt, felt as if I had a pain in my side." And 
dnoe^ at Orotona^ some Sybazites were standing by some one of 
&e albletes who was d^ging np dust for tl^ pahestra, and 
said Hiiey msa-feHed that men who had such a city had no 
icves to dig the pelsestia for them. But another Sybarite, 
coming to Laoedsestion, and being invited to tiie phiditinm, 
mtting down on a wooden seat and eating with them^ said 
that originally he bad been surprised at booing of the valour 
of the Lacedaemonians; but that now that he had seen it, he 
thou^t ihat they in no respect surpassed other men : for that 
the greatest coward on esffth would rather die a thousand 
times liian Hye uid endure such a life as Iheiis. 

16. And it is a custom among them that even their chil- 
dren, up to the age when they are ranked among the ephebi, 
shoiM wear pnrple robes, and curls braided with gold? 
And it is a custom- with them also to breed up in their 
houses little mannikins and dwarfs (as Timon says), who are 
eaBed by -some people oriXararcs; and also little Maltese dogs, 
which follow tlMim ev«n to the gymnasia. And it was these 
toen, and men like them, to whom Masinissa, king of Mauri- 
tania, made answer (as Ptolemy relates, in the eighth book of 
hiis OommentBaries), when they were seeking to buy some 
monkeys : " Why,— do not your wives, my good friends, pro- 
dace any o£&prii^ 1 " For Masinissa was very fond cf chil-> 
dren, and kept about him and brought up the children of his' 
sons, and of his daughters equally, and he had a great many 
of them : and he brought them sill up till Ihey were three' 
ysare old, and after that he sent them to their parents, having 
tke younger ones to take their places. And Eubulus tiie^ 
eomic miter has said the same thn^ in his Gxaoes :-^ 

' ^ * " Potto It not, I pray you, better fer 

For one man, who cas trdl afibrd vaxh ads, '^ 
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^ tear a man, than a loud gaping gooae. 

Or Bparro^ or ape — most ndschieyous of beasts) 

And Athenodorus, in Us treatise on Serious Studieis and 
Amnsements, says that *' Archytas . of Tarentum^ who was 
both a statesman and a philosopher^ having many slaves, was 
always delighted ' at his entertainments when any of them 
came to his banquets. But the Sybarites delighted only in 
Maltese puppy dog^ and in men which were no men." 

17, The Sybarites used to wear also garments made of 
MilesiaQ wool^ from which there arose a great friendship be- 
tween the two cities, as Timaeus relates. For of the.inhabitants 
of Italy, the Milesians gave the preference to the Tyrrhenians, 
and of foreigners to the lonians, because they were devoted to 
luxury. But the cavalry of the Sybarites, bemg in number 
more than five thousand, used to go in procession with 
saffron-coloured robes over their breastplates; and in the 
summer their younger men used to go away to the caves of the 
Lusiades Nymphs, and live there in all kinds of luxury. And 
whenever the rich men of that country left the city for the 
country, although they always travelled in chariots, still they 
used to consume three days in a day's journey. And some of 
the roads which led to their villas in the countiy were covered 
with awnings all over; and a great many of them had 
cellars near the sea^ into which their wine was brought by 
canals from the country, and some of it was then sold out of 
the district, but some was brought into the city in boats. 
They also celebrate in public numbers of feasts ; and they 
honour those who display great magnificence on such occasions 
with golden crowns, and they prodaim their names at the 
public sacrifices and games; announcing not only their 
general goodwill towards the city, but also the great magni* 
ficence which they had displayed in the feasts. And on these 
occasions they even crown those cooks who have served up the 
most exquisite dishes. And among the Sybarites there were 
found baths in which, while they lay down, they were steamed 
with warm vapours. And they were the first people who in^ 
troduced the custom of bringing chamber-pots into entertain- 
xnenta But laughing at those who left their countries to 
travel in foreign lands, they themselves used to boast that 
they had grown old wi^out ever having crossed the bridges 
which led over their frontier rivers. 
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18. Bat it seems to mO) that besides the fact of the riches 
of the SylMuites, the very natural character of their country, — 
since there are no harbours on their coasts, and since, in con- 
sequence, nearly aU the produce of the land is consumed by 
the citizens themselyes, — and to some extent also an oracle of 
the God, has excited them all to luxury, and has caused them 
to live in practices of most immoderate dissoluteness. But 
their city lies in a hollow, and in summer is liable to excess 
of cold both morning and evening, but in the middle of the 
day the heat is intolerable, so that the greater part of them 
bdieve that the rivers contribute a great deal to the health of 
the inhabitants ; on which account it has been said, that 
''a man who, living at Sybaris, wishes not to die before his 
time, ought never to see the sun either rise or set." And once 
they sent to the oracle to consult the God (and one of the 
ambassadors was named Amyris), and to ask how long their 
prosperity should last ; and the priestess of Delphi answered 

them — 

You shall be happy, Sybarite, — ^very happy. 
And all your time in entertainments pass. 
While you continue to th' immortal gods 
The worship due : but when you come, at length, 

' To honour mortal man beyond the gods. 

Then foreign war and intestine sedition 
Shall eome upon yon, and shall crush your city. 

When they had heard this they thought the God had said to 
them that they should never have their luxury terminated; 
for that there was no chance of their ever honouring a man 
more than God. But in agreement with the oracle they ex- 
perienced a change of fortune, when one of them flogging one 
of his slaves, continued to beat him after he had sought 
an asylum in a temple; but when at last he fled to the tomb 
of his father, he let him go, out of shame. But their whole 
revenues were dissipated by the way in which they rivalled 
one another in luxury; And the city also rivalled all other 
cities in luxury. And not long after this circumstance, when 
many omens of impending destruction, which it is not neces- 
sary to allude to further at present, had given them notice, 
they were destroyed. 

19. But they had carried their luxury to such a pitch that 
they had taught even their horses to dance at their feasts to 
the music of the flute. Accordingly ihe people of Crotona, 

A.TH. — VOL. IIL 3 H 
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knowinig this, and bamg at i^ar with ihexa, 9a Aristotle lelates 
in his History of the Constitution of Sybaris, played before 
their horses the air to which they were accnfltomed to dance; 
for the .peopld of Crotona also had fluteplayess in mili- 
tary luuform. And as soon as the horses heard them play- 
ing on the flute, they not only began to dance, but ran ot^ 
to the army of the Crotonians, oajrying their ridefs with 
them. 

And Charon oi Xtampsaous tells a similar story about the 
Cardians, in the second book of his Ajmals^ writing as fol- 
lows : — '^ The Bisaltea invaded the territory of the Cardians, 
and conquered them. But the general of the Bisaltse was 
Onaris ; and he, while he was a boy, had been sold as a slave 
in Cardia ; and having lived m a slave to one of -the Cardiaus, 
he had been taught the trade of a barber. And the Car- 
dians had an oracle warning them that the Bisaltse would 
some day invade them; and they very ofi;en used to talk 
over this oracle while sitting in this barber's shop. And 
Onaris, escaping from Cardia to his own country, prompted 
the Bisalt89 to invade the Cardians, and was himself elected 
general of the Bisaltae. But all the Cardians had been in 
the habit of teaching their horses to dance at their feasts to 
the music of the flute ; and they, standing on their hind feet, 
used to dance with their fore feet in time io the airs which 
they had been taught. Onaris then, knowing these things, got 
a female fluteplayer from among the Cardiaos. And this 
female fluteplayer coming to the Bisaltse, taught many of 
their fluteplayers ; and when they had bamt sufficiently, he 
took them in his army against the Cardians. And when the 
battle took place, he ordered the fluteplayers to play the airs 
which l^ey had learnt, and which the horses of the Cardians 
knew. And when the horses heard the flute, they stood up 
on their hind feet, and took to dancing. But the main 
strength of the Cardians was in their oavalry, and so they 
were conquered." 

And one of the Sybarites, once wishing to sail over to 
Crotona, hired a vessel to carry him by hii£«el( on condition 
that no one was to splash him, and that no one else was to be 
taken on board, and that he might take his horse with him. 
And when the captain of the ship had agreed to these t^muf, 
lie put his horse on board, and ordered some straw to be 



spread imder the hone. And aflerwarda be begged one ef 
moee i^vho had aooompaxued bim down to the vessel to gp 
with him^ saying, ** I have abready stipulated with the captain 
of the ship to keep along the shore." But he replied, '* I 
should have bad great diffioulty in complying with your 
wishes if you bad been going to walk along the seashore, 
much less pan I do so when you we going to sail along the 

land." 

20, But Phykrcbus, in the twenty-fifih book of his History, 
(having said that there was a law at Syracuse, that the women 
should not wear golden ornaments, nor gmnnents embroidered 
with flowers, nor robes with purple b^ders, unless th^ pvo- 
£^eaed that they were public prostitutes; and that there was 
another law, that a man should not adorn his person, nor 
wear any extraordinarily handsome robes, different from the 
rest of the citizens, unless he meant to eonfess that he was. an 
adulterer and a profligate i and also, that a freewoman was 
not tp walk alnroad when the sun had set, unless she was 
going to commit adultery ; and even by day they were not 
allowed to go out without the leave of the regulators of the 
women, and without one female servant following them,ynr- 
Phylarchus, I say, states, that '^ the Sybarites, having given 
loose to their luxury, made a law that women might be in- 
vited to banquets, and that those who intended to invite tbem 
to sacred festivities must make preparation a year b^re, in 
ordUQT that ^ey might have all that time to provide tiiem- 
selves with garments^ and other ornaments in a suitable man- 
ner worthy of the occasion, and ^ might c^me to the banquet 
to which they were invited. And if any confeoticmer or cook 
invented any peculiar and excellent diedb, no ollai^r artist wan 
allowed to imkB this for a year ; buli he alfi/m who invented 
it was entitled to all the profit to be derived &om the maau- 
faicture of it for that time ; in order that others might be in- 
duced to labour at excelling in such pursnita, And in the 
same way, it was provided that those who sold eels were not 
•>o be liable to pay tribute, nor those who caught them «itb^. 
And in the «ame way the laws exempted from all burdens 
those who dyed the marine purple and those who imported it." 

21- They, then, having parried their luxury and iniolenee 
to a great height, at l^t, when thirty ambassadors came to 
them i^om the people oi Crotopa, slew th«n all, and threw 

3h2 
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their bodies down over the wall, and left them there to be 
eaten by beastfi. And this was the beginning of great evils to 
them, as the Deity was much offended at it. Accordingly, a 
few days afterwards all their chief magistrates appeared to see 
the same vision on one night ; for they thought that they 
saw Juno coming into the midst of the market-place, and 
vomiting gall; and a spring of blood arose in. her temple. 
But even then they did not desist from their arrogance, until 
they were all destroyed by the Crotonians. But Heraclides of 
Pontus, in his treatise on Justice, says, — '*The Sybarites having 
put down the tyranny of Telys, and having destroyed all those 
who had exercised authority, met them and slew them at the 
altars of the gods. And at the sight of this slaughter the 
statue of Juno turned itself away, and the floor sent up a 
fountain of blood, so that they were forced to cover all the 
place around with brazen tablets, wishing to stop the rising 
of the blood : on which account they were all driven from 
their city and destroyed. And they had also been desirous 
to obscure the glory of the famous games at Olympia ; for 
watching the time when they are celebrated, they attempted 
to draw over the athletes to their side by the extravagance of 
the prizes which they offered." 

22. And the men of Crotona, as Timeeus says, after they 
had destroyed the people of Sybaris, began to indulge in 
luxury ; so that their chief magistrate went about the city 
clad in a purple robe, and wearing a golden crown on his 
head, and wearing also white sandals. But some say that 
this was not done out of luxury, but owing to Democedes 
the physician, who was by birth a native of Crotona; and 
who having lived with Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, and 
having been taken prisoner by the Persians after his death, 
was taken to the king of Persia, after Oroetes had put Poly- 
crates to death. And Democedes, having cured Atossa, the 
wife of Darius, and daughter of Cyrus, who had a complaint 
in her breast, asked of her this reward, to be sent back to 
Greece, on condition of returning again to Persia ; and 
having obtained his request he' came to Crotona. And as he 
wished to remain there, when some Persian laid hold of him 
and said that he was a slave of the king of Persia, the Croto- 
nians took him away, and having stripped the Persian of his 
irobe^ dressed the hctor of their chief magistrate in it. And 
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from that time forward^ the lictor, having on the Persian 
robe, went round with the chief magistrate to all the altan 
every seventh day ; not for the sake of luxury or insolence, 
but doing it for the purpose of insulting the Persians. But 
after this the men of Crotona, as Timssus says, attempted to 
put an end to the Assembly at Olympia, by appointing h 
meeting for games, with enormously rich prizes, to be held at 
exactly the same time as the Olympian games; but some say 
that the Sybarites did this. 

23. But Clearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, says 
that the people of Tarentum, being a very valiant and power- 
ful people, carried their luxury to such a height, that they 
used to make their whole body smooth, and that they were 
the first people who set other nations an example of this, 
smoothness. They also, says he, all wore very beautiful, 
fringes on their garments; such as those with which now the 
life of woman is refined. And afterwards, being led on by 
their luxury to insolence, they overthrew a city of the 
lapyges, called Carbina, and collected all the boys and 
maidens, and women in the flower of their age, out of it 
into the temples of the Carbinians; and building tents there, 
they exposed them naked by day for all who chose to come 
and look at them, so that whoever pleased, leaping, as it were, 
on this unfortunate band, might satiate his appetites with the 
beauty of those who were there assembled, in the sight of 
every one, and above all of the Gods, whom they were think* 
ing of but little. And this aroused the indignation of the 
Deity, so that he struck all the Tarentines who behsCved so 
impiously in Carbina with his thunderbolts. And even to 
this day at Tarentum every one of the houses has the same 
number of pillars before its doors as that of the people whom 
it received back of those who were sent to lapygia. And, 
when the day comes which is the anniversary of their death, 
they do not bewail those who perished at those pillars, nor 
do they offer the libations which are customary in other 
caseEf, but they offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Thunderer. 

24. Now the race of the lapygians came originally from 
Crete, being descended from those Cretans who came to 
seek for Glaucus, and settled in that part of Italy; but after- 
wards, the}*, forgetting the orderly life of the Cretans, came 
to such a pitch of luxury, and from thence to such a dogce^ 
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of insolenoej that they were the first people who painted theii^ 
iaceB, and who wore headbands and fklse hair, and who clothed 
themfielyes in robes embrc»d^*ed with flowers, and who eon- 
ffldered it disgraoefdl to cultiYate the land, or to do any kind 
of labour. And most of ihem made their houses more 
beautiful than the temples of the gods ; and so they say, that 
1^ leaders of the lapygians, treating the Deity with insult, 
destroyed the images, of the gods out of the temples, ordering 
them to give place to their superiors. On which account^ 
being struck with fire and thunderbolts, they gare rise to this 
Import; for indeed the tiiunderbolts with which they were 
stricken down were visible a long time afterwards. And to 
IdiiB very day all their descendants live with shaven heads 
and in mourning apparel, in want of all the luxuries which' 
previously belonged to them. 

25. But the Spaniards, although they go about in robes 
like those of the tragedians, and richly embroidered, and in 
tunics which reach down to the feet, are not at all hindered 
by their dress from displaying their vigour in mir; but the 
people of Massilia became very effeminate, wearing the same 
highly ornamented kind of dress which the Spaniards used to 
wear; but they behave in a shameless manner, on account ot 
the effeminacy of their souls, behaving like Women, out of 
luxury: firom whieh the proverb has gone about,— May you 
odl to Massilia And the inhabitants of Siris, whidi place 
was first inhabited by people who touched there on their 
i«tam firom Troy, and after them by the Oolophonians, as 
Timaauiii and Aristotle tell us, indulged in luxury no less than 
the Sybarites; for it was a peculiar national custom of thete 
to wear embroideifed tunics, which they girded up with eXr 
pensive girdles (furpm) ; and on this account they were called 
by the inhabitants of the adjacent countries fwrpaxytwvt^y 
since Homer calls those who have no girdles aiu'rp&)^Ttii(if€^. 
And Arcdulodius the poet marvelled beyond anjrthing at the 
country of the S^tans, and at their prosperity. Accordingly; 
speaking of Thasos as ii^nor to Sins, he says-^ 

For there is not on earth a place so Aweet, 

Or lovely, or desirable as that 

Which stands upon the stream of gentle Slris. 

Boi the place Was called Siris, as Timseus asserts, and 01 
Bcdripides says too in his play called The Female Prisoner, or 
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Melaaippe, from a woman named Sixin, but acoording to 
Archilodius, from a tirer of the same name. And the number 
of the population waB very great in proportion to the size of 
the place and extent of the country, owing to the luxurious 
aod delidous character of the elimate all around. On which 
acooimt nearly all that part of Italy which was ooloniaed by 
the Greeks was called Magna GrsBoia. 

26. <' But the Milesians^ as long as they abstained from luxury, 
conquered the Scythians,'' as Ephorus says, " and founded eJl 
the cities on the Hellespont, and settled all the country about 
the Euxine Sea with beautiful cities. And they all betook 
themselves to Miletus. But when they were enervated by 
pleasure and luxury, all the valiant character of the city dis- 
appeared, as Azktotle tells us; and indeed a proverb arose 
from them,— 

Once (A a Unia MUwiaiifl were brave." 

Heraclides of Pontus, in the second book of his treatise on 
Justice, says,— *'*The city of the Milesians fell into misfortunes, 
on account of the luxurious lives of the citizens, and on 
account of the political factions ; for the citizens, not loving 
equity, destroyed their enemies root and branch. For all the 
rich men and the populace formed opposite factions (and they 
call the populace Gergithas). At first the people got the 
better, and drove out the ridi men, and, collecting the chil- 
dren of those who fled into some threshing-floors, collected 
a lot of oxen, and so trampled them to death, destroying 
them in a most impious manner. Therefore, when in their 
turn the ridi men got the upper hand, they smeared over aJl 
those whom they got into their power with pitch, and' so 
burnt them alive. And when they were being btimt, they 
say that many other prodigies were seen, and also that a 
sacred olive took fire of its own accord; on which account 
ihe God drove them for a long time from his oracle; and 
when they asked the oracle on what account they were iiven 
away, he said — 

My heart is grieved for the defenceless Getgithse, 
So helplessly destroy'd ; and for the fate 
Of the poor pitch-clad bands, and for the tree 
Which never move shall flourish or bear fruit. 

And Clearchns, in his fourth book, skjb that the.Mileedani^ 
imitating the luxury of the Colophonians, diaseminated it 
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among their neighbours. And then he says that they^ when 
reproved for it^ said one to another, '' Keep at home your 
native Milesian wares, and publish them not'* 

27. And concerning the Scythians, Clearchus, in what fol- 
lows these last words, proceeds to say — " The nation of the 
Scythians was the first to use common laws ; but after that^ 
they became in their turn the most miserable of all nations, 
on account of their insolence : for they indulged in luxuiy 
to a degree in which no other nation did, being prosperous in 
everything, and having great resources of all sorts for such 
indulgences. And this is plain from the traces which exist 
of it to this day in the apparel worn, and way of life prac- 
tised, by their chief men. For they, being very luxurious, and 
indeed being the first men who abandoned themselves wholly 
to luxury, proceeded to such a pitch of insolence that they 
used to cut off the noses of all the men wherever they came ; 
and their descendants, after they emigrated to other coun- 
tries, even now derive their name from this treatment But 
their wives used to tattoo the wives of the Thracians, (of 
those Thracians, that is, who lived on the northern and 
western frontiers of Scythia,) all over their bodies, drawing 
figures on them with the tongues of their buckles ; on which 
account, many years afterwards, the wives of the Thracians 
who had been treated in this manner effaced this disgrace in 
a peculiar manner of their own, tattooing also all the rest of 
their skin all over, in order that by this means the brand of 
disgrace and insult which was imprinted on their bodies, being 
multiplied in so various a manner, might e&ce the reproach 
by being called an ornament. And they lorded it over ail 
other nations in so tyrannical a manner, that the offices of 
slavery, which are painful enough to all men, made it plain to 
all succeeding ages what was the real character of " a Scythian 
command.*' 

Therefore, on accoimt of the number of disasters which 
oppressed them, since every people had lost, through grief, all 
the comforts of life, and all their hair at the same time, 
foreign nations called all cutting of the hair which is done by 
way of insult, airwrKvOUfiiJuaju 

28. And Callias, or Diocles, (whichever was the author of 
the OyclopjBs), ridiculing the whole nation of the lonians in 
that play^ says-— 
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What has become of that luxurious 
Ionia, with the snmptuous supper-tables 1 
Tell me, how does it fare 1 

And the people of Abydus (and Abydus is a colony of 
Miletus) are very luxurious in their way of life, and wholly 
enervated by pleasure; as Hermippus tells us, in his Sol- 
diers — 

^. I do rejoice when I behold an army 

From o'er the sea, — ^to see how soft they are 

And delicate to riew, with flowing hair, 

And well-smooth'd muscles in their tender arms. 

B. Haye you heard Abydus has become a man] 

And Aristophanes, in his Triphales, ridiculing (after the 
&shiou of the comedians) many of the lonians, says — 

Then all the other eminent foreigners 
Who were at hand, kept following steadily, 
And much they press'd himj'begging he would take 
The boy with him to Chios, and there sell him : 
Another hoped he'd take him to Clazomenie ; 
A third was all for Ephesus ; a fourth 
Preferred Abydus on the Hellespont : 
And all these places in his way did lie. 

But concerning the people of Abydus, Antipho, in reply to 
the attacks of Alcibiades, speaks as follows : — *' After you had 
been considered by your guardians old enough to be your own 
master, you, receiving your property from their hands, went 
away by sea to Abydus, — ^not for the purpose of transacting 
any private business of your own, nor on account of any 
commission of the state respecting any public rights of hos* 
pitality ; but, led only by your own lawless and intemperate 
disposition, to learn lascivious habits and actions from the 
women at Abydus, in order that you might be able to put 
them in practice during the remaiuder of your life." 

29. The Magnesians also, who lived on the banks of the 
Maeander, were undone because they indulged in too much 
luxury, as Callinus relates in his Elegies ; and Archilochus 
confirms this : for the city of Magnesia was taken by the 
Ephesians. And concerning these same Ephesians, Demo- 
critus, who was himself an Ephesian, speaks in the first book 
of his treatise on the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; where, 
relating their excessive effeminacy, and the dyed garments 
which they used to wear, he uses these expressions : — " And * 
as for the violet and purple robes of the lonians, and their 
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saf&on garments, embroidered with round figareSy those are 
known to every one ; and the caps which they wear on their 
heads are in like manner embroidered with figures of animals. 
Thej wear also garments called aarapes, of yellow, or scarlet, 
or white, and some eyen of purple : and they wear also long 
robes called oalasirei^ of Corinthian workmanship ; and some 
of these are purple, and some violet-coloufed, and some hya- 
cinth-coloured; and one may also see some which are of a 
fiery red, and others which are of a sea-green colour. There 
are also Persiaa calasires, which are the most beautiful of alL 
And one may see also^** continues Democritus, ** the garments 
which they call actsese ; and the acteea is the most costly of 
all the Persian articles of dress : and this actsea is woven for 
the sake of fineness and of strength, and it is ornamented all 
over with golden millet -grains; and all the millet-grains have 
knots of purple thread passing throi:^^ the middle, to &sten 
them inside the garment.*' And he says that the Ephesians 
use all these things, being wholly devoted to luxury. 

30. But Duris, speaking concerning the luxury of the 
Samians, quotes the poems of Asius, to prove that they used 
to wear armlets on their arms; and that, when celebrating 
the festival of the Hersea, they used to go about with their 
hair carefully combed down over the back of their head and 
over their shoulders; and he says that this is proved to have 
been their regular practice by this proverb-^'' To go^ like » 
worshipper of Juno, with his hair braided.*' 

Now the verses of Asius nm as follows :•*- 

And they march'd, with carefully eomb'd hair 

To the most holy spot of Juno's temple, 

Clad in magnificent robes, whose snow-white Ibldv 

Keach'd to the groand of the extensive earthy 

And golden knobs on them like grasshoppers. 

And golden chaplets loosely held their lutir, 

GracetiiUy waying in the genial breese ; 

And on Uieir arms were armlets, highly wronght^ 

and sung 

The praises of the mighty warrior. 

But Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleaaore, aayv 
that the Samians, being most extravagantly luxurious, de^ 
Btroyed the city, out of their meanneBs to one another, as 
effectually as the Sybarites destroyed theirs. 
. 31. But the Colophonians (as Phylarchus says), who ori- 
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ginally adopted a vety rigid eovmiB of life, when, In eonse*' 
quence of the alliance and friendship wfaieh they formed with 
ike Lydiang, they began to give way to luxury, used to go 
into public with their hur adorned with golden ornaments, as 
Xenophanes tdls us— 

They learnt all sorts of useless foolifAness 

From the effeminate Lydians, while thej 
Were held in bondage to sharp tyranny. 

They went into the fornm richly clad 
In purple garments, in nnmerons companies, 

Whose strength was not less than a thousand men, 
Boasting of hair lutnrlonsly dress*d» 

Dripping with costly and sweet-smelling oils* 

And to such a degree did they carry their dissoluteness and 

their unseemly drunkenness, that some of them never onoe 

saw the sun dther rise or set : and they passed a law, Which 

continued even to our time^ that the female fluteplayera and 

female harpers, and all such musicians and singers, should 

receive pay from daybreak to midday, and untU the lamps 

were lighted; but affcer that they set aside the rest of the 

night to get dnmk in. And Theopompus, in the fifteenth 

book of his History, says, ^'that a thousand men of that 

city used to walk about the city, wearing purple garm^its, 

which was at that time a colour rare even amoii^ kingfs^ and 

greatly sought after; for purple was constantly sold for it» 

weight in silver. And so, owing to these practices, they fell 

under the power of tyrants, and became torn by Actions, and 

BO were undone with their country." And Dic^nes the 

Babylonian gave the same account of them, in the first book 

of his Laws. And Antiphanes, speaking generally of the 

luxury of aJl the tonians, has the following lia^ in hiA 

Dodona : — 

Say, from what country do you come, what land 
Call you your home 1 Is this a delicate 
Luxurious band of long and soft-robed men 
From cities of Ionia that here approaches 1 

And TheophrastaSj in his essay on Pleasure, says that the 
Tonians, on account of the extraordinary height to which they 
carried their luxury, gave rise to what is now known as the 
golden proverb. 

32. And Theopompus^ in the eighth book of his History of 
the Affairs of Philip, says that some of those tribes which live 
on the searOOdBt are exceedingly luxurious in their manner of 
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Uving. Bat about the Byzantians and Chalcedoiiians, the 
same Theopompus makes the following statement: — ^**But 
the Byzantians, because they had been governed a long time 
by a democracy, and because their city was so situated as to 
be a kind of mart, and because the whole people spent the 
whole of their time in the market-place and about the har- 
bour, were very intemperate, and in the constant habit of 
feasting and drinking at the wine-sellers'. But the Chalce- 
donians, before they became members of the same city with 
them, were men who at all times cultivated better habits and 
principles of life ; but after they had tasted of the democracy 
of the Byzantians, they fell into ruinous luxury, and, from 
having been most temperate and moderate in their daily life, 
they became a nation of hard drinkers, and very extrava- 
gant" And, in the twenty-first book of the History of the 
Afiyrs of Philip, he says that the nation of the Umbrians 
(and that is a tribe which lives on the shores of the Hadriatic) 
was exceedingly devoted to luxury, and lived in a manner 
very like the Lydians, and had a fertile country, owing to 
which they advanced in prosperity. 

33. But speaking about the Thessalians, in his fourth book, 
he says that ''they spend all their time among dancing 
women and flute-playing women, and some spend all the day 
in dice and drilling, and similar pastimes; and they are 
more anxious how they may display their tables loaded with 
all kinds of food, than how they may exhibit a regular and 
orderly life. But the Pharsalians," says he, " are of all men 
the most indolent and the most extravagant." And the Thes- 
salians are confessed (as Critias says) to be the most extrava- 
gant of all the Greeks, both in their way of living and in their 
apparel ; which was a reason why they conducted the Persians 
into Greece, desiring to copy their luxury and expense. 

But concerning the iEtolians, Polybius tells us, in the 
thirteenth book of his History, that on account of their con- 
tinual wars, and the extravagance of their lives, they became 
involved in debt. And Agatharchides, in the twelfth book of 
his Histories, says — *' The iEtolians are so much the more 
ready to encounter death, in proportion as they seek to live 
extravagantly and with greater prodigality than any other 
nation." 

34. But the Sicilians, and especially the Syracusans, are 
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very notorious for their luxury; as Aristophanes also teUs us, 
in his Daitaleisy where he says-^ 

Bat after that I lent you, yoa did not 
Learn this at all ; bat only leamt to drink, 
And sing looee songs at Syracosan feasts. 
And how toshare in Sybaritic banqaets. 
And to drink Chian wine in Spartaa cups. 

But Plato, in his Epistles, says — '< It was with this inten-> 
tion that I went to Italy and Sicily, when I paid my first 
visit there. But when I got there, the way of life that 
I found there was not at fdl pleasing to me ; for twice in 
the day they eat to satiety, and they never sleep alone at 
night j and they indulge also in all other such praqfices 
as naturally follow on such habits : for, after such habits as 
these, no man in all the world, who has been bred up in them 
from his youth, can possibly turn out sensible; and as for 
being temperate and virtuous, that none of them ever think 
of." And in the third book of his Polity he writes as fol« 
lows: — " It seems to me, my firiend, that you do not approve 
of the Syracusan tables, and the Sicilian variety of dishes ; 
and you do not approve either of men, who wish to preserve 
a vigorous constitution, devoting themselves to Corinthian 
mistresses; nor do you much admire the delicacy which is 
usually attributed to Athenian sweetmeats. 

35, But Posidonius, in the sixteenth book of his Histories, 
speaking of the cities in Syria, and saying how luxurious they 
were, writes as follows : — " The inhabitants of the towns;, on 
account of the great fertility of the land, used to derive great 
revenues from their estates, and after their labours for neces- 
sary things used to celebrate frequent entertainments, at 
which they feasted incessantly, using their gymnasia for 
baths, and anointing themselves with very costly oils and per- 
fimies; and they passed all their time in their ypa/x/iarctd, for 
that was the name which they gave to their public banquet- 
ing-rooms, as if they had been their own private houses; and 
the greater part of the day they remained in them, filling 
their bellies with meat and drink, so as even to carry away a 
good deal to eat at home; and they delighted their ears with 
ihe music of a noisy lyre, so that whole cities resounded 
with such noises." But Agatharchides, in the thirty-fifth book 
of his Affairs of Europe, says — '^ The Arycandians of Lycia^ 
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Imog ueighbouis of the liimyxes, bavipg g/^ iovolred in 
debt, on account of the intemperance and eztravagimoe of 
their way of living, and, by reason of their indolence and 
devotion to pleasure, being unable to dischaige their debts, 
placed all their hopes on Mithridates, thiakiog that he would 
reward them with a general abolition of debts." And, in his 
thirty-first book, he says that the Zacynthians were inex- 
p^neueed in war, because they w&% aoou^tomed to live in 
ease and opulence. 

36. And PoJybius, in his seventh book, says, that the in- 
habitants of Capua in Campania, having beoome exceedingly 
rich through the eaicellence (^ thetu* soil, fell into habits of 
luxury find extravagance, exceeding ail that is reported of tbe 
inlialutants of Crotona or gybans. '^ Accordingly," says he, 
<*they, not being able to bear their present prosfpehty, called in 
Hannibal^ owing to which act they afterwards suffered into]s< 
^ble calamities at the hands of the Bomans. But the people 
pf PetQUa, who kept the promises which they had made to the 
^Rowaus, behaved with such resolution and f(»idtude when 
besieged by Hannibal, that they did not surrender till they 
had eaten all the hides which there were in the city, and the 
bark and young branches of all the trees which grew in the 
city, and tiU ^y bad endured a siege for eleven months, 
without any one coming to tiieir aasistauoe ; and tb^ did not 
«ven then surrender without the permission of the Bomans.*' 

37. And Phylardkus, in the eleventh book of his History, 

says that iBschylus says that the Curetes denjred their name 

from thinr luxurious habits-^ 

And their luxurioiis curls, like a fontL girUf!, 
On whioh acconnt they call'd him Kovfnrr^s,^ 

And Agathon in his Tbyestes says, that 'Hbe suitors who 

isourted the daughter of Pronax came sumptuously dressed 

in all other points, and also with very loivg, carefully dressed 

hair. Aud when they ^ed in obtaining her hand — 

At least (say they) we cut and dress'd our hair, 

To be an evidence of our luxury, 

A lovely action of a cheerful mind ; 

And thence we gain'd the glory of a name,-^ 

To be jKov^cs, from our well«<snt (ico^pi/i«s) hair." 

And the people of Cumee in Italy, as Hyperochus tells us, or 

whoever else it was who wrote the History of Cumss whioh 

* From Mip*f, to cut and dress the hair. 
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J0 attributed to imn, wore golden brocaded gamtoits all day, 
and robes embroidered with flowers; and uaed to go to the 
fields with tbeir wives, riding in chariots. — ^And this is what 
I have to say about the luxury of nations and cities. 

38. But of individual instances I have heard the following 
stories : — CteeiaS) in the third book of his Hist(»7 of FefBia^ 
says, that aU those who were ever kings in Asia devoted 
themselves mainly to luxury; and above all of them, Nioyas 
did so, the son of Ninus and Semiramis. He, therefore, 
remaining in- doors and living luxuriously, was never seen by 
any one, except by his eunuebs and by his own women. 

And another king of this sort was Sardauapalns, whom 
some call the son of Anacyndaraxes, and others the son of 
Anabaxarus. And so, when Arbaoes, who was one of the 
generals under him, a Mede by birth, endeavoured to mutage, 
by the assistanoe of one of the eunuchs, whose name was 
Sparamisus, to see Sardanapalus; and when he with diffi*- 
culty prevailed upon him, with the consent of the king 
hiroself, — when the Mede entered and saw him, painted with 
vermilion and adgmed like a woman, sitting among his con- 
cubines carding purple wool, and sitting among them with his 
feet up, wearing a woman's robe, and with his beard carefully 
scraped, and his &ce smoothed with pumice-stone (for he was 
whiter than milk, and pencilled under his eyes and eyebrows; 
and when he saw Arbaces, he was just putting a little more 
white imder his eyes), most historians, among whom Duris 
is one, relate that Arbaces, being indignant at his countrymen 
being ruled over by such a monarch as that, stabbed him and 
slew him. But Ctesias says that he went to war with him, 
and collected a great army, and then that Sardanapalus, 
being dethroned by Arbaces, died, burning himself alive in 
his palace, having heaped up a funeral pile four plethra in 
extent, on which he placed a hundred and fifty golden couches, 
and a corresponding number of tables, these, too, being aH 
made of gold. And he also erected on the funeral pile a 
chamber a himdred feet long, made of wood; and in it he 
had couches spread, and there he himself lay down with his 
wife, and his concubines lay on other couches around. For he 
had sent on his three sons and his daughters, when he saw 
that his aflairs were getting in a dangerous state, to Nineveh, 
to the king of that city, giving them three thousand talents 
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of gold. And he made the roof of this apartment of large 
stout beams, and then all the walls of it he made of numerous 
thick planks, so that it was impossible to escape out of it. 
And in it he placed ten millions of talents of gold, and a 
hundred millions of talents of silver, and robes, and purple 
garments, and every kind of apparel imaginable. And after 
that he bade the slaves set fire to the pile; and it was fifteen 
days burning. And those who saw the smoke wondered, and 
thought that he was celebrating a great sacrifice; but the 
eunuchs alone knew what was really being done. And in 
this way Sardanapalus, who had spent his life in extraordi- 
nary luxury, died with as much magnanimity as possible* 

39* But Clearchus, relating the history of the king of 
Persia, says that — " in a very prudent manner he proposed 
prizes for any one who could invent any delicious food. For 
this is what, I imagine, is meant by the brains of Jupiter 
and the king. On which account," continues he, "Sardanapa- 
lus was the most happy of ail monarohs, who during his Whole 
life preferred enjoyment to everything else, and who, even 
after his death, shows by his fingers, in the figure carved on 
his tomb, how much ridicule all human affairs deserve, being 

not worth the snap of his fingers which he makes 

anxiety about other things." 

However, Sardanapalus does not appear to have lived all 

his life in entire inaction; for the inscription on his tomb 

says — 

Sftrdanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day bailt Anchiale and Tarsus ; 
Bat now he's dead. 

And Amyntas, in the third book of his Account of the Posts, 
says that at Nineveh there is a very high mound, which 
Cyrus levelled with the ground when he besieged the city, and 
raised another mound against the city ; and that this mound 
was said to have been erected by Sardanapalus the son of King 
Ninus; and that on it there was said to be inscribed, on a 
marble pillar and in Ohaldaic characters, the following in- 
scription^ which Chserilus translated into Greek, and reduced 
to metre. And the inscription is as follows — 

I was the king, and while I lived on earth. 
And saw the bright rays of the genial sun, 
1 ate and drank and loved ; and knew full well 
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The time that men do lire on earth iris brief^ 
And liable to many sadden ehangesy 
Beverses, and calamities. Now othen 
Will have th* ei^joyment of my Inzniies, 
Which I do leave behind me. For these reaaona 
I neyer ceased one single day from pleasure. 

But Clitarchus, in the fourth book of his History of Alexander, 
sajs that Sardanapalus died of old age alter he had lost 
the sovereignty over the Syrians. And Aristobulus says — 
"In Anchiale, which was built by Sardanapalus, did Alex- 
ander, when he was on his expedition against the Persians, 
pitch his camp. And at no great distance was the monument 
of Sardanapalus, on which there was a marble figure putting 
together the fingers of its right hand, as if it were giving 
a fillip. And there was on it the following inscription in 

Assynan characters — 

Sardanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndarases, 
In one day built Anchiale and Tarsus. 
Bat, drink, and love ; the rest's not worth e*en this,— 

by "this" meaning the fillip he was giving with his fingers. 

40. But Sardanapalus was not the only king who was veiy 
luxurious, but so was also Androcotus the Phrygian. For he 
also used to wear a robe embroidered with flowers; and to 
adorn himself more superbly than a woman, as Mnaseas 
relates, in the third book of his History of Europe. But 
Olearchus, in the fifth book of his Lives, says that Sagaus the 
king of the Mariandyni used, out of luxui y, to eat, till he 
arrived at old age, out of his nurse's mouth, that he might not 
have the trouble of chewing his own food; and that he never 
put his hand lower than his navel ; on which account Aris- 
totle, laughing at Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, for a similar 
preposterous piece of laziness, says — 

His hands are clean, but sure his mind is not. 
And Ctesias relates that Annarus, a lieutenant of the king of 
Persia, and governor of Babylon, wore the entire dress and 
ornaments of a woman ; and though he was only a slave of 
the king, there used to come into the room while he was at 
supper a hundred and fifty women playing the lyre and 
singing. And they played and sang all the time that he was 
eating. And Phoenix of Colophon, the poet, speaking of 
liinus, in the first book of his Iambics, says^- 

ATH. — VOL. m. 3 I 
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There wis ft fimi «siB#d TSkim, IB I heidiv 

King of Assyria, who had a sea 

Of liquid gold, a»d mtokj other tretsweB) 

More than tbfe trhole boikI of the CM^ian sea. 

He ifdv^r «iw a ittaT ki all his life. 

But sat still siii«jB^ aor did wish to see one; 

He never, in his plaoe among the Magi, 

Roused the sacred fire, as the law bids, 

fToudxiingf the €krd With eoHisecrated wand *, 

He was no orateir, bo pfudent judge^ 

He aever leam'd to 8{)eak, or count a 8iu&« 

But was a wondrous itaan to eat and drink 

And love, and disregarded all besides : 

And wheki he died he left this rtile to men. 

Where Nineveh and his monument new Btaods ^-^ 

*' BehoM axid hear, whether froia. wide Assyria. 

You come, or else from Media, or if 

You're a Ohoraxian, or a long-hair'd native 

Of the lake country in Upper India, 

Tor these m^ warnings are not vain or false : 

I once was Ninvs^ a live breathing man, 

Kow I am nothing, only dust and elay. 

And an 1 afe, and ell I sang and jested. 

And all I loved ^ . 

But notr my Enemies have come ulpon me, 
They ha^ my treastires and my happiness. 
Tearing me a» the Baochn tear a kid ; 
And I am gone, not taking with me gold. 
Or horses, or a single silver chariot ; 
Once I did wear a crown, now I am dost. 

41. But Theopompas, in the fiftfeentht bodk of bfe fiistoiy 
^ Riilip, says that *^ Stfaton the king of l^don snrpasifted all 
tnea in luxury And devotion to pleasure. For as Hoiftcff ha« 
represented the PhsBackns as living feasting and drinking; 
and listening to harp-players and rhapsodii^s, so also drd 
Sttaton pass Ute whole of his life; and so much the mot^ 
devoted to pleasure was he than they, that the Fh^aoiattt, aft 
Homer reports, used to bold their banquets in the company 
^f tlkdr own wives attd tlaughtens; but Straton used to pt^ 
ip6»e his ententaiimiientB witibi flute-playing and hftip<-playing 
and lyte-playing women. Aad he sent for many ootirtesans 
from P^oponnesRUv and for mfmy musieians flrom lonia^ amd 
fyt oit^r girls from etwy part of Greede; some skilM m. 
ringing and some in dimoing, for exhibitions of i^:ill in whick 
'^ej h^ contests before himself and his friends; and wiitk 
these women he spent a great deal of his time. Be tiwck. 
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delightii^ in such a life as this^ and being by nftttm a date 
to luB puiioaB, IMS also eapedall j urged on by malry wilii 
Kieodea Eor he and Nieocles were always riTalling <nm 
mother ; each of them devoted all his attention to living 
xoiOfn luxurioody and pleanntly than the other. And so 
thej carried their emulation to such a height, as we have 
heard, that when either of them heard from bis visitors v^t 
was the ftmitara of the othet^s house, and how great was the 
•ipenee gone to by the other for any saoiifice, he immediately 
set to week to snxpaai him in snch things. And they were 
anxious to appear to all men prosperous and deserving <^ 
envy. Not but what neither of them continued prosperous 
throughout the whole of their lives, but wete both of them 
destroyed by violent deatha" ^ 

And Anaximenes, in his book entitled the Reverses of 
Eii^ giTii^ i^ saaoe account of Straton, says that he was 
flways endeavouring to ri-^ Nioodes, who was the king of 
Sakmis in CyjntiBiy and who was eiioeedingly devoted to luxury 
and debauchery, and that they both came to a violent end. 

42. And in the first book of his Hist(»y of the Affidis of 
Philip, nieopompus, vpeakiDg of Philip, says — ''And on the 
ibird day he comes to Onocarsts, which was a strong {^bu)e in 
Thrace, havia^ a large grove kept in beautifld order, and foil 
of evecy resource fbr iivii^ pleasantly, especially during the 
summer. For it was one of the places which had been 
tBpetMlj selected by Cotys, who, of all the kings that ever 
lived in Thrace^ was tiie most ei^er in his pursuit of jdeasure 
and luxuiy. And going round all the country, wherever he 
saw any place shaded with trees and well watered with 
springs, he made it into a banqueting pkoe. And going 
to them whenever he diose, he lued to celebrate sacrifices to 
the Gods, and there he would stay with his lieuteuants, being 
a very ha{^y and enviable man, until he took it into his 
head to blaspheme Minerva^ and to treat her with contempt." 
And the historian goeis on to say, that Cotys once pr^Mtred 
a feast, as if Minerva had married him; and prepared a 
bedchamber for her, and then, in a state of intoxicatioQ, 
he waited lor the goddess. And beii^. already totally 
out of his mind, he sent one of his body-guards to see 
whether the goddess had arrived at the bedchamber. And 
when he came there^ and went back and reported that 

3i2 
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there was nobody there, he i^ot him and killed him. And 
he treated a second in the same way, until a third went, 
and on his return told him that the goddess had been a 
long time waiting for him. And this king, being once 
jealous of his wife, cut her up with his own hands^ beginning 
at her legs. 

43. But in the thirteenth book of his History of the 
Affairs of Philip, speaking of Chabrias the Athenian, he says 
— " But he was unable to li^ in the city, partly on account 
of his intemperance, and partly because of the extravagant 
habits of his daily Ufe, and partly because of the Athenians. 
For they are always unfavourable to eminent men; on which 
account their most illustrious citizens preferred to live out of 
the city. For instance, Iphicrates Hved in Thrace, and Conon in 
Cyprus, and Timotheus in Lesbos, and Chares at Sigeum, and 
Chabrias himself in Egypt.*' And about Chares he says, in 
his forty-fifth book — ''But Chares was a slow and stupid man, 
and one wholly devoted to pleasure. And even when he was 
engaged in his military expeditions, he used to take about 
with him female flute-players, and female harp-players, and a 
lot of common courtesans. And of the money which was 
contributed for the purposes of the war, some he expended on 
this sort of profligacy, and some he left behind at Athens, to 
be distributed among the orators and those who propose 
decrees, and on those private individuals who had actions 
depending. And for all this the Athenian populace was so 
far &om being indignant, that for this very reason he became 
more popular than any other citizen; and naturally too : for 
they all lived in this manner, that then* young men spent 
all their time among flute-players and courtesans ; and those 
who were a. little older than they, devoted themselves to 
gambling, and profligacy of that sort; and the whole people 
spent more money on its public banquets and entertain- 
ments than on the provision necessary for the well-doing of 
the state. 

But in the work of Theopompus, entitled, " Concerning the 
Money of which the Temple at Delphi was pillaged," he 
says — ''Chares the Athenian got sixty talents by means of 
Lysander. And with this money he gave a banquet to the 
Athenians in the market-place, celebrating a triumphal sacri- 
fice in honour of their victory gained in the battle which 
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took pMce against the foreign troops of Philip." And these 
troops were commanded by Adseus, sumamed the Cock, con- 
cerning whom Heraclkles the comic poet speaks in the follow* 
ing manner — 

Bnt when he caught the dunghill cock of Philip 
CrowiDg too early in the mom, and straying, 
He kill'd him ; for he bad not got his crest on. 
And having kilFd this one, then Chares gave 
A splendid banquet to the Athenian people ; 
So Uberal and magnificent was he. 

And Doris gives the same account. 

44. But Idomeneus tells us that the Pisistratideo aJso^ 
Hippias and Hipparchus^ instituted banquets and enter- 
tainments; on which account they had a vast quantity of 
horses and other articles of hizury. And this it was that 
made their government so oppressive. And yet their ^.ther, 
Pisistratus, had been a moderate man in his pleasures, so that 
he never stationed guards in his fortified places, nor in his 
gardens, as Theopompus relates in his twenty-first book, but 
let any one who chose come in and enjoy them, and take 
whatever he pleased. And Cimon afterwards adopted the 
same conduct, in imitation of Pisistratus. And Theopompus 
mentions Cimon in the tenth book of his History of the 
Afiairs of Philip, saying — " Cimon the Athenian never placed 
any one in his fields or gardens to protect the fruit, in order 
that any of the citizens who chose might go in and pick the 
fruit, and take whatever they wanted in those places. And 
besides this, he opened his house to every one, and made 
a daily practice of providing a plain meal for a great number 
of people; and all the poor Athenians who came that way 
might enter and partake of it. He also paid great attenti n 
to all those who from day to day came to ask something of 
him ; and they say that he used always to take about with, 
him one or two young men bearing bags of money. And he 
ordered them to give money to whoever came to him to ask 
anything of him. And they say that he also often con- 
tributed towards the expense of frinerals. And this too is a 
thing that he often did ; whenever he met any citizen badly 
dad, he used to order one of the young men who were follow- 
ing him to change cloaks with him. And so by all these 
means he acquired a high reputation, and was the first of all 
the citizens." 
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But HsistratniB was in many reelects very Oppressive; and 
some say thai that statue of Bacchus which there is at Athetoc^ 
was made in his likenesa # 

45. And Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure 
says that Perioles, nicknamed the Olympjan, after he got rid of 
his wife out of his house, and devoted himself to a life of plea- 
sure, Hved with Aspasia, the courtesan from Megara^ and spent 
the greater part of his substance on her. And Themistocles, 
when the Athenians were not yet in such a state of intoxica- 
tion, and had not yet begun to use oourtesane, openly filled 
a chariot with prostitutes, and drove early in the morning 
through the Ceramicus when it was full. But Idomeneus has 
made this statement in an ambiguous manner, so as to leave 
it uncertain whether he means that he harnessed the prosti- 
tutes in his chariot like horses^ or ma^ly that he made ihenr 
mount his four-horsed chariot. And Posbib, in the third book 
of his History of the A£birs of Magnesia, Bays, that Themi»- 
tocles, having been invested wi<^ a crowned magistracy in 
Magnesia, sacrificed to Minerva, and called the fieetival the 
Panathensoa. And he sacrificed also to Dionysius Choopo4€0, 
and celebrated the festival of the Choeis there. But 01ea»^uSy 
in the first book of his treatise on Friendship, says tliat The- 
mistodes had a triclinium of great beauty made for him, and 
said that he should be quite contented if he could fill that 
with fiiends. 

46. And Ohamasleon of Fontus, in his Essay on Anaoreoo, 

having quoted these lines— 

And Peripfaoretos Artenoa 

Is loved by goldea-hair'd Eorypylo^ 

says that Artemo derived this nickname firom. living luxu- 
riously, and being carried about (rtputUpw^) on a couch. 
For Anacreon says that he had been previously very poor, and 
then became on a sudden very luxurious, in the following 

verses — 

Haying before a poor berberimn cloak. 

And scanty cap, and his poor ears 

With wooden earrings decorated. 

And wearing round his ribs a newly-boni^ 

Baw ox-hide, fitter for a ease 

For an old-&shion'd shield, this wrstch 

Artemon, who long has lived 

With bakers' women, and the lowest of iiie low. 

Now haying foand a new style of life. 



Ofte^ thnmU his aeek into tke yo]b9, 

Or beneftth the Bpear doth crouch ; 

And many a weal he can display, 

Mark'd on his back with well-deserred Mearge ; 

And well phiok*4 as to hair- and heard. 

But now he mouvta hia chariot*. Im the aon 

Of Cyofv and his golden earrings wes^n ; 

And like a woman bears 

An iToiy parasol o*er his delicate head. 

47. B«t SatjTuet, speajking of the beaui^ Alpibiades^ $ftj% 
<-*>-<< It ifi 9aid th»t wbiti he wft3 in loiua^ b^ va/k more liuuriouis 
than Ui& lomaiM themselYea. And wbeii b« wa^ m Tb^bofi 
be tHW€4 bu»8df» and practised gyomaaUc ei^ereises, being 
Hiore of a Boaotian than.tbe Thebans tbemsely^s. And m 
Thessaly be loved horses and drove chariots; being fonder 9f 
liQfffiea ^an tbe Aleuad® : and at Bparta be practised courage 
.^d fortitude, and siu^ptanaed tbe Laeed^emoniaQS tbemselves. 
And again, in Tbraoe be out-drank ^^n the Tbraoians thena- 
selves. And once wishing to tempt his wife, he sent her a 
thouanAd Darics in an£>tl^r man's name : and b^ing exoeed- 
ingly beautiful in bis person, be cherished his hair the greater 
part of bis life, and used to wear an extraordinary kind ^ 
aboe^ yflmk is called Al(»hias from hioju And whenever ha 
vas a diG^regns^ he made a prooeaaion clad in a purple robe.; 
iand going into the theatre he was admired not only \i^ the 
m^^i, but also by the women: on wbi<^ account Anti^tibenes^ 
the pupil of So^tes, whp often had seen Alcib^es, speaka^^ 
him as a powerful and manly man, and impatient of re.at.raint, 
and audacious, and exceedingly beautiful through aU his life. 

" And whenever he went on a journey he used four of the 
allied cities as his maid-servants. For the Ephesians used to 
put up a Persian tent for him ; and the Chians used to find 
him food for bis horses ; and the people of Cyaaeus supplied 
him with viatima for his saorifiQes and banquets; and the 
L^bians gave him wine, and eveiything elae whieb he wanted 
Cor hia daily food. And w^n he oame to Athens from 
Qlysapia» he offi^red up two piotunes, the work of Aglaophim : 
one of whieh re{»rasented tb£i pneatesaeis of Olympia and 
Delphi crowning him; and in the other Nemea was sitting, 
and Aleiliaadea on her knees, i^pearing more beautiful th^ 
any oi the women, And even when <m military e^cpeditions 
be wished to appesx beautiful; accordingly he had a shield 
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made of gold and ivory, on which was carved Love brandish- 
ing a thunderbolt as the ensign. And once having gone to 
supi>er at the house of Anytus, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, and who was a rich man, when one of the company 
who was supping there with him was Thrasyllus, (and he was 
a poor man,) he pledged Thrasyllus in half the cups which 
were set out on the side-board, and then ordered the ser- 
vants to carry them to Thrasyllus's house; and then he 
very civilly wished Anytus good night, and so departed. But 
Anytus, in a very affectionate and liberal spirit, when some 
one said what an inconsiderate thing Alctbiades had done ; 
* No, by Jove,* said he, * but what a kind and considerate 
thing; for when he had the power to have taken away every- 
thing, he has left me half.' " 

48. And Lysias the orator, speaking of his luxury, says — 
'^ For Axiochus and Alcibiades having sailed to the Helles- 
pont, married at Abydus, both of them marrying one wife, 
Medontias of Abydus, and both cohabited with her. After 
this they had a daughter, and they said that they could not 
tell whose daughter she was ; and when she was old enough to 
be married, they both cohabited with her too ; and when 
Alcibiades came to her, he said that she was the daughter of 
Axiochus, and Axiochus in his turn said she was the daughter 
of Alcibiades.'* And he is ridiculed by Eupolis, after the 
fashion of the comic writers, as being very intemperate with 
regard to women ; for Eupolis says in his Flatterers — 

A. Let Alcibiades leave the women's rooms, 

B, Why do you jest 

Will yoa not now go home and tiy yoor hand 
On your own wife 1 

And Pherecrates says — 

For Alcibiades, who's no man {dv^p) at all, 

Is, as it seems, now eyery woman's husband (dir/ip). 

And when he was at Sparta he seduced Timaea, the wife of 
Agis the king. And when some people reproached him .for 
80 doing, he said, " that he did not intrigue with her out of 
incontinence, but in order that a son of his might be king at 
Sparta; and that the kings might no longer be said to be 
descended from Hercules, but from Alcibiades:" and when he 
was engaged in his mihtary expeditions, he used to take about 
with him Timandra, the mother of Lais the Corinthian, and 
Theodote, who was an Athenian courtesan. 
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49. But after his banishment, having made the Athenians 
masters of the Hellespont, and having taken more than five 
thpusand Peloponnesians prisoners, he sent them to Athens; 
and after this, returning to his country, he crowned the Attic 
triremes with branches, and mitres, and fillets. And &sten- 
ing to his own vessels a quantity pf ships which he had taken, 
with their beaks broken ofi^, to the number. of two himdred, 
and conveying also transports full of Lacedeemonian and 
Peloponnesian spoils and arms, be sailed into the Pirsdus : and 
the trireme in which he himself was, ran up to the very bars 
of the Piraeus with purple sails; and when it got inside the 
harbour, and when the rowers took their oars, Chrysogonus 
played on a flute the trierio air, dad in a Persian robe, and 
Oallippides the tragedian, clad in a theatrical dvess, gave the 
word to the rowers. On accoimt of which some one said 
with great wit — " Sparta could never have endured two 
Lysanders, nor Athens two Alcibiadeses." But Alcibiades was 
imitating the Medism of Pausanias, and when he was staying 
with Pharnabazus, he put on a Persian robe, and learnt the 
Persian language, as Themistocles had done. 

50. And Duris says, in the twenty-second book of his His- 
toiy, — " Pausanias, the king of Lacedsemon, having laid aside 
the national cloak of Lacedsemon, adopted the Persian dress. 
And Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, adopted a theatrical robe 
and a golden tragic crown with a clasp. And Alexander, when 
he became master of Asia, also adopted the Persian dress. But 
Demetrius outdid them all; for the very shoes which he wore 
he had made in a most costly manner; for in its form it was 
a kind of buskin, made of most expensive purple wool ; and 
on this the makers wove a great deal of golden embroidery^ 
both before and behind; and his cloak was of a brilliant tawny 
colour ; and, in short, a representation of the heavens wias woven 
into it, having the stars and twelve signs of the Zodiac all 
wrought in gold ; and his head-band was spangled all over with 
gold, binding on a purple broad-brimmed hat in such a manner 
that the outer fringes hung down the back. And when the 
Bemetrian festival was celebrated at Athens, Demetrius him- 
self was painted on the proscenium, sitting on the world.** 
And Nymphis of Heraclea, in the sixth book of his treatise 
on his Country, says — " Pausanias, who defeated Mardoniua 
at Platsea^ having transgressed the laws of Sparta, and given 
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fainiflelf lip to pride, ^rhen staying near Bgrflafttinm, dared to 
put an inscription on the brazen goblet wiiich is there eoa- 
secrated to the god% whose temple is at the entrance of the 
strait, (and the goblet is in existence to this day,) as if h« 
had dedicated it himself; putting this inscription on it, foiw 
getting himself through his luxury and arroganoe-* 

Panaaniai, the general of broad Greeoe, 

Offered this goblet to the royid Neptune, 
A fit memorial of his deathless vigour. 

Here in the Euxine sea. He was bj birth 
A Spartan, and Cleombrotus's son. 

Sprung from the ancient race of Heroolea.'' 

51. ^ Pharax the lAced»monian also indulged hixnself ia 
luxmy,'* as llieopompus tells us in the fourteenth book of hig 
History, ^ and he abandoned himself to pleasure in so disso^ 
lute and unrestrained a manner, that by reoaon of his intem- 
perance he was much oftener taken for a Sicilian, thap for a 
Spartan by reason of his country." And in his fifty'^ieooiid 
book he says that *' Archidamus the Laoedeemciiian, having 
abandoned his national custcnns, adopted fbieign and effemi- 
nate habits; so that he could not endure the way of lifb 
which existed in his own country, but was alwsfrs, by reason 
of his intemperance, anxious to live in f(»:eign countries. And 
when the Tarentines sent an embassy about an alliance, he 
was suudous to go out with them as an ally; and being thera, 
and having been slain in the wars, he was not thought worthy 
even of a burial, although the Tarentines oieied a great deal 
of money to the enemy to be allowed to take up his body." 

And Phylarchus, in the tenth book of his Histories, says 
that Isanthes was the king of that tribe of Tbracians called 
CrobysH, and that he surpanaed all the men of his timic in 
luzuxy; and he was a rich man, and very handsome. Aad 
the same historian tells us, in his twentyHsecond book, that 
Ptolemy the Second, king of Egypt, the most admiiadbk of 
all princes, and the most learned and aoeompliahed of mea, 
was so begv^led and debased in his mind hy his unseasouabie 
luxury, that he actually dreamed that he should live for 
ever, and said that he alone had found out how to become 
immortal. And once, after he had been afflicted by the gout 
for many days, when at last he got a little bett^, and saw 
through his window-blinds soine Egyptians dining by the 
mer edde, and eating ^nHhatever it might be that they had, and 
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Ijring at random on ibe sand, '' wreiehed man thai I av/* 

said he, '' that I am not one of those men !*' 

S2. Now GEkUiaa and his fiatteran we have abeady suffi- 

dsBiilj m^itioiied. But sinee HeraoUdes of Pontni^ in hia 

treatiee on Pleasures, speaks of him, we will retmn to the 

sabjeetsoid quote what he aaya: — ''When first the Persians 

made an ezpadUion against Greece, there was, as they say, an 

Eretiian of the name of Diomnestus, who became master of 

all the treoaures of the general; fear he happened to have 

pitehed his tent in his field, and to have put his mo«ey awm^ 

in some room of his house. But wfa^i the Persians were aU 

destroyed, then Dioaaooestus took the money without any one 

heing aware of it; but when the king of Persia sent an army 

into £retria the seeond time, ordering his generals utterly to 

destroy the eity, then, as was natural, all who were at ail wdl 

df carried away their treasures. Aceordtii^ly tikiose of the 

fiuBuly of Diomnei^us who were left, secretly removed their 

money ta Athoss, to ih» house <]f Hipponicos, i&e son of 

Callias, wkio was sumamed Ammon ; and when all the Eretriana 

had been driTon ooit of their eity by the Persians, this fiunily 

rraudned stiU in posseeeoon of th^ wealth, which was great. So 

Hipponicus, who was the son of that maai who had originally 

zeoeiyed the d^osit, begged the Athenians to grant him a pboe 

in the A0ro|>oli% where he might construct a room to stove 

vp all this money in, sayii:^ that it was not safe for sueh iraat 

sums to remain in a private house. And the Aihenians did 

grant him such a place; but afterwards, he, being warned 

agausLst sudii a step by his' friends, changed his mind. 

''Galliaa, l^iere&xe, became the master of all this mooey>and 
hved a life of pleasure, (for what limit was thero to the 
&itterers ntho snrroimded him, or to the troops of oon^ 
panions who were always about him? and what extravaganee 
wss there which he did not think nothing of 9) However, his 
TcJnptnous life afterwards reduoed him so low, that he ww 
oompelied to pass ihe rest of his life with one barbarian old 
woman for a servant, and he was in want of actual daily 
necessaries, and so he died. 

<' But who was it who got rid of the riohes of Nidas of 
Peigasa, or of Ischomaohust was it not Autoclees and Epi- 
deefl^ who p:eferred living with one another, and who eon- 
sidered evorythii^ second to pleasure) and after diey had 
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squandered all this wealth, they drank hemlock together, and 
so perished." 

53. But, concerning the luxury of Alexander the Great, 
Ephippus the Olynthian, in his treatise on the Deaths of 
Alexander and Hepbsestion, says that " he had in his park 
a golden throne, and couches with silver feet, on which he 
used to sit and transact business with his companions.** But 
Nicobule says, that " while he was at supper all the morris 
dancers and athletes studied to amuse the king; and at his 
Yeiy last banquet, Alexander, remembering an episode in 
the Andromeda of Euripides, recited it in a declamatory 
manner, and then drank a cup of unmixed wine with great 
eagerness, and compelled all the rest to do so too.'* And 
Ephippus tells us that " Alexander used to wear even the 
sacred vestments at his entertainments; and sometimes he 
would wear the purple robe, and cloven sandals, and horns of. 
Ammon, as if he had been the god ; and sometimes he would 
imitate Diana^ whose dress he often wore while driving in his 
chariot; having on also a Persian robe, but displaying above 
his shoulders the bow and javelin of the goddess. Sometimes 
also he would appear in the guise of Mercury ; at other times, 
and indeed almost every day, he would wear U purple cloak, 
and a tunic shot with white, and a cap which had a royal 
diadem attached to it. And when he was in private with his 
friends he wore the sandals of Mercury, and the petasus on 
his head, and held the caducous in his hand. Often also he 
wore a lion's skin, and carried a club, like Hercules." 

What wonder then is it, if in our time the emperor Com- 
modus, when he drove abroad in his chariot, had the dub of 
Hercules lying beside him, with a lion's skin spread at his feet, 
and liked to be called Hercules, when even Alexander, the pupil 
of Aristotle, represented himself as like so many gods, and even 
like Diana? And Alexander used to have the floor sprinkled 
with exquisite perfumes and with fragrant wine ; and myrrh 
was burnt before him, and other kinds of incense ; and all the 
bystanders kept silence, or spoke only words of good omen, 
out of fear. For he was a very violent man, with no regard 
for human life ; for he appeared to be a man of a melancholic 
constitution. And on one occasion, at Ecbatana, when he 
was offering a sacrifice to Bacchus, and when everything was 
{urepared in a most lavish manner for the banquet^ . . • and 
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Satrabates the satrap, feasted all the soldiers. . • . . '^ But 
-when a, great multitude was collected to see the spectacle/^ 
says Ephippus, '^ there were on a sudden some arrogant pro- 
clamations published, more insolent even than Persian arro- 
gance was wont to dictate. For^ as different people were 
publishing different proclamations, and proposing to make 
Alexander large presents, which they called crowns, one of 
the keepers of his armoury, going beyond aU previous flattery, 
having previously arranged the matter wiUi Alexander, or- 
dered the herald to proclaim that Gorges, the keeper of the 
armoury, presents Alexander, the son of Ammon, with three 
thousand pieces of gold ; and will also present hhn, when he 
lays siege to Athens, with ten thousand complete suits of 
armour, and with an equal nimiber of catapults and all 
weapons required for the war. 

54. And Chares, in the tenth book of his History of Alex- 
ander, says — *' When he took Darius prisoner, he celebrated a 
marriage-feast for himself and his companions, having had 
ninety-two bedchambers prepared in the same place. There 
was a house built capable of containing a hundred couches ; 
and in it every couch was adorned with wedding parapher- 
nalia to the value of twenty mines, and was made of silver 
itself; but his own bed had golden feet. And he also invited 
to the banquet which he gave, all his own private friends, 
and those he arranged opposite to himself and the other 
bridegrooms ; and his forces also belonging to the army 
and navy, and all the ambassadors which were present, and 
ail the other strangers who were staying at his court. 
And the apartment was furnished in the most costly and 
magnificent manner, with sumptuous garments and cloths, 
and beneath them were other cloths of purple, and scarlet, 
and gold. And,, for the sake of solidity, pillars supported the 
tent, each twenty cubits long, plated all over with gold and 
Oliver, and inlaid with precious stones ; and all around these 
were spread costly curtains embroidered with figures of ani- 
mals, and with gold, having gold and silver curtain-rods. 
And the circumference of the court was four stadia. And 
the banquet took place, begiiming at the sound of a trumpet, 
at that marriage feast, and on other occasions whenever 
the king offered a solemn sacrifice, so that all the army 
knew it. 
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And this maiTiage fbast lasted fire days. And a givat num- 
ber bot& of barbariaeoB and Gereelm brought eontf^tMoi t^ 
it; and also some of the Indian tribcm 4id so. And there 
wet^ prenent some vonderftil eonjaronh-^S^mntiB of llamQ^ 
tnm, and PMlis^des of Syra^ase^ and Heituolittas of Mityieocf ; 
after whom also Alexis of Tarentum, iha xiuvptddist^ cxhtlnitedl 
Ilk skill. Tkere came also hairp-playein, iniio pkyed wiliKMit 
8inging,--^mtmus of Methymne, and Aristonynras the Athe- 
nian, and AthenodoriBS the Teian. And Heanuslitos the Ta^ 
z^^tine pkyed on tiie harp, accompanying himself with his 
roice, and so did Arlstocarates ^m TbebuL And of flats- 
play^n acoompianied m^ song, there wete present Dionysius 
of Heraclea, and Hyporbolos ^ Cyiasns. And of olhor flute^ 
pkyera there weire the following, who first <^ all |^yed Ibie 
air called The Pythian, and afterwardi plaj^d witik the 
choruses, — Timotiieus, Phrynidins, Oapha^as, Diophaatas, 
and also Evius the Ohalcidian. And from this time kfr^ 
mitd, 1±iose who were formerly called Dionysio-ocdaees,^ wera 
called AlexandrcHColaoes, on account of the extravagant libe^ 
rality of their presents, inih which AlexandM' was pleased 
And there were also tragedian» who aeted^-^HiesBalns, 
and Athenodoms, and Aristocritos ; and of comic actors 
tbere w^e Lycon, and Phormion, and Ariston. l^re was 
also Phasimelns ike harp-player. And the crowns scskt by 
the ambassadors a»d by oiJier people amoonted in valtte 
to fifteen thousand talents. 

^, But Polyoletus of Larissa, in the eighth book oi his 
History, says that Alexander used to sleep on a golden 
oouch, and that fi«rte>pkyi]9^ men and women followed him 
to t^ camp, and that he used to drink iAll daybreak. And 
Clearohus, in his treatise on lives, &^>eaking of !Darius wiio 
mA dethroned by Alexand^, says, " The king of tiie Pendaas 
^Ifered prizes to those who could invent pleasures for Mmji 
and by this conduct allowed his whole empire and sovereignty 
to be subverted by pleasures. Nor was he awai« that he was 
d^eating himsdf till others had wrested his sceptre from him 
and had been ^i^oelaimed in his place.** And Phylardius, in 
the twenty-lMrd book of his History, and Agatharehides of 
Onidus, in the tenth book of his Histoiy of Asia, say that the 
4Kns|)iattions ako of Alexander gave way to the most ^ttravagant 

1 KSXtti, a flatterer. 
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luxury. And one of them was a man named Agnon, niko 
med to wear gokieQ studs in. his aandais and tkoea And 
Cleitas, who was Bunnmttd The White, Whenerer he was 
about to transact businees, used to eon^erse with every on0 
who canie to him while waUdng about on a pmple carpet. 
And Perdiccas and Cratenuf, who were fond of athletic exer* 
dsei^ had men follow them with hides &stened togethw so as 
to coyer a place an entire stadium in extent ; and tiien they 
selected a spot within the encampment which they had 
covered with thesid skins as an awning ; and under this they 
practised their gymnastics. 

They were followed also by munerous beasts of burden, 
which carried sand for the use of the pakestra. And Leon- 
tuitus and Menelaus, who were very fond of hunting, had 
eartains brought after them calculated to enclose a space 
a hundred stadia in drctemfer^o^ with which they fenced in 
a llffge space and then pivietised hunting within it. And as 
for the golden plano^treesy and the golden vine— having on it 
bunches of grapes made of emeralds and Indian carbuncles^ 
and all sorts of other stones of the most costly and magnifi- 
eent description, under which the kings of Persia used often 
to sit when transacting business^ — the expense of all this, says 
Pkylardiu^ was fiur less than the daily sums squandered by 
Alexander ; for he had a tent capable of containing a hundred 
eonches^ a&d fifty golden pillars supported it. And over it 
were spread golden canopies wrought with the most sup^ b 
and, costly embroidexy, to shade aU the upper part of it. And 
first of ally five hundred Persian Melophori stood all round the 
iBside of it, clad in robes of purple and apple-green ; and 
besides them tiiere were bowmen to the number of a thon« 
SQi^d, some clad in garments of a fiery red, and others in 
purple; and many of them had blue cloaks. And in firont of 
ik&m stood five hundred Macedonian Argyrampides ; smd in 
the middle of the tent was placed a golden chair, on which 
jyezander used to sit and transact business, his body-guards 
standing all around. And on the outside, all round the tent^ 
1^ a troop of el^hants regularly equipped, and a thousand 
Macedonians, having Macedonian dresses; and then ten 
tiiousand Persians: and the numb^ of those who wore puiple 
amounted to five hundred, to whom Alexander gave this 
dress for them to wear. And though he had such a numerous 
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retinue of Mends and servants, still no one dared to approach 
Alexander of his own accord ; so great was his dignity and 
the veneration with which they regarded him. And at that 
time Alexander wrote letters to the cities in Ionia, and to the 
Ohians first of all, to send him a quantity of purple ; for he 
wished all his companions to wear purple rohes. And when 
his letter was read among the Chians, Theocritus the philoso- 
pher being present, said — 

He fell by purple ^ death and mighty fate. 

56, AndPosidonius, in the twenty-eighth book of hisHistory^ 
«ays that '* Antiochus the king, who was sumamed Grjrpus, 
when he was celebrating the games at Daphne, gave a mag- 
nificent entertainment; at which, first of all, a distribution of 
entire joints took place, and after that another distribution of 
geese, and hares, and antelopes all alive. There were also/' 
says he, " distributed golden crowns to the feasters, and a 
great quantity of silver plate, and of servants, and horses, and 
camels. And every one was expected to mount a camel, and 
drink ; and after that he was presented with the camel, and 
with all that was on the camel, and the boy who stood by it," 
And in his fourteenth book, speaking of his namesake Anti- 
ochus, who made war upon Arsaces, and invaded Media, he 
says that *' he made a feast for a great multitude every day; 
at which, besides the things which were consumed, and the 
heaps of fragments which were left, eveiy one of the guests 
carried away with him entire joints of beasts, and birds, and 
fishes which had never been carved, all ready dressed, in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill a waggon. And after this they were 
presented with a quantity of sweetmeats, and chaplets, and 
crowns of myrrh and frankincense, with turbans as long as 
a man, made of strips of gold brocade. 

57. But Clytus, the pupil of Aristotle, in his History of 
Miletus, says that '^ Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, collected 
everything that was worth speaking of everywhere to gratify 
his luxury, having assembled dogs from Epirus, and goats 
from Scyros, and sheep from Miletus, and swine from Sicily.** 

^ nop<l>ip€05 is a common epithet of death in Homer. Liddell and 
Scott say — " The first notion of vop^^ptos "was probably of the troubled 
sea, V, voptpvpot," — ^and refer the use of it in tids passage to the colour 
of the blood, unless it be = /xe^os Bwaros. 
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And Alexis, in the third book of his Samian Anittls, says 
that *' Samos was adorned by Polycrates with the productions 
of many other cities ; as he imported Molossian and Lacedae- 
monian dogs, and goats from Scyros and Naxos, and sheep 
from MUetus and Attica. He also" says he, "sent for artists, 
promising them enormous wages. But before he became tyranl^ 
having prepared a number of costly couches and goblets^ 
he allowed any one the use of them who was preparing any 
marriage-feast or extraordinary entertainment," And after 
hearing all these particulars we may well admire the tyrant^ 
because it was nowhere written that he had sent for any womeii 
or boys frt>m any other countries, although he was of a very 
amorous constitution, and was a rival in love of Anacreon the 
poet ; and once, in a fit of jealousy, he cut off all the hair of 
the object of his passion. And Polycrates was the first man 
who called the ships which he had built Samians, in bouour 
of his country. 

But Clearchus says that ''Polycrates, the tyrant of the 
effeminate Samos, was ruined by the intemperance of his 
life, imitating the effeminate practices of the Lydians; on 
which account, in opposition to the place in Sardis called the 
beautiful Ancon, he prepared a place in the chief city of 
the Samians, called Laura; he made those famous Samian 
flowers in opposition to the Lydian. And the Samian Laura 
was a narrow street in the city, full of common women, and 
of all kinds of food calculated to gratify intemperance and 
to promote enjoyment, with which he actually filled Greece. 
But the flowers of the Samians are the preeminent beauty 
of the men and women, and indeed of the whole city, at 
its festivals and banquets." And these are the words of 
Clearchus. And I myself am acquainted with a narrow 
street in my native city of Alexandria, which to this very 
day is called the Happy Street, in which every apparatus of 
luxury used to be sold. 

58. But Aristotle, in his treatise on Admirable and Won- 
derful Things,, says that " Alcisthenes of Sybaris, out of luxury, 
had a garment prepared for him of such excessive expensive* 
pess that he exhibited it at Lacinium, at the festival of Juno, 
jBt which all the Italians assemble, and that of all the things 
which were exhibited that was the most admired." And he 
says that " Dionysius the elder afterwards became master of 

ATH. — VOL. III. 3 K 
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it, and sold it to the Carthaginians for a hundred and twenty 
talents." Polemo also speals of it in his book entitled, A 
Treatise eonceming the Sacred Garments at Carthage. £nt 
concerning Smind jrides of Sjbaris, and his luxury^ Herodotus 
has told lis, in his sixth book, saying that he sailed from 
Sybaiis to court Agariste, the daughter of Clisthenes the 
tyrant of Sicyon. " And," says he, " there came from Italy 
Smindyrides, the son of Hippocrates, a citizen of Sybaris; 
who carried his luxury to the greatest height that ever was 
heard of among men. At aU events he was attended by a 
thousand cooks and bird-catchers." Timaeus also mentions 
him in his seventh book. But of the luxury of Dionysius the 
younger, who was also tyrant of Sicily, an account is given 
by Satyrus the Peripatetic, in his Lives. For he says that 
he used to fill rooms holding thirty couches with feasters. 
And Clearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, writes as 
follows : — " But Dionysius, the son of Dionysius, the cruel 
oppressor of all Sicily, when he came to the city of the 
Locrians, which was his metropolis, (for Doris his mother was 
a Locrian woman by birth,) having strewed the floor of the 
largest house in the city with wild thyme and roses, sent for 
all the maidens of the Locrians in turn; and then rolled 
about naked, with them naked also, on this layer of flowers, 
omitting no circumstance of in&my. And so, not long after- 
wards, they who had been insulted in this manner having got 
his wife and children into their power, prostituted them in 
the public roads with great insult, sparing them no kind of 
degradation. And when they had wreaked their vengeance 
upon them, they thrust needles under the nails of their fingers, 
and put them to death with torture. And when they were 
dead, they pounded their bones in mortars, and having cut up 
and distributed the rest of their flesh, they imprecated curses 
on all who did not eat of it; and in accoriknce with this 
unholy imprecation, they put their flesh into the miUs with 
the flour, that it might be eaten by all those who made 
bread. And all the other parts they sunk in the sea. But 
Dionysius himself, at last going about as a begging priest of 
Cybele, and beating the dram, ended his life very miserably* 
We, therefore, ought to guard against what is called luxury, 
^hich is the ruin of a man's life; and we ought to think 
losoleace the destruction of everything." 
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59. But Diodorus Siculus, in his books On the Library; 
says that ''the citizens of Agrigentum prepared for Gelon 
a very costly swimming-bath, being seven stadia in circum- 
ference* and twenty cubits deep ; and water was introduced 
into it from the riyers and fountains, and it served for a great 
pond to breed fish in, and supplied great quantities of fish 
for the luxury and enjoyment of Gelon. A great number of 
swans also/' as he relates, ''flew into it; so that it was a veiy 
beautiful sight. But afterwards the lake was destroyed bv 
becoming filled with mud." And Duris, in the tenth booK 
of his History of Agathocles, says that near the city of Hip^ 
ponium a groye is shown of extraordinary beauty, excellently 
well watered ; in which there is also a place called the Horn 
of Amalthea; and that this grove was made by Gelon. But 
Silenus of Calatia, in the thiid book of his History of Sicily, 
says that near Syracuse there is a garden laid out in a most 
expensive manner, which is called Mythus, in which' Hiero 
the king used to transact his business. And the whole country 
about Panormus,* in Sicily, is called The Garden, because it 
is full of highly-cultivated trees, as Callias tells us in the 
eighth book of his History of Agathocles. 

And PosidoniuB, in the eighth book of his History, speaking 
of Damoplulus the Sicilian, by whose means it was that the 
Servile war was stirred up, and saying that be was a slave to 
his luxury, writes as follows ; — " He therefore was a slave to 
luxury and debauchery. And he used to drive through the 
country on a four-wheeled chariot, taking with him horses, and 
servants of great personal beauty, and a disorderly crowd of 
flatterers and military boys running' around his chariot. And 
ultimately he, with lus whole &mily, perished in a disgraceful 
manner, being treated with the most extretme violence and 
insult by his own slaves. 

60. And Demetrius Phalereus, as Duris says in the six- 
teenth volume of his Histories, being possessed of a revenue 
of twelve hundred talents a-year, and spending a small por^ 
tion of it on his soldiers, and on the necessary expenses of 
the state, squandered all the rest of it on gratifying his innate 
love of debauchery, having, splendid banquets every day, and 
a great number of guests to feast with him. And in the pro-^ 
duality of his expense in his entertaizmiet&Cfl^ he outdid eveii 

^ The modem Paiemo, 
3k2 
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the Macedonians, and, at the same time, in the eleganoe of 
them; he surpassed the Cyprians and Phoenicians. And per*- 
fumes were sprinkled oyer the ground, and many of the floors 
in the men's apartments were inlaid with flowers, and were 
exquisitely wroi^ht in other ways by the artists. There were 
also secret meetings with women, and other scenes more 
shameful still. And Demetrius, who gaye laws to others, and 
who regulated the liyes of others, exhibited in his own lih an 
ntter contempt of all law. He also paid great attention to 
his personal appearance, and dyed the hair of his head with a 
yellow colour, and anointed his £Ekce with rouge, and smeared 
xiimself oyer with other imguents also; for he was anxious 
to appear agreeable and beautiful in the eyes of all whom 
he met. 

And in the procession of the Dionysia, which he celebrated 
when he was archon at Athens, a chorus sang an ode of 
Siromen the Solensian, addressed to him, in which he waa 
called. Like the Sun : — 

And above all the noble prince 

Demetrius, like the sun in face* 

Honours you, Bacchus, with a holy worship. 

And Carystius of Pergamus, in the third book of his Com- 
mentaries, says -r'^ Demetrius Phalereus, when his brother 
Himerseus was put to death by Antipater, was himself staying 
with Nicanor; and he was accused of haying sacrificed the 
Epiphaneia in honour of his brother. And after he became a 
friend of Cassander, he was veiy powerful. And at first his 
dinnierrConsisted of a kind of pickle, containing oliyes from all 
counties, and cheese from the islands ; but when he became 
rich, he bought Moschion, the most skilful of all the cooks and 
confectioners of that age. And he had such yast quantities 
of food prepared for him eyery day, that, as he gaye Moschion 
what was .left each day, he (Moschion) in two years purchased 
three detached houses in the city; and insulted free-born 
boys, and some of the wiyes of the most eminent of the 
citizens : and all the boys enyied Theognis, with whom he 
was in loye. And so important an honour was it considered 
to be allowed to come near Demetrius, that, as he one day 
had walked about after dinner near the Tripods, on all the 
following days all the most beautiful boys came t-ogether to 
that place, in the hopes of being seen by him.*' 
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61. And Nicolaus the Peripatetic, in the tenth book of his 
History, and again in the twentieth book, says that LucuUus^' 
when he came to Borne and celebrated his triumph, and gave 
an accoimt of the war against Mithridates, ran into the most 
unbonnded extravagance, after having previously been very 
moderate; and was altogether the first guide to luxiuy, and 
the first example of it, among the Bomans, having become 
master of the riches of two kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 
And Sittius, also, was a man very notorious among the 
Bomans for his luxury and effeminacy, as Butilius tells us; 
for as to Apicius, we have already spoken of him. And 
almost all historians relate that Pausanias and Lysander were 
very notorious for their luxury; on which account Agis said 
of Lysander, that Sparta had produced him as a second Pau- 
sanias. But Theopompus, in the tenth book of his History of 
the Affairs of Greece, gives exactly the contrary accoimt of 
Lysander, saying that " he was a most laborious man, able 
to earn the goodwill of both private individuals and monarchs, 
being very moderate and temperate, and superior to all the 
allurements of pleasure; and accordingly, when he had be- 
come master of almost the whole of Greece, it will be found 
that he never in any city indulged in amatory excesses, or in 
unreasonable drinking parties and revels.*' 

62. But luxury and extravagance were so very much prac- 
tised among- the ancients, that evenTarrhasius the painter 
always wore a purple robe, and a golden crown on his head, 
as Clearchus relates, in his Lives : for he, being most immo- 
derately luxurious, and also to a degree beyond what was 
becoming to a painter, laid claim, in words, to great virtue, 
and inscribed upon the works which were done by him — 

ParrhasiuSy a moftt luzarious man, 
And yet a follower of purest Tirtue, 
Painted this work^. 

But some one else, being indignant at this inscription, wrote 
by the side of it, papSo^uuro^ (worthy of a stick). Parrhasius 
also put the following inscription on many of his works : — 

Parrhasius, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest virtue. 
Painted this work : a worthy citizen 
Of noble Epbesus. His fathers name 
Erenor was, and he, his lawful son. 
Was the first artist in the whole of Cfreeoe. 
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He also boasted, in a way which no one could be indignant 
at, in the following lines : — 

This will I say, though strange it xuAy appeu*. 
That clear plain limits of this noble art 
Have been discover'd by my hand, and proved. 
And now the boundary which none can pass 
Is well defined, though nought that men can do 
"Will ever wholly escape blame or envy. 

And once, at Samoa, when he was contending with a very 

inferior painter in a x>icture of Ajax, and was de&ated, when 

his Mends were sympathising with him and expressing their 

indignation, he said that he himself cared very httle about it, 

but i^t he was sorry for Ajax, who was thus defeated a 

second time. And so great was his luxury, that he wore a 

purple robe, and a white tiurban on his h^ui; and used to 

lean on a stick, ornamented all round with golden fretted 

work : and he used even to fasten the strings of his sandals 

with golden clasps. * However, as regarded his art, he was not 

churlish or ill-tempered, but affable and good-humoured ; so 

that he sang aU the time that he was painting, oa Theophra^^ 

tus relates, in his treatise on Happiness. 

But once he spoke in a marvellous strain, more like a 

quack, when he said, when he was painting the Hercules at 

Lindus, that the god had appeared to him in a dream, in 

that form and dress which was the best adapted for painting; 

on wMch accoimt he inscribed on the picture — ' 

Here you may see the god as oft he stood 
Before Farrhasius in his sleep by night. 

63. We find also whole schools of philosophers which have 
openly professed to have made choice of pleasure. And there 
IS the school called the Cyrenaic, which derives its origin 
from Aristippus the pupil of Socrates : and he devoted him- 
self to pleasure in such a way, that he said that it was the 
main end of life ; and that happiness was founded on it, and 
that happiness was at best but short-lived. And he, like the 
most debauched of men, thought that he had nothing to do 
either with the recollection of past enjoyments, or with the 
hope of future ones ; but he judged of all good by the present 
alone, and thought that having enjoyed, and being about to 
enjoy, did not at all concern him ; since the one case had no 
longer any existence, and the other did not yet exist and was 
necessarily uncertain: acting in this respect like thoroughly 
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dissolute men, who ore content with being prosperous at 
the present moment. And his life was quite consistent with 
his theory ; for he spent the whole of it in all kinds of 
luxury and extrayagance, both in perfumes, and dress, and 
women. Acoordinglyy he openly kept Lais as his mistress; 
and he delighted in all the extravagance of DionysiuSi 
although he was often treated insultingly by him. 

Accordingly, Hegesander says that once, when he was 
assigned a very mean place at a banquet by Dionysius, he 
endured it patiently ; and when Dionysius asked him what 
he thought of his present place, in comparison of his yester- 
day's seat, he said, "^ That the one was much the same ad the 
other j for that one,** says he, " is a mean seat to-day, because 
it is deprived of me; but it was yesterday the most re-> 
spectable seat in the room, owing to me : and this one to-day 
has become respectable, because of my presence in it ; but 
yesterday it was an inglorious seat, as I was not present in it." 
And in another place Hegesander says — '' Aristippus, being 
ducked with water by Dionysius's servants, and being ridi- 
euled by Antiphon for bearing it patiently, said, ' But suppose 
I had been out fishing, and got wet, was I to have left my 
employment,, and come away % ' '' And Aristippns sojourned 
a considerable time in JSgina, indulging in every kind of 
luxury; on which account Xenophon says in his Memora* 
bilia, that Socrates often reproved him, and invented the 
apologue of Virtue and Pleasure to apply it to him. And 
Aristippus said, respecting Lais, '^ I have her, and I am not 
possessed by her." And when he was at the court of Diony-» 
sius, he once had a quarrel with some people about a choice 
of three women. And he used to wash with perfumes, and to 
aay that — 

£'en in tiie midBt of BaecfaaDalian reyeki 
A modest woman will not be corrupted. 

And Alexis, turning him into ridicule in his Galatea, repre* 
sents one of the slaves as speaking in the following manner of 
one of his disciples : — 

Por this my master onee did tarn hia thoughts 
To study, when he was a Btripling young; 
And Bet his mind to learn philoi^phy. 
And then a Cyrenean, as be calls himself, 
Named Aristippns, an ingeoions sophist, 
And far the first of all the men of his time. 
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Bat also fur the most Intompenle, 

Was in the city. Him my master soughty 

Olring a talent to become his papil : 

He did not learn, indeed, macn skill or wisdom. 

But got instead a sad complaint on his chest. 

And Antipfaanes, in bia AntsBUs, speaking of the lozurioiui 

habita of tiie philoBophers, says— 

My friend, now do yon know who this old man 
Is called 1 By his look he seems to be a Greek* 
His cloak is white, his tunic &wn-colour*d, 
His hat is soft, his stick of moderate size, 
His table scanty. Why need I say more, 
I seem to see the genuine Academy. 

64. And Aristoxenus the musioian, in his Life of Arohjtacv 
represents ambassadors as having been sent by Dionysiua 
the younger to the city of the Tarentines, among whom waa 
Polyarohus, who was sumamed the Luxurious, a man wholly 
devoted to sensual pleasures, not only in deed, but in word 
and profession also. And he was a friend of Arohytas, and 
not wholly unversed in philosophy; and so he used to come 
with him into the sacred precincts,. and to walk with him and 
with his friends, listening to his lectures and arguments: and 
once, when there was a long dispute and discussion about the 
passions, and altogether about sensual pleasures^ Polyarchua 
said — " I, indeed, my friends, have often considered the mat- 
ter, and it has seemed to me that this system of the virtues 
is altogether a long way removed from nature ; for nature, 
when it utters its own voice, orders one to follow pleasure, 
and says that this is the conduct of a wise man : but that ta 
oppose it, and to bring one's appetites into a state of slavery, 
is neither the part of a wise man, nor of a fortunate man, nor 
indeed of one who has any accurate understanding of what 
the constitution of human nature really is. And it is » 
strong proof of this, that all men, when they have acquired 
any power worth speaking of, betake themselves to sensual 
pleasm*es, and think the power of indulging them the prinr 
oipal advantage to be gained from the possession of power, 
and everything else, so to say, as unimportant and super- 
fluous. And we may adduce the example of the Persian king 
at present, and every other tyrant possessed of any power 
worth speaking of, — and in former times, the sovereigns of the 
Lydians and of the Medes, — and even in earlier times still, 
the tgrrants of the Syrians behaved in the same manner ; for 
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all these men left no kind of pleasore nnezplored : and it is 
ev&i said that rewards were offered by the Persians to any 
one who was able to invent a new pleasure. And it was a 
Tcry wise offer to make ; for the nature of man is soon satiated 
with long^continued pleasures, even if they be of a very exqtd-' 
lite nature. So that, since novelty has a veiy great effect in 
making a pleasure appear greater, we must not despise it, but 
rather pay great attention to it. And on this account it i» 
Ihat many different kinds of dishes have been invented, and 
many sorts of sweetmeats ; and many discoveries have been 
made in the articles of incenses and perfumes, and clothes^ 
and beds, and, above all, of cups and other articles of fumi- 
ixae. For all these things contribute some amount of |dea« 
sore, when the material which is admired by human nature 
is properly employed : and this appears to be the case with 
gold and silver, and with most thu^ which are pleasing to 
the eye and also rare, and with all things which are elaborated 
to a high degree of perfection by manual arts and skilL*' 

65. And having discussed after this all the attendance 
with which the king of the Persians is surrounded, and what 
a number of servants he has, and what their different offices 
are, and also about his amorous indulgences, and also about 
the sweet perfume of his skin, and his personal beauty^ and 
ihe way in which he lives among his friends, and the pleasing 
si^ts or sounds which are sought out to gratify him, he said 
that he considered '* the king of Persia the happiest of all men 
now alive. For there are pleasures prepared for him which 
tae both most numerous and most perfect in their kind. 
And next to him,** said he, ''any one may &irly rank otur 
sovereign, though he falls far short of the king of Persia. For 
this latter has all Asia to supply him with luxury, but the 
store which supplies Dionysius will seem very contemptible 
if compared with his. That, then, such a life as his is worth 
Btm^ling for, is plain from what has happened. For the 
Medes, after encountering the greatest dangers, deprived the 
Syrians of the supremacy, for no other object except to possess 
themselves of the unrestrained licence of the Syrians. And 
the Persians overthrew the Medes for the same reason, namely, 
in order to have an unrestrained enjoyment of sensual plea- 
sures. And the lawgivers who wish the whole race of men 
to be on an equality, and that no citizens shall indulge in 
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superfluous luxury^ baye made soilie Species of yirtue hold, 
its head up. And they have written laws about contracts and 
Qther matters of the same kind, and whatever appeared to be 
necessary for political communion, and also with respect to 
dress, and to all the other circumstances of life, that they 
should be similar among all the citizens. And so, as all tha. 
lawgivers made war upon every kind of covetousness, then 
£rst the praises of justice began to be more thought of: and 
one of the poets spoke of — 

The golden face of justice ; 
and in another passage some one speaks of — ] 

The golden eye of jastice. 
And the very name of justice came to be accounted divine, so 
that in some countries there were altars erected and sacrifices 
instituted to Justice. And next to this they inculcated a 
respect for modesty and temperance, and called an excess in 
enjoyment covetousness; so that a man who obeyed the laws 
and was influenced by the common conversation of men in 
general, was necessarily moderate with respect to sensual 
pleasures." 

66. And Duris says, in the twenty-third volume of his His- 
tory, that in ancient times the nobles had a positive fondness 
for getting drunk. On which account Homer represents 
Achilles as reproaching Agamemnon, and saying — 

thou whose senses are all dimm'd with wine,^ 
Thou dog in forehead. 

And when he is describing the death of the king, he makes 

Agamemnon say- 
E'en in my mirth, and at the friendly feast, 
O'er the full bowl the traitor stabb'd his guest ; ' 

ipointing out that his death was partly caused by his fondness 
for drunkenness. 

Speusippus also, the relation of Plato, and his successor in 
his school, was a man very fond of pleasure. At all events 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, in his letter to him blaming 
him for his fondness for pleasure, reproaches him also for his 
covetousness, and for his love of Lasthenea the Arcadian, who 
had been a pupil of Plato. 

67. But not only did Aristippus and his followers embrace 

' Iliad, i. 225. ^ Odyas. ii. US. 
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that pleasure .which ooosiatB in motion, bat also Epicurus and 
his followers did the same. And not to say anything of those 
sadden motions, and irritations, and titillations, and also those 
prickings and stimuli which Epicurus often brings forward, 
I wUl merely cite what he has said in his treatise on the End. 
For he says — " For I am not able to perceive any good, if I 
take away all the pleasures which arise from flavours, and if 
I leave out of the question all the pleasures arising from 
amorous indulgences, and all those which are . caused by 
hearing sweet soimds, and all those motions which are excited 
by figures which are pleasant to the sight." And Metrodorus 
in his Epistles says — " My good natural philosopher Timo- 
crates, reason which proceeds according to nature devotes its 
whole attention to the stomach." And Epicurus says — " The 
origin and root of all good is the pleasure of the stomach; and 
all excessive eflbi-ts of wisdom have reference to the stomach." 
And again, in his treatise concerning the End, he says — 
"You ought therefore to respect honour and the virtues, 
and all things of that sort, if they produce pleasure ; but if 
ihey do not, then we may as well have nothing to do with 
them : " evidently in these words making virtue subordinate 
to pleasure, and performing as it were the part of a hand- 
maid to it. And in another place he says — " I spit upon 
honour, and those who worship it in a foolish manner, when 
it produces no pleasure." 

68, Well then did the Bomans, who are in every respect 
the most admirable of men, banish Alcius and Philiscus the 
Epicureans out of their city, when Lucius Postumius was 
consul, on account of the pleasures which they sought to 
introduce into the city. And in the same manner the 
Messenians by a public decree banished the Epicureans. But 
Antiochus the king banished all the philosophers out of his 
kingdom, writing thus — " King Antiochus to Phanias : We 
have written to you before, that no philosopher is to remain 
in the city, nor in the country. But we hear that there is 
no small number of them, and that they do great injury to 
the young men, becai2se you have done none of the things 
about which we wrote to you. • As soon, therefore, as you 
receive this letter, order a proclamation to be madei, that all 
the philosophers do at once depart from those places, and that 
as many young men as, are detected in going to them, shall 
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be fastened to a pillar and flogged, and their &thers shall 
be held in great blame. And let not this order be trans- 
gressed. 

But before Epicurus, Sophocles the poet was a great insti- 
gator to pleasure, speaking as follows in his Antigone* — 

For when men utterly forsake all pleasure, 

I reckon such a man no longer living, 

But look upon him as a breathing corpse. 

He may have, if you like, great wealth at home. 

And go in monarch's guiae ; but if his wealth 

And power bring no pleasure to his mind, 

I would not for a moment deem it all 

Worthy a moment's thought compared with pleasure. 

69. "AndLyoon the Peripatetic," as Antigonus the Carys- 
tian says, " when as a young man he had come to Athens for 
the sake of his education, was most accurately informed about 
everything relating to banquets and drinking parties, and as to 
how much pay every courtesan required. But afterwards having 
become the chief man of the Peripatetic school, he used to 
entertain his friends at banquets with excessive arrogance and 
extravagance. For, besides the music which was provided at 
his entertainments, and the silver plate and coverlets which 
were exhibited, all the rest of the preparation and the superb 
character of the dishes was such, and the multitude of tables 
and cooks was so great, that many people were actually 
alarmed, and, though they wished to be admitted into his 
school, shrunk back, fearing to enter, as into a badly governed 
state, which was always burdening its citizens with liturgies 
and other expensive offices. 

For men were compelled to undertake the regular office of 
chief of the Peripatetic school. And the duties of this office 
were, to superintend all the novices for thirty days, and ae& 
that they conducted themselves with regularity. And then, 
on the last day of the month, having received nine obols from 
each of the novices, he received at supper not only all those 
who contributed their share, but all diose also whom Lycon 
might chance to invite, and also all those of the elders who 
were diligent in attending the school ; so that the money which 
was collected was not sufficient even for providing sufficient 
imguents and garlands. He also was bound to perform the 
sacrifices, and to become an overseer of the Muses. All which 

> Soph. Ant 1169. 
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duties appeared to have but little connexion with reason 
or with philosophy, but to be more akin to luxury and 
parade. For if any people were admitted who were not able 
to spend money on these objects, they, setting out with a 
very Bcanty and ordinary ohoregia ..... and the 
money waa very much out of proportion ..... For 
Plato and Speusippus had not established these entertain- 
ments, in order that people might dwell upon the pleasures of 
the table from day-break, or for the sake of getting drunk ; 
but in order that men might appear to honour the Deity, 
and to associate with one another in a natural manner ; and 
chiefly with a view to natural relaxation and conversation; 
all which things afterwards became in their eyes second to 
the softness of their garments, and to their indulgence in their 
before-mentioned extravagance. Nor do I except the rest. 
For Lycon, to gratify his luxurious and insolent disposition, 
had a room large enough to hold twenty couches, in the most 
frequented part of the city, in Conon*s house, which was well 
adapted for him to give parties in. And Lycon was a skilful 
and clever player at ball.*' 

70. And of Anaxarchus, Clearchus the Solensian writes, in 
the fifth book of his Lives, in the following manner — " Anaxar- 
chus, who was one of those who called themselves Eudeetnonici, 
after he had become a rich man through the folly of those 
men who supplied him with means out of their abundance, 
used to have a naked full-grown damsel for his cup-bearer, 
who was superior in beauty to all her fellows ; she, if one is 
to look at the real truth, thus exposing the intemperance of 
all those who employed her. And his baker used to knead 
the dough wearing gloves on his hands, and a cover on his 
mouth, to prevent any perspiration running off his hands, and 
also to prevent him from breathing on his cakes while he was 
kneading them." So that a man might fairly quote to this 
wise philosopher the verses of Anaxilas the lyric poet — 

And -anointing one's skin with a gold-colour*d ointment, 
And wearing long clocks reaching down to the ground, 
And the thinnest of slippers, and eating rich truffles, 
And the richest of cheese, and the newest of eggs ; 
And all sorts of shell-fish, and drinking strong wine 
From the island of Chios, and having, besides, 
A lot of Ephesian beautiful letters. 
In carefully-sewn leather bags. 
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71. But how far superior to these men is Gorgias the 
Leontine; of whom the same Clearchus says, in the eighth 
book of his Lives, that because of the temperance of his life he 
lived nearly eighty years in the full possession of all his intellect 
and faculties. And when some one asked him what his system 
had been, which had caused him to live with such comfort, 
and to retain such fiill possesion of his senses, he said, " I 
have never done anything merely for the sake of pleasure.'* 
But Demetrius of Byzantium, in the fourth book of his trea^ 
tise on Poems, says — " Gorgias the Leontine, being once asked 
by some one what was the cause of his living more than 
a hundred years, said that it was becaujBe he had never done 
anything to please any one else except himself." And Ochus, 
after he had had a long enjoyment of kingly power, and of all 
the other things which make life pleasant, being asked to* 
.^8 the close of his life by his eldest son, by what course 
of conduct he had preserved the kmgly power for so many 
years, that he also might imitate it; replied, " By behaving 
justly towards all men and all gods." And CarystiuB of Per- 

gamus, in his Historical Commentaries, bb.jb — " Cephisodorus 
the Theban relates that Polydorus the physician of Teos used 
to live with Antipater ; and that the king had a common 
kind of coarse carpet worked in rings like a counterpane, on 
which he used to recline : and brazen bowls and only a small 
number of cups ; for that he was a man fond of plai living 
and averse to luxury." 

72. But the story which we have of Tithonus represents 
him as a person sleeping from daybreak to sunset, so that his 
appetites scarcely awakened him by evening. On which ac-* 
count he was said to sleep with Aurora, because he was so 
wholly enslaved by his appetites. And as he was at a later 
period of life prevented from indulging them by old age, and 
being wholly dependent on them .... And Mekinthius, 
stretching out his neck, was choked by his enjoyments, being 
a greater glutton than the Melanthius of Ulysses. And many 
other men have destroyed their bodily strength entirely by 
their unreasonable indulgence f and some have become inordi* 
nately fat; and others have become stupid and insensible by 
reason of their inordinate luxury. Accordingly, Nymphis of 
Heraclea, in the second book of his History of Heraclea, says 
— *' Dionysius the son of Clearchus, who was the first tyrant 
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of Heradea, and -mho iraa himself afterwards tyrant of his 
country, grew enormously fat without perceiving it, owing to 
his luxury and to his daily gluttony ; so that on account 
of his obesity he was constantly oppressed by a difficulty of 
breathing and a feeling of suffocation. On which account 
his physicians ordered thin needles of an exceedingly great 
length to be made, to be run into his sides and chest when?* 
ever he fell into a deeper sleep than usual. And up to & 
certain point his flesh was so callous by reason of the fat, 
that it never felt the needles ; but if ever they touched & 
part that was not so overloaded, then he felt them, and was 
awakened by them. And he used to give answers to people 
who came to him, holding a chest in front of his body so as to 
conceal all the rest of his person, and leave only his face visi- 
ble ; and in this condition he conversed with those who came 
to him." And Menander also, who was a person as little 
given to evil-speaking as possible, mentions him in his Fisher- 
men, introducing some exiles from Heraclea as saying — 
For a fat pig was lying on his face ; 

and in another place he says — 

He gave himself to luxury so wholly, 
That he could not last long to praetise it ; 

and again he says — 

Forming desires for myself, this death 
Does seem the only happy one, — ^to grow 
Fat in my heart and stomach, and so lie 
Flat on my back, and never say a word, 
Drawing my breath high up, eating my fill. 
And saying, " Here I waste away with pleasure." 

And he died when he was fifty-five years of age, of which 

he had been tyrant thirty-three, — ^being superior to all the 

tyrants who had preceded him in gentleness and humanity. 

73. And Ptolemy the Seventh, king of Egypt, was a man 

of this sort, the same who caused himself to be styled Euer- 

getes,* but who was called Cacergetes by the Alexandrians. 

Accordingly, Posidonius the Stoic, who went with Scipia 

Afidcanus when he was sent to Alexandria, and who there saw 

this Ptolemy, writes Ihus, in the seventh book of his History, 

— " But owing to his luxury his whole body was eaten up with 

fert, and with the greatness of his belly, which was so large 

that no one could put his arms all roimd it; and he wOre 

^ I,^€py4rris, from c9, well; KaKepyirris, from kokws, ill; and ^^701^, a work. 
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fprer it a tunic wluch reached down to bis feet, having sleeves 
which reached to his wrists, and he never by any chance, 
walked out except on this occasion of Scipio^s visit." And 
•that this king was not averse to luxury, he tells us when he 
speaks of himself, relating, in the eighth book of his Commen- 
taries, how he was priest of Apollo at Cyrene, and how he 
gave a banquet to those who had been priests before him ; 
writing thus : — " The Artemitia is the great festival of 
Cyrene, on which occasion the priest of Apollo (and that 
office is one which lasts a year) gives a banquet to all those 
who have been his predecessors in the office ; and he sets 
before each of them a separate dish. And this dish is an 
earthenware vessel, holding about twenty artabee,' in which 
there are many kinds of game elaborately dressed, and 
many kinds of bread, and of tame birds, and of sea-fish, and 
also many species of foreign preserved meats and pickled-fish. 
And very often some people also furnish them with a hand- 
some youth as an attendant. But we ourselves omitted all 
this, and instead we furnished them with cups of solid 
silver, each being of as much value as all the things which we 
have just enumerated put together; and also we presented 
each man with a horse properly harnessed, and a groom, and 
gilt trappings ; and we invited each man to mount his horse 
and ride him home.*' 

His son Alexander also became exceedingly fat, the one, 
I mean, who put his mother to death who had been his 
partner in the kingdom. Accordingly Posidonius, in the forty- 
seventh book of lus History, mentions him in the following 
terms : — " But the king of Egypt being detested by th«? 
multitude, but flattered by the people whom he had about 
him, and living in great luxury, was not able even to walk, 
unless he went leaning on two Mends ; but for all that he 
would, at his banquets, leap off from a high couch, and dance 
barefoot with more vigour than even those who made dancing 
their profession. " 

74. And Agatharchides, in the sixteenth book of his History 
of Europe, says that Magas, who was king of Cyrene for 
fifty years, and who never had any wars, but spent all his 
time in luxury, became, towards the end of his life, so im- 

1 The artabe was equivalent to the Greek mediniDus, which was a 
measure holding about twelve gallons. 
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mensely bulky and burdensome to himself, that he was at 
last actually choked by his fat, from the inactiyity of hte ' 
body, and the enormous quantity of food which he consumed* 
But among the LacedBemonians, the same man relates, in 
his twenty-seventh book, that it is thought a proof of no 
ordinary in&my if any one is of an unmanly appearance, or 
if any one appears at all inclined to have a large belly; 
a^the young men are exhibited naked before the ephori every ' 
ten days. And the ephori used every day to take notice both 
of the clothes and bedding of the young men; and veiy 
properly. For the cooks at Laoedssmon were employed solely 
on dressing meat plainly, and on nothing else. And in his 
twenty-seventh book, Agatharchides says that the Lacede- 
monians brought Nauclides, the son of Polybiades, who was 
enormously fat in his body, and who had become of a vast 
size through luxury^ into liie middle of the assembly; and 
then, after Lysander had publicly reproached him as an 
efifeminate voluptuary, they nearly banished him from the 
city, and threatened him that they would certainly do so if he 
did not reform his life ; on which occasion Lysander said that 
Agesilaus also, when he was in the country near the Helles- 
pont^ making war against the barbarians, seeing the Asiatics 
veiy expensively clothed, but utterly useless in their bodies^ 
ordered all who were taken prisoners, to be stripped naked and 
sold by the auctioneer; and after that he orderod their clothes 
to be sold without them; in order that the allies, knowing 
that they had to fight for a great prize, and against very 
contemptible men, might advance with greater spirit against . 
their enemies. And Python the orator, of Byzantium, as 
Leon, his fellow-citizen, relates, was enormously fat; and 
once, when the Byzantians were divided against one another 
in seditious quarrels, he^ exhorting his fellow-citizens to una- 
nimity, said — '' You see, my friends, what a size my body is ; 
but I have a wife who is much &tter than I am ; now, when 
we are both agreed, one small bed is large enough for both of 
us; but when we quarrel, the whole house is not big enough 
&r us." 

75, How much better, then, is it, my good friend Timo- 
crates, to be poor and thinner than even those men whon^ 
Hermippus mentions in his Cercopes, than to be enormously 
rich, and like that whale of Tanagra, as the before-mentioned' 

ATH. VOL. ui. 3 L 
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men were ! But Hermippus uses the following language, 
addressing Bacchus on the present occasion — 

For poor men now to sacrifice to you 

Bat maim*d and crippled oxen ; thinner far 

Than e'en Thoumantis or Leotrophidea. 

And Aristophanes, ip. his Grerytades, gives a list of the 
following people as very thin, who, he says, were sent as 
ambassadors by the poets on earth down to hell to the poets 
there, and his words are — 

A. And whd is this who dares to pierce the gates 
Of lurid darkness, and the realms o' the dead ? 

B. We're by unanimous agreement chosen, 
(Making, the choice in solemn convocation,) 
One man from each department of our art. 

Who were well known to be frequenters of the Shades, 
As often voluntarily going thither. 
A» Are there among you any men who thus 
3 ' Frequent the realms of Pluto 1 

J9. Aye, by Jove, 
And plenty ; just as there are men who go 
To Thrace and then come back again. You know 
The whole case now. 

A, And what may be their names 1 
First, there's Sannyrion, the comic poet; 
Then, of the tragic chori, Melitus; 
And of the. Cyclic bards, Cinesias. 

And presently afterwards he says — 

On what slight hopes did you then all rely ! 

For if a fit of diarrhoea came 

Upon these men, they'd all be carried off. 

And Strattis also mentions Sannyrion, in his Men fond of 
Cold, saying — 

The leathern aid of wise Sannyrion. 

And Sannyrion himself speaks of Melitus, in his play called 
Laughter, speaking as follows — 

Melitus, that carcase from Lenaeum rising. 
76. And Cinesias waa in reality an exceedingly tall and ex- 
ceedingly thin man ; on whom Strattis wrote an entire play, 
calling him the Phthian Achilles, because in his own poetry 
he was constantly using the word <l>OuaraL And accordingly, 
he, playing on his appearance, continually addresses him— 

But^ others, as, for instance, Aristophanes, often call him 
^tXvptvos Ktn/crtas, because he took a plank of linden wood 
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(i^^iXvpa); and fitstened it to bis ^ndst under his girdle, in ordee 
to avoid stooping, because of his great height and extreme thin-» 
ness. But that Oinesias was a man of delicate health, and badly 
off in other respects, we are told by Lysias the orator, in his 
oration inscribed, '^For Fhanias accused of illegal Practices," 
in which be says that he, having abandoned his regular proh 
fossion, had taken to trumping up false accusations against 
people, and to making money by such means. And that he 
means the poet here, and no one else, is plain from the 
&ct that he shows also that he had been attacked by the 
comic poets for impiety. And he also, in the oration itself 
shows that he was a person of that character. And the words 
of the orator are as follows : — '^ But I marvel that you are 
not indignant at such a man as Cinesias coming forward 
in aid of the laws, whom you all know to be the most im- 
pious of all men, and the greatest violator of the laws that 
has ever existed. Is not he the man who has committed such 
offences against the gods as all other men think it shameful 
even to speak o^ though you hear the comic poets mention 
such actions of his every year? Bid not ApoUophanes, 
and Mystalides, and Lysitheus feast with him, selecting one 
of the days on which it was not lawful to hold a feast, giving 
themselves the name of Cacodsemonistse,^ instead of Niimeni- 
astoB, a name indeed appropriate enough to their fortunes i 
Nor, indeed, did it occur to them that they were really doing 
what that name denotes; but they acted in this manner to 
sAiow their contempt for the gods and for our laws. And 
accordingly, each of those men perished, as it was reasonable 
to expect that such men should 

^'But this man, with whom you are all acquainted, the gods 
have treated in such a manner, that his very enemies would 
lather that he should live than die, as an example to all other 
men, that they may see that the immortal Gods do not 
postpone the punishment due to men who behave insolently 
towards their Deity, so as to reserve it for their children ; but 
that they destroy the men themselves in a miserable mannec, 
inflicting on them greater and more terrible calamities and 
diseases than on any other men whatever. For to die, or 
to be affKcted with sickness in an ordinary manner, is the 

' CacodsemonistaB, from Kcuths, bad, and dalfuov, a deity. Numeziiaste^ 
from Nov/Liifiria, Uic Feast of the New Moon. 

3l2 
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oommon lot of all of usj but to be in such a condition as 
they are reduced to, and to remain a long time in such a 
state, and to be dying every day, and yet not be able to end 
one's life, is a punishment allotted to men who act as this 
man has acted, in defiance of all human and divine law." 
And this orator used this language respecting Oinesias. 

77. Philetas also, the Coan poet, was a very thin man ; so 
that, by reason of the leanness of his body, he used to wear 
balls made of lead &stened to his feet, to prevent himself 
from being blown over by the wind. And Polemo, sumamed 
Periegetes, in his treatise on Wonderful People and Things, 
says that Archestratus the soothsayer, being taken prisoner 
by the enemy, and being put into the scale, was found to 
weigh only one obol, so very thin was he. The same maa 
also relates that Panaretus never had occasion to consult 
a physician, but that he used to be a pupil of Arcesilaus 
the philosopher ; and that he was a companion of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, receiving from him a salary of twelve talents 
every year. And he was the thinnest of men, though he 
never had any illness all his life. 

But Metrodorus the Scepsian, in the second book of his 

treatise on the Art of Training, says that Hipponax the poet 

was not only very diminutive in person, but also very thin; 

and that he, nevertheless, was so strong in his sinews, that, 

among other feats of strength, he could throw pxi empty oil 

cruise an extraordinary distance, although light bodies are not 

easy to be propelled violently, because they cannot cut the 

air so well. Philippides, also, was extremely thin, against 

whom there is an oration extant of Hyperides the orator, who 

says that he was one of those men who governed the state. 

And he was very insignificant in appearance by reason of 

his liiinness, as Hyperides has related. And Alexis, in hi& 

Thesprotians, said-^ 

Mercury, sent by the gods above, 
Yon whoVe obtained Philippides by lot ; 
And you, too, eye of darkly-robed night. 

And Aristophon, in his play called Plato, says-— 

A. I will within these three days make this man 
Thinner than e'en Philippides. 

B. How sol « 

Can yon kill men in such a very short timet 

And Menander, in his Passion, says— 
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If hunger should attack yoar irell<ehaped peraon, 
'Twould make yoa thinner than Philippides. 

And the word ire^fuXiTnTiZw^ was used for being extremely 

thin, as we fipd in Alexis; who, in his Women taking Man<> 

dragon^ says-r- 

A, Yon nrast be ill. Yon are, by Jove, the rety 

Leanest of sparrows — a complete Philippides {v^^tkantUhMrai). 

B. Don't tell me such strange things : I'm all bat d^, 
A, I pity your sad case. 

At all events, it is much better to look like that, than to be 
like the man of whom Antiphanes in his .£olus says — 

This man then, such a sot and glutton is he, 

And so enormous is his size of body, 

Is called by all his countrymen the Bladder. 

And Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, says 
that Dinias the perfumer gave himself up to love because of 
his luxury, and spent a vast sum of money on it; and when, 
at last, he £Edled in his desires, out of grief he mutilated him- 
self, h^ unbridled luxuiy bringing him into this trouble. 

78. But it was the fashion at Athens to anoint even the 
feet of those men who were very luxurious with ointment, ^ 
custom which Cephisodorus alludes to in his Trophonius — 

Then to anoint my body go and buy 
Essence of lilies, and of roses too, 
I beg you, Xanthias ; and also buy 
Por my poor feet some baccaris. 

And Eubulus, in his Sphingocarion, says— 

* ♦ • ♦ 

.... Lying full softly in a bed-chamber ; 
Aronnd him were most delicate cloaks, veil suited 
Por tender maidens, soft, yoluptuous ; 
Such as those are, who well perfumed and fragrant 
With amaracine oils, do rub my feet. 

But the author of the Procris gives an account of what care 

t>ught to be taken of Prooris^s dog, speaking of a dog as if he 

were a man — 

A. Strew, then, soft carpets underneath the dog, 
And place beneath cloths of Milesian wool ; 
And put above them all a purple rug. 
B* Phoebus Apollo ! 

A, Then in goose's milk 
Soak him some groats. 

B. mighty Hercules t 
A, And with Megallian oils anoint his feeU 
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Aud Antiphanes, in his Aloestis, represents some one as 
anointing his feet with oil ; but in his Mendicant Priest of 
Oybele, he says — 

He bade the damsel take some choice perfomes 

From the altar of the goddess, and then, first. 

Anoint his feet with it, and then his knees : 

But the first moment that the girl did touch 

PJlia feet, he leaped up. 

And in his Zacynthus he says — 

Have! I not, then, a right to be fond of women. 
And to regard them all with tender loye» 
For is it not a sweet and noble thing 
To be treated just as you are ; and to have 
One's feet anointed by fair delicate hands 1 

And in his Thoricians he says — 

He bathes completely — ^but what is't he doesl 

H6 bathes his hands and feet, and well anoints them 

With perfume from a gold and ample ewer. 

And with a purple dye he smears his jaws 

And bosom ; and his arms with oil of thyme ; 

His eyebrows and his hair with marjoram ; 

His knees and neck with essence of wild ivy. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Protesilaus, says — 

Ointment from Peron, which this fellow sold 
But yesterday to Melanopus here, 
A costly bargain fresh from Egypt^ which 
Anoints to day Callistratus's feet 

And Teleclides, in his Prytanes, alludes to the lives of the 
citizens, even in the time of Themistocles, as having been 
very much devoted to luxury. And Cratinus in his Chirones, 
speaking of the luxury of the former generations, says — 

There was a scent of delicate thyme besidei^ 
And roses too> and lilies by my ear ; 
And in my hands I held an apple, and 
A staff, and thus 1 did harangue the people. 

. 79. And Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise on Love 
Matters, says — " Why is it that we carry in our hands flowery 
and apples, and things of that sortl Is it that by our 
delight in these things nature points out those of us who 
have a desire for all kinds of beauty ? Is it, therefore, as a 
kind of specimen of beauty that men carry beautiful things 
in their hands, and take delight in them ? Or do they carry 
them about for two objects? For by these means the beginning 
of good fortune, and an indication of one's wishes, is to a 
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certain extent secured ; to those who are asked for them, by 
their being addressed, and to those who give them^ because 
they give an intimation beforehand, that they must give of 
their beauty in exchange. For a request for beautiful flowers 
and fraits, intimates that those who receive them are prepared 
to give in return the beauty of their persons. Perhaps also 
people are fond of those tlungs, and carry them about them 
in order to comfort and mitigate the vexation which arises 
from the neglect or absence of those whom they love. For 
by the presence of these agreeable objects, the desire for those 
persons whom we love is blunted; unless, indeed, we may 
rather say that it is for the sake of personal ornament that 
people carry those things, and take delight in them, just as 
they wear anything else which tends to ornament. For not 
only those people who are crowned with flowers, but those 
also who carry them in their hands, And their whole appear* 
ance is improved by them. Perhaps also, people carry them 
simply because of their love for any beautiful object For 
the love of beautiful objects shows that we are inclined to 
be fond of the productions of the seasons. 

For the face of spring and autumn is really beautiful, when 
looked at in their flowers and fruits. And all persons who 
are in love, being made, as it were, luxurious by their passion, 
and inclined to admire beauty, are softened by the sight of 
beauty of any sort For it is something natural that people who 
fiincy that they themselves are beautiftd and elegant, should be 
fond of flowers; on which account the companions of Proser- 
pine are represented as gathering flowers. And Sappho says — 
* I saw a lovely maiden gathering flowers. 

80. But in former times men were so devoted to luxury, 
that they dedicated a temple to Venus Callipyge on this 
account. A certain countryman had two beautifiil daughters; 
and they once, contending with one another, went into the 
public roads, disputing as they went, which had the most 
beautiful buttocks. And as a young man was passing, who 
had an aged father, they showed themselves to him also. And 
he, when he had seen both, decided in favour of the elder; and 
felling in love with her, he returned into the city and fell ill, 
and took to his bed, and related what had happened to his 
brother, who was younger than he ; and he also, going into the 
fields and seeing the damsels himself, fell in love with the 
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other. Accordingly, their ikther, when with iGdl his exhortations 
he could not persuade his son« to think of a higher marpidge, 
brings these damsels to them out of the fields, haying per- 
suaded their &ther to give them to him, and marries them to 
his sonsL And they were always called the KaXXtwvyoi; a9 
Cercidas of Megalopolis says in his Iambics, in the following 
line-^ 

There was a pair of KoWlvrvyoi womeu 

At Syracuse. 

So they, having now become rich women, built a temple to 
Yenus, calling the goddess KoXKiTrvyos, as Archelaus also 
relates in his Iambics. 

And that the luxury of madness is exceedingly great is 
very pleasantly argued by Heraclides of Pontus, in his 
treatise on Pleasure, where he says — " Thrasylaus the iExon- 
ensian, the son of Pythodorus, was once afiSicted with such 
violent madness, that he thought that all the vessels which 
oame to the Piraeus belonged to him. And he entered them 
in his books as such; and sent them away, and regulated 
their affairs in his mind, and when they returned to port he 
received them with great joy, as a man might be expected to 
who was master of so much wealth. And when any were 
lost, he never inquired about them, but he rejoiced in all that 
arrived safe; and so he lived with great pleasure. But 
when his brother Crito retxumed from Sicily, and took him 
and put him into the hands of a doctor, and cured him of 
his madness, he himself related his madness, and said that he 
had never been happier in his life ; for that he never felt 
any grief, but that the quantity of pleasure which he ex* 
perienced was something unspeakable.*' 



BOOK XIII. 



1. Antiphanbs the comic writer, my friend Timocratcs, 
when he was reading one of his own comedies to Alexander 
the king, and when it was plain that the king did not think 
much of it, said to him, *' The fact is, king, fiiat a man who 
is to appreciate this play, ought to have often supped at pio- 
nic feasts, and must have often borne and inflicted blows in 
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the cause of coartesaxiSy" as Lyoophron the Chalcidian relates 
in his treatise on Comedy. And accordingly we, who aro 
now about to set out a discussion on amatory matters, (f(nr 
there was a good deal of conversation about married women 
and about courtesans,) saying what we have to say to people 
who understand the subject, invoking the Muse Erato to be so 
good as to impress anew on our memory that amatory cata- 
logue^ will make our commencement from this point — 
Come now, Erato, and tell me truly 

what it was Uiat was said by the different guests about love 
and about amatory matters. 

2. For our admirable host, praising the married women, 
said that Hermippus stated in his book about lawgivers, that 
at Lacedsemon sJl the damsels used to be shut up in a dark 
room, while a number of unmarried young men were shut up 
with them ; and whichever girl each of the young men caught 
hold of he led away as his wife, without a dowry. On which 
account they punished Lysander, because he left his former 
wife, and wished to marry another who was by far more 
beautifuL But Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise on 
Proverbs, says, — ^^ In Lacedsemon the women, on a certain 
festival, drag the unmarried men to an altar, and then buffet 
them; in order that, for the purpose of avoiding the insult of 
such treatment; they may become more affectionate, and in 
due season may turn their thoughts to marriage. But at 
Athens, Cecrops was the first person who married a man to 
one wife only, when before his time connexions had taken 
place at random, and men had had their wives in common. 
On which accoimt it was, as some people state, that Cecrops 
was called Bufwrp,^ because before his time people did not 
know who their Others were, by reason of the niunbers of men 
who might have been so." 

And beginning in this manner, one might &irly blame those 
who attributed to Socrates two wives, Xanthippe and Myrto, 
the daughter of Aristides; not of that Aristides who was 
mimamed the Just, (for the time does not agree,) but of his 
descendant in the third generation. And the men who made 
this statement are Callis^enes, and Demetrius Phalereus, and 
Satyrus the Peripatetic, and Aristoxenus; who were pre- 
ceded in it by Aristotle, who relates the same story in his 

* 8t^tn)s meaiUDgf " of doable nature." 
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treatise on Nobleness of Birth. Unless perhaps this lic^ice 
was allowed by a decree at that tune on account of the scarcity 
of men, so that any one who pleased might have two wives; to 
which it must be owing that the comic poets make no mention 
of this fact, though they very often mention Socrates. And 
Hieronymus of Rhodes has cited the decree about wires; 
which iwIQ send to you, since I have the book. But Pansetius 
the Rhodian has contradicted those who make this statement 
about the wives of Socrates. 

3. But among the Persians the queen tolerates the king's 
having a number of concubines, because there the king rules 
his wife like her master; and also- because the queen, as 
Dinon states in his history of Persia, receives a great deal of 
respect from the concubines. At all events they offer her 
adoration. And Priam, too, had a great many women, and 
Hecuba was not indignant. Accordingly, Priam says — 

Yet what a race ! ere Greece to Ilion came, 
The pledge of many a loved and loving dame. 
Kineteen one mother bore — dead, all are dead 1 ^ 

But among the Greeks, the mother of Phoenix does not 
tolerate the concubine of Amyntor. And Medea, although 
well acquainted with the fashion, as one well established 
among the barbarians, refuses to tolerate the marriage of 
Glaiice, having been forsooth already initiated in better 
and Greek habits. And Clytaemnestra, being exceedingly 
indignant at a similar provocation, slays Cassandra wit^ 
Agamemnon himself, whom the monarch brought with him 
into Greece, having given in to the fashion of barbarian mar<- 
xiages. '^And a man may wonder/' says Aristotle, "that 
Homer ixas nowhere in the Iliad represented any concubine 
as living with Menelaus, though he has given wives to every 
one else. And accordingly, in Homer, even old men sleep 
with women, such as Nestor and Phoenix. For. these men 
were not worn out or disabled in the time of their youth, 
either by intoxication, or by too much indulgence in love ; or 
by any weakness of digestion engendered by gluttony ; so 
that it was natural for them to be still vigorous in old age. 
The king of Sparta, then, appears to have too much respect for 
his wedded wife Helena, on whose account he collected all the 
.Grecian army ; and on this account he keeps aloof from any 

1 Iliad, xxiv. 489 
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other Gonnexion. Bat Agamemnon is repi:x>ache<l by Tbemtes, 
as a man witk many wiyes-^ 

'Tifl thine^ whatever the warrioi^s breast Inflatnea, 
The golden spoil, and thine the lovely dames ; 
With all the wealth our van and blood bestow. 

Thy tents are crowded and thj chests o*erflow.^- 

« 

." But it is not natural," says Aristotle, " to supposeKhat al{ 
that multitude of female slaves were given to him as eonou- 
bines, but only as prizes; since he also provided himself 
"with a great quantity of wine, — but not for the ptu^pose of 
getting drunk himself." 

4. But Hercules is the man who appears to have had more 
wives than any one else, for he was very much addicted to 
women; and he had them in turn, like a soldier, and a man 
employed at different times in different countries. And by 
them he had also a great multitude of children. For, in 
one week, as Herodorus relates, he relieved the fifty daughters 
of Thestias of their virginity, ^geus also was a man of many 
wives. For, first of all he married the daughter of Hoples, 
and after her he married one of the daughters of Chalcodou% 
and giving both of them to his friends, he cohabited with a 
great many without marriage. Afterwards he took MihiSk, 
the daughter of Pittheus; after her he took Medea. And 
Theseus, having attempted to ravish Helen, after that carried 
off Ariadne. Accordingly Istrus, in the fourteenth book of 
his History of the Affairs of Athens, giving a catalogue of 
those women who became the wiv^s of Theseus, says that 
some of them became so out of love, and that some were 
carried off by force, and some were married in legal marriage. 
Now by force were ravished Helen, Ariadne, Hippolyta, and 
the daughters of Cercyon and Sinis ; and he legally married 
Meliboaa, the mother of Ajax. And Hesiod says that he 
married also Hippe and iEgle; on account of whom he broke 
the oaths which he had sworn to Ariadne, as Cercops tells us. 
And Pherecydes adds Phereboea. And before ravishing Helen 
he had also carried off Anaxo from Troy; and after Hippo- 
lyta he also had Plisedra. 

5. And Philip the Macedonian did not take any women 
with him to his wars, as Darius did, whose power was sub- 
verted by Alexander. For he used to take about with him 

1 Iliad, ii. 220. 
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three hundred and fifty concubines . in all his wars ; as 
Diciearchus relates in the third book of his Life in Greece* 
" But Philip," says he, " was always marrying new wives in 
war time. For, in the twenty-two years which he reigned^ 
as Sat3rrus relates in his History of his Life, having married 
Audata the lUyrian, he had by her a daughter named Cynna; 
and he also married Phila, a sister of Derdas and Machatas. 
And wishing to conciliate the nation of the Thessalians, he 
had children by two Thessalian women; one of whom was 
Nioesipolis of Pheree, who brought him a daughter named 
Thessalonica; and the other was Philenora of Larissa, by 
^hom he had Aridseus. He also acquired the kingdom of the 
Molossi, when he married Olympias, by whom he had Alex- 
ander and Cleopatra. And when he subdued Thrace, there 
came to him Cithelas, the king of the Thracians, bringing 
with him Meda his daughter, and many presents : and having 
married her, he added her to Olympias. And after all these, 
l)eing violently in love, he married Cleopatra, the sister of 
Hippostratus and niece of Attains. And bringing her also 
home to Olympias, he made all his life unquiet and troubled. 
For, as soon as this marriage took place. Attains said, 'Now, 
indeed, legitimate kings shall be bom, and not bastards.' 
And Alexander having heard this, smote Attains with a 
goblet which he had in his hand; and Attains in return 
struck him with his cup. And after that Olympias fled to the 
Molossi ; and Alexander fled to the lUyrians. And Cleopatra 
bore to Philip a daughter who was named Europa." 

Euripides the poet, also, was much addicted to women : at 
all events Hieronymiis in his Historical Commentaries speaks 
as follows, — " When some one told Sophocles that Euripides 
was a woman-hater, ' He may be,' said he, ' in his tragedies, 
but in his bed he is very fond of women.' " 

6. But our married women are not such as Eubulus speaks 
t>f in his Female Garland-sellers — 

By Jore, we are not painted with vermilion, 
Nor with dark mulberry juice, as you are often : 
And then, if in the summer you go out. 
Two riyulets of dark discoloured hue 
Plow from your eyes, and sweat drops from your jawi^ 
And makes a scarlet furrow down your neck ; 
And the light hair, which wantons o'er your face. 
Seems grey, so thickly is it plastered over. 
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And Anaxilafl, in his Neottis, says— 

The man whoe'er has loved a courtesan, 

Will say that no more lawless worthless race 

Can anywhere he found : for what ferocious 

Unsoclahle shc^ragon, what GhimsBra, 

Though it hreathe fire from its month, what Charj'bdis, 

What three-headed Scylla, dog o' the sea. 

Or hydra, sphinx, or raging lioness, 

Or viper, or winged harpy (greedy race), 

Conld go beyond those most accaroed harlots) 

There is no monster greater. They alone 

Surpass all other evils put together. 

And let us now consider them in order : — 

First there is Plangon; she, like a chimsera, 

Scorohes the wretched barbarians with fire ; 

One knight alone was found to rid the world of her, 

Who, like a brave man, stole her furniture 

And fled, and she despairing, disappeared. 

Then for Sinope*s friends, may I not say 

That 'tis a hydra they cohabit withi 

Por she is old : but near her age, and like her. 

Greedy Qnathaena flaunts, a twofold evlL 

And as for Nannion, in what, I pray, 

Does she ftom Scylla differ 1 Has she not 

Already swallow'd up two lovers, and 

Open'd her greedy jaws t' enfold a third t 

Bat he with prosp'rous'oar escaped the galf. * 

Then does not Phryne beat Chaxybdis hollow ? 

Who swallows the sea-captains, ship and HI 

Is not Theano a mere Siren pluck'd 1 

Their face and voice are woman's^ but their legs 

Are feathered like a blackbird's. Take the lot, 

'TIS not too much to call them Theban Sphin^en. 

For they speak nothing plain, but only riddles ; 

And in enigmas tell their victims how 

Thev love and dote, and long to be caress'd. 

" Would that I had a quadruped," says one. 

That may scire for a bed or easy chair. 

"Would that I had a tripod"—" Or a biped," 

That is, a handmaid. And the hapless fool 

Who understands these hints, like (Edipus, 

If saved at all is saved against his wUL 

But they who do believe they're really loved 

Are much elated, and raise weir heads to heaven. 

And in a word, of all the beasts on earth 

The direst and most treacherous is a harlot. 

7. After Laturentius had said all this, LeonidaSr finding 
fault with the naitid of wife (yo/Acn;), quoted these verses out 
of the Soothsayers of Alexia— 
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Oh ▼retched are we ixusbtuida^ vho have sold 

All liberty of life, all luxury, 

And live as slaves of women, not as freemen. 

We say we have a dowry; do we not 

Endure the penalty, full of female bile, 

Compared to which the bile of man 's pure honey 1 

For men, though injured, pardon : but the women 

First injure ns, and then reproach us more ; 

They rule those whom they should not ; those they should 

They constantly neglect. They falsely swear ; 

They have no single hardship, no disease ; 

And yet they are complaining without end. 

And Xenarchus, in his Sleep, saya — 

Are then the grasshoppers not happy, say yon? 
When they have wives who cannot speak a word. 

And PhiletaBrus, in his Corinthiast, saysH^ 

Jupiter, how soft and bland an eye 
The lady has 1 'Tis not for nothing we 
Behold the temple of Hetaera here ; 
But tiiere is not one temple to a wife 
Throughout the whole of Greece. 

And Amphis says in his Athamas — 

Is not a courtesan much more good-humour'd 
Than any wedded wife ? No doubt she is. 
And *tis but natural ; for she, by law, 
Thinks she's a right to sulk and stay at home : 
But well the other knows that 'tis her manners 
By which alone she can retain her friends ; 
And if they fail, she must seek out some others. 

8. And Eubulus, in his Chrysille, says — 

May that man, fool as he is, who marries 

A second wife, most miserably perish ; 

Him who weds one, I will not hlame too much. 

For he knew little of the ills he courted. 

But well the widower had proved all 

The ills which are in wedlock and in wives. 

And a little further on he says— • 

holy Jove, may I be quite undone, 
If e'er I say a word against the women. 
The choicest of all creatures. And suppose 
Medea was a termagant, — what then? 
Was not Penelope a noble creature 1 

If one should say, " Just think of Clytemnestra," 

1 meet him with Aloestis chaste and true. 
Perhaps he*ll turn and say no igood of Phsedia ; 

But think of virtuous .... who? • . , . Alas, alas ! 

I cannot recollect another good one, 

Though I could still count had ones up hy scores. 
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And Aristophon, in his Callomdes, say^-^ 

May he be qnite undone, he well deserves it, 
Who dares to marry any second wife ; 
A man who marries once may be excused ; 
Not knowing what misfortune he was seeking. 
Bat he who, once escaped, then tries another, 
With his eyes open seeks for misery. 

AM Antiphanes^ in his Philopator, says — 

A, He's married now. 

B. How say'yon ) do yon mean 
He*8 really gone and married — when I left him, 
AUto and well, possess'd of all his senses ? 

And Menander, in his Woman carrying the Sacred Vessel of 
Minerva, or the Female Flute-player, says — 

A, Ton will not marry if you're in your senses 
When you have left this life. For I myself 
Bid many ; so I recommend you not to. 

B, The matter is decided — ^the die is cast 

A, Go on then. I do wish you then well oyer it ; 
But yon are taking arms, with no good reason, 
Against a sea of troubles. In the wayes 
Of the deep Libyan or ^gean sea 
Scarce three of thirty ships are lost or wreck 'd ; 
But scarcely one poor husband 'scapes at all. 

And in his Woman Burnt he gays — 

Oh, may the man be totally undone 

Who was the first to yenture on a wife ; 

And then the next who follow'd his example ; 

And then the third, and fourth, and all who follow'd. 

And Carcinus the tragediaji, in his Semele (which begins^ 
«0 nights"), says— 

Jupiter, why need one waste one's words 

In speaking ill of women? for what worse 

Can he add, when he once has call'd them women? 

9. But^ above all other cases, those who when advanced in 
years marry young wives, do not perceive that they are 
running voluntarily into danger, which every one else foresees 
plainly; and that, too, though the Megarian poet^ has given 
them this warning : — 

A yoxmg wife suits not with an aged husband ; 

For &e will not obey the pilot's helm 
Like a well-managed boat ; nor can the anchor 

Hold her securely in her port, but oft 

1 Theognis. 
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She breaks her chains and cables in the nighty 
And headlong drives into another harbour. 

And Theophilus, in his Neoptolemus, says — 

A young wife does not suit an old man veil ; 
For, like a crazy boat, she not at all 
Answers the helm, but slips her cable off 
By night, and in some other port is found. 

10. And I do not think that any of you are ignorant, my. 
friends, that the greatest wars have taken place on account 
of women : — ^the Trojan war on account of Helen; the plague 
which took place in it was on account of Chryseis ; the anger 
of Achilles was excited about Briseis ; and the war called the 
Sacred War, on account of another wife (as Duris relates in 
the second book of his History), who was a Theban by birth, 
by name Theano, and who was carried off by some Phocian. 
And this war also lasted ten years, and in the tenth year was 
brought to an end by the cooperation of Philip ; for by his 
aid the Thebans took Phocis. 

The war, also, which is called the Crisssean War (as Callis- 
thcnes tells us in his account of the Sacred War), when tlie 
Crissseans made war upon the Phocians, lasted ten years; and 
it was excited on this account, — ^because the Crisseeans carried 
off Megisto, the daughter of Pelagon the Phocian, and tho 
daughters of the Argiyes, as they were returning from the 
Pythian temple : and in the tenth year Crissa was taken. 
And whole fainilies also have been ruined owing to women; — 
for instance, that of Philip, the father of Alexander, was 
znined on account of his marriage with Cleopatra ; and Her- 
cules was ruined by his marriage with lole, the daughter of 
Eurytus; and Theseus on account of his marriage with 
Phsedra, the daughter of Minos ; and Athamas on account of 
his marriage with Themisto, the daughter of Hypseus ; and 
Jason on account of his marriage with Glauce, the daughter 
of Creon ; and Agamemnon on account of Cassandra. And ; 
the expedition of Cambyses against Egypt (as Ctesias relates) 
took place on accoimt of a woman ; for Canibyses, having 
heard that Egyptian women were &r more amorous thaz^ 
other women, sent to Amasis the king of the Egyptians, 
asking him for one of his daughters in marriage. But he did 
not give him one of his own daughters, thinking that she 
would not be honoured as a wife, but only treated as a con- 
cubine ; but he sent him Nitetis, the daughter of Apries. 
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And Apries had been deposed from the soTereignty of Egypt, 
because of the defeats which had been received by him from 
the Cyreneans ; and afterwards he had been put to death by 
Amasis. Accordingly, Cambyses, being much pleased with 
Nitetis, and being very violently in love with her, learns the 
whole circumstances of the case from her ; and she entreated 
him to avenge the murder of Apries, and persuaded him to 
make war upon the Egyptians. But Dinon, in his History 
of Persia, and Lynceas of Naucratis, in the third book of his 
History of Egypt, say that it was Cyrus to whom Nitetis was 
sent by Amasis ; and that she was the mother of Cambyses, 
who made this expedition against Egypt to avenge the wrongs 
of his mother and her family. But Duris the Samian says 
that the first war carried on .by two women was that between 
Olympias and Eurydice ; in which Olympias advanced some- 
thing in the manner of a Bacchanalian, with drums beating; 
hut Eurydice came forward armed like a Macedonian soldier, 
having been already accustomed to war and military habits 
at the court of Cynnane the Illyrian. 

11. Now, after this conversation, it seemed good to the 
philosophers who were present to say something themselves 
about love and about beauty: and so a great many philo- 
sophical sentiments were uttered; among which, some quoted 
some of the songs of the dramatic philosopher, Euripides, — 
some of which were these :— 

Love, who is wisdom's pupil gay, 

To virtue often leads the way : 

And this great god 

Is of all others far the best for man ; 

For with his gentle nod 

He bids them hope, and banishes all pain. 

May I be ne'er mixed up with those who scorn 

To own his power, and live forlorn, 

Cherishing habits all uncouth. 

I bid tiie youth 

Of my dear coimtry ne*er to flee from Love, 

But welcome him, and willing subjects prove.* 

And some one else quoted from Pindar — 

Let it be my fate always to love. 

And to obey Love's will in proper season. 

' It is not known from what play this frasrment comes. It is given 
in the Variorum Edition of Euripides, /«c. Frctgm, 165. 
ATH. — VOL. Ill, 3 H 
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And some x>ne else added the fc^owing lines £rom Enripic 

Bat yon, mighty Lore, of gods and men 
The fiovereign ruler, either bid what's fair 
To Beem no longer fair ; or else bring aid 
To hapless lovers whom you've caused to lore, 
And aid the labours yon yourself have prompted. 
If you do this, the gods will honour you ; 
But if you keep aloof, you will not even 
Betain the gratitude which now they feel 
For having learnt of you the way to love. ^ 

12. And Pontianus said that Zeno the Cittisean thaogiit 
that Love was the Crod of Friendship and Liberty, and 
also that he was the great author of concord among n^en; 
but that he had no other office. On which account, he 
says in his Polity, that Love is a God, being one who co- 
operates in securing the safety of the city. And the philo- 
sophers, also, who preceded him considered Love a venerable 
Deity, removed from everything discreditable : and this is 
plain from their having set up holy statues in his honour in 
their Gymnasia, along with those of Mercury and Hercules — 
the one of whom is the patron of eloquence, and ihe other of 
valour. And when these are united, friendship and unanimity 
are engendered ; by means of ^hich the most perfect liberty 
is secured to those who excel in these practices. But the 
Atlienians were so far from thinking that Love presided over 
the gratification of the mere sensual appetites, that, though 
the Academy was manifestly consecrated to Minerva, they yet 
erected in that place also a statue of Love, and sacrificed to it. 

The Thespians also celebrate Erotidia, or festivals of Love, 
just as the Athenians do Athensea, or festivals of Minerva, 
and as the Eleans celebrate the Olympian festivals, and the 
Rhodians the Halsean. And in the public sacrifices, every- 
where almost. Love is honoured. And the Lacedaemonians 
offer sacrifices to Love before they go to battle, thinking that 
safety and victory depend on ihe friendship of those who 
stand side by side in the battle array. And the Cretans, in 
their line of battle, adorn the handsomest of their citizens, 
and employ them to offer sacrifices to Love on behalf of the 
state, as Sosicrates relates. And the regimont among the 
Thebans which is called the Sacred Band, is wholly com- 
posed of mutual lovers, indicating the majesty of the God, as 

1 From the Andromeda. 
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these men prefer a glorious denth to a shamefol and dis- 
creditable life. But the Samians (as Erxias says, in his His- 
tory of Colophon), having consecrated a gymoasium to Love, 
called the festival which was instituted in his honour the 
Eleutheria, or Feast of Liberty j and it was owing to this 
God, too, that the Athenians obtained their freedom. And 
the PisistratidsB, after their banishment, were the first people 
who ever endeavoured to throw discredit on the events which 
took place through his influence. 

13. After this had been said, Plutarcli cited the following 
passage from the Pheedrus of Alexis : — 

As I was coming from Piraeus lately. 

In great perplexity and sad distress, 

I fell to thoughts of deep philosophy. 

And first 1 thought that all the painters seem 

Ignorant of the real nature of Love ; 

And Bo do all the other artists too, 

Whoe'er make statues of this deity : 

For he is neither male nor female either; 

Again, he is not God, nor yet is he man : 

He is not foolish, nor jet is he wise ; 

But he *B made up of all kinds of quality. 

And underneath one form bears many natures. 

His courage is a man's ; his cowardice 

A very woman's. Then his folly is 

Pare madness, but his wisdom a philosopher's; 

His vehemeuce is that of a wild beast, 

But his endurance is like adamant ; 

His jealoasy equals any other god's. 

And 1, indeed, — by all the gods I swear, — 

Do not myself precisely understand him ; 

But still he much resembles my debcription. 

Excepting in the name. 

And Eubulus, or Ararus, in his Campylion, says— 

What man was he, what modeller or painter, 
Who first did represent young Love as wing d 1 
He was a man lit only to draw swallows, 
Quite ignorant of the character of the god. 
For he 's not light, nor ea^y for a man 
Who 's once by him been master'd, to shake off; 
But he 8 a heavy and tenacious master. 
How, then, can he be spoken of as in ing*d t 
The man 's a fool who such a thing could say. 

And Alexis, in his Man Lamenting, says — 

For this opinion is by all the Sophists 
Embraced, that Lore is not a winged god; 

3m2 
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Bat that tlie winged parties are the lorers. 
And that he falsely bears this imputation : 
So that it is out of pure ignorance 
That painters clothe this deity with wings.' 

14. And Theophrastus^ in his book on Love, says that 

Chffiremon the tragedian said in one of his plays, that — 

As wine adapts itself to tiie constitution 

Of those who drink it, so likewise does Loto 

Who, when he's moderately worshipped. 

Is mild and manageable ; but if loosed 

From moderation, then is fierce and troublesome. 

On which account the same poet afterwards, distinguishing 

his powers with some felicity, says — 

For he doth bend a double bow of beauty. 
And sometimes men to fortune leads. 
But sometimes overwhelms their lives 
With trouble and confusion. ^ 

But the same poet also, in his play entitled The Wounded 
Man, speaks of people in love in this manner : — 

Who would not say that those who love alone 

Deserve to be consider'd living men 1 

For first of all they must be skilful soldiers, 

And able to endure great toil of body. 

And to stick close to th' objects of their love : 

They must be active, and inventive too. 

Eager, and fertile in expedients. 

And prompt to see their way in difficulties. 

And Theophilus, in his Man fond of the Flute, says — 

Who says that lovers are devoid of sense? 
He is himself no better than a fool : 
For if you take away from life its pleasures, 
You leave it nothing but impending death. 
And I myself am now indeed in love 
With a fair maiden playing on the haip ; 

> This is a blunder of AthensBUs ; for the passage alluded to is evidently 
that in the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. The lines as quoted in the 
text here are — 

Ai9vfia yhp rSfyi adrdw 

*Etrrflyfir$ai x'H*^'^^^ 

Td txky W tCalatvi rirx? 

T6 d* hrl ovyx^u fiioras. 
The passage in Euripides is — 

T6^ ivr§ly€rai xf^"^^^ 

T6 fi^y iv* tvaltovi Torfi^ 

T^ 5* M <rvyx^^i /StorSj.— /jp/*. inAul 552, 
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And tell me, pray, am J a fool for that 1 
She's fair, Bhe'a tall, she 's skilful in her art; 
And I'm more glad when I see her, than you 
When yon divide your salaries among you. 

But Aristophon, in his Pythagorean, says — 

Now, is not Love deservedly cast out 
From his place among the twelve immortal gods t 
For he did sow the seeds of great confusion. 
And quarrels dire, among ttuit heavenly band. 
When he was one of them. And, as he was 
Bold and impertinent, they clipp'd his wings. 
That he might never soar again to heaven ; 
And then they banished him to us below ; 
And for the wings which he did boast before. 
Them they did give to Victory, a spoil 
Well won, and splendid, from her enemy. 

Amphis, too, in his Dithyrambic, speaks thus of loving^ 

What say'st thou*} — dost thou think that, all your words 
Gould e'er persuade me that that man 's a lover 
Who falls in love with a girl's manners only. 
And never thinks what kind of face she 's got] 
I call him mad ; nor can I e'er believe 
That a poor man, who often sees a rich one. 
Forbears to covet some of his great riches. 

But Alexis says in his Helena — 

The man who falls in love with beauty's flower^ 
And taketh heed of nothing else, may be 
A lover of pleasure, but not of his love ; 
And he does openly disparage Love, 
And causes him to be suspect to others. 

15. Myrtilus, having cited these lines of Alexis, and then- 
looking round on the men who were partisans of the Stoic 
school, having first recited the following passage out of the 
Iambics of Hermeas the Curian — 

Listen, you Stoiclings, traffickers in nonsense, 
Pnnners on words, — gluttons, who by yourselvea 
Eat up the whole of what is in the dishes. 
And give no single bit to a philosopher. 
Besides, you are most clearly proved to do 
All that is contrary to those professions 
Which you so pompously parade abroad, 
Hunting for beauty ; — 

vent on to say, — And in this point alone you are imitators 
of the master of your school, Zeno the Phcenif^ian, who was 
always a slave to the most*in&mous passions (as Antigonus 
^ Gaiystian relates, in his History of his Life) ; for you are 
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always saying that "the proper object of love is not the 
body, but the mind ;*' you who say at the same time, that 
you ought to remain fiiithful to the objects of your love, tiU 
they are eight-and-twenty years of age. And Ariston of 
Ceos, the Peripatetic, appears to me to. have said very well 
(in the second book of his treatise on Likenesses connected 
with Love), to some Athenian who was very tall for his age, 
and at the same time was boasting of his beauty, (and his 
ilame was Dorus,) "It seems to me that one may very well 
apply to you the line which Ulysses uttered when he met 
Dolon — 

Great was thy aim, and miglity is the prize. ^ 

16. But Hegesander, in his Commentaries, says that all 
men love seasoned dishes, but not plain meats, or plainly 
dressed fish. And accordingly, when seasoned dishes are 
wanting, no one willingly eats either meat or fish ; nor does 
any one desire meat which is raw and unseasoned. For 
anciently men used to love boys (as Aristophon relates) ; on 
which account it came to pass that the objects of their love 
were called 7rai8uca. And it was with truth (as Clearchus 
says in the first book of his treatise on Love aad the Afiairs 
of Love) that Lycophronides said — 

No boy, no maid witJi golden ornaments, 
No woman with a deep and ample robe. 
Is so much beautiful as modest ; for 
'Tis modesty that gives the bloom to beauty. 

And Aristotle said that lovers look at no other part of the 
objects of their affection, but only at their eyes, in which 
modesty makes her abode. And Sophocles somewhere repre- 
sents Hippodamia as speaking of the beauty of Pelops, and 
saying— 

And in his eyes the charm which lore compels 
Shines forth a light, embellishing his face : 
He glows himself, and he makes me glow too, 
Measuring my eyes with his, — as any builder 
Makes his work correspond to his careful rule.' 

17. And Licymnius the Chian, saying that Somnus was 
in love with Endymion, represents him as refusing to close 
the eyes of the youth even when he is asleep ; but the God 
sends his beloved object to sleep with his eyelids still open, 

^ Iliad^ z. 401. ^ TfaiA.&agment is from the Hii4>odamia. 
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so that he may not for a single moment be deprived of the 

pleasure of contemplating them. And his words are these — 

Bat SomnuB much delighted 

In the bright beams which shot from his eyes, 

And luird the 3'oath to sleep with unclosed lids. 

And Sappho says to a man who was admired above all mea- 
sure for his beauty, and who was accounted very handsome 
indeed — 

Stand opposite, my love. 
And open upon me 
. The beauteous g^racc which from your eyes doth flow. 

And what says Anacreon ? — 

Oh, boy, as maiden feiir, 

I fix my heart on you ; 

But you despise my prayer. 

And little care that you do hold the reins 

Which my souls course incessantly do guide. * 

And the magnificent Pindar says — 

The man who gazes on the brilliant rays 

Which shoot from th' eyes 

Of beautiful Theoxenus, and yet can fbel his heart 

Unmoved within his breast, nor yields to love, 

Must have a heart 

Black, and composed of adamant or iron. ' 

But the Cyclops of Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with 
Galatea, and praising her beauty, and prophesying, as it were, 
his own blindness, praises every part of her rather than men- 
tion her eyes, which he does not ; speaJdng thus : — 

Galatea, 
Nymph with the beauteous face and golden hair. 
Whose voice the Graces tune. 
True flower of love, my beauteous Galatea. 

But this is but a blind panegyric, and not at aU to be com- 
pared with the encomium of Ibycus : — 

Beauteous Euryalus, of all the Graces 

The choicest branch, — object of love to all 

The &irhur*d maidens,— sure the soft-eyed goddeoy 

The Cyprian queen, and soft Persuasion 

Combined to nourish you on beds of roses. 

And Phrynichus said of Troilus — 

The light of love shines in his purple cheeks. 

' Ode or. 

' This is not from anj <ma of the odes, which w» have eoiua; hat it 
only a fragment. 
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18. But you prefer having all the objects of your love 
shaved and hairless. And this custom of shaving the beard 
originated in the age of Alexander, as Chrysippus tells us in 
the fourth book of his treatise on The Beautiful and on Plea- 
sure. And I think it will not be unseasonable if I quote 
what he says ; for he is an author of whom I am very fond, 
on account of his great learning and his gentle good-humoured 
disposition. And this is the language of the philosopher : — 
'' The custom of shaving the beard was introduced in the 
time of Alexander, for Uie people in earlier times did not 
practise it ; and Timotheus the flute-player used to play on 
the flute having a very long beard. And at Athens they 
even now remember that the man who fiinst shaved his chin, 
(and he is not a very ancient man indeed,) was given the 
surname of Kopai/s ;* on which account Alexis says — 

Do you see any man whose beard has been 
Removed by sharp pitch-plasters or by razors) 
In one of these two ways he may be spoken of : 
Either he seems to me to think of war. 
And so to be rehearsing acts of fierce 
Hostility against his beard and chin ; 
Or else he 's some complaint of wealthy men. 
For how, I pray you, do your beards annoy yon 1 — 
Beards by which best you may be known as men 1 
Unless, indeed, you're planning now some deed 
Unworthy of the character of men. 

And Diogenes, when he saw some one once whose chin was 
smooth, said, ^ I am afraid you think you have great ground 
to accuse nature, for having made you a man and not a 
woman.' And once, when he saw another man, riding a horse^ 
who was shaved in the same manner, and perfumed all over^ 
and clothed, too, in a fashion corresponding to those parti- 
culars, he said that he had often asked what a 'ImroTropvos 
was ; and now he had found out. And at Bhodes, though 
there is a law against shaving, still no one ever prosecutes 
another for doing so, as the whole population is shaved. And 
at Byzantium, though there is a penalty to which any barber 
is liable who is possessed of a razor, still every one uses a 
razor none the less for that law." And this is the statement of 
the admirable Chrysippus. 

19. But that wise Zeno, as Antigonus the Carystian says, 
speaking, as it should seem, almost prophetically of the lives 

* From Ktipw, to cut the hair. 
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and professed discipline of your sect, said that ^Hhose who 
misunderstood and failed rightly to enter into the spirit of 
his words, would become dirty and ungentlemanlike-looking ; 
just as those who adopted Aristippus^s sect, but perverted his 
precepts, became intemperate and shamelesB.*' And the greater 
portion of you are such as that, men with contracted brows, 
and dirty clothes, sordid not only in your dispositions, but 
also in your appearance. For, wishing to assume the charac- 
ter of independence and frugality, you are found at the gate 
of covetousness, living sordidly, clothed in scanty cloaks, 
filling the soles of your shoes with nails, and giving hard 
names to any one who uses the very smallest quantity of per- 
fume, or who is dressed in apparel which is at all delicate. But 
men of your sect have no business to be attracted by money, 
or to 1^ about the objects of their love with their beards 
shaved and smooth, who follow you about the Lyceum — 
Thin, fitanred philoflophers, as diy as leather, 

as Antiphanes calls them. 

20. But I am a great admirer of beauty myself For, in 
the contests [at Athens] for the prize of manliness, they 
select the handsomest, and give them the post of honour 
to bear the sacred vessels at the festivals of die gods. And 
at Elis there is a contest as to beauty, and the conqueior 
has the vessels of the goddess given to him to carry ; and the 
next handsomest has the ox to lead, and the third places the 
sacrificial cakes on the head of the victim. But Heraclides 
Lembus relates that in Sparta the handsomest man and the 
handsomest woman have special honours conferred on them; 
and Sparta is &mous for producing the handsomest women 
in the worlds On which account they tell a story of king 
Archidamus, that when one wife was offered to him who was 
very handsome, and another who was ugly but rich, and he 
chose the rich one, the Ephori imposed a fine upon him, 
saying that he had preferred begetting kinglings rather than 
kipgs for the Spartans. And Euripides has said— 
Her very mien is^worthy of a kingdom.^ 

And in Homer, the old men among the people marvelling at 
the beauty of Helen, are represented as speaking thus to one 
another — 

^ From tlie JBolus. 
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They eried, " S"© wonder such celestial charms ' 

For nine long years have set the world in arms ; — 

What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen." i 

And even Priam himself is moved at the beauty of the 

woman, though he is in great distress. And also he admires 

Agamemnon for his beauty, and uses the following language 

respecting him — 

Say, what Greek is be 
Around whose brow such martial graces shine^ — 
So tally so awful, and almost divine? 
Though some of larger stature tread the green, 
None match his grandeur and exalted mien. * 

And many nations have made the handsomest men their 
kings on that account. As even to this day that Ethiopian 
tribe called the Immortals does ; as Bion relates in his His- 
tory of the Afl^irs of -Ethiopia. For, as it would seem, they 
coDsider beauty as the especial attribute of kings. And god- 
desses have contended with one another respecting beauty; 
and it was on account of his beauty that the god& carried off* 
Ganymede to be their cupbearer — , 

The matchless Ganymede, divinely feir, 

Whom Heaven, enamonr'd, snatch'd to upper ain ^ 

And who are they whom the goddesses have carried off? 
are they not the handsomest of men ? And they cohabit with 
them; as Aurora does with Cephalus and Clitus and Ti- 
thonus ; and Ceres with Jason ; and Yenus with Anchises and 
Adonis. And it was for the sake of beauty also that the 
greatest of the gods entered through a roof under the form of 
gold, and became a bull, and often transformed himself into 
a winged eagle, as he did in the case of iSgina. And Socrates 
the philosopher, who despised everything, was, for all that, 
subdued by the beauty of Alcibiades ; as also was the v^ierable 
Aristotle by the beaaty of his pupil Phaselites. And do not 
we too, even in the case of inanimate thing% prefer what is 
the most beautiful] The fitshion, too, of Sparta is muck 
praised, I mean that of displaying their virgins naked to 
their guests ; and in the island of Chios it ia a beautiful sight 
to go to the gymnasia and the race-courses, and to see the 
young men wrestling naked with the maidens, who are also 
naked. 

» niad, ui. 156. * lb. ia. ITflL " .» lb. xx. 234. 
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21. And Cynulcm aaid : — And do you dare to talk in this 
way, you who are not " rosy fingered," as Cratiuus says, but 
who have one foot made of cow-dung? and do you bring 
up again the recollection of that poet your namesake, who 
spends all his time in cookshops and inns? although Iso- 
crates the orator has said, in his Areopagitic Oration, " But 
not one of their servants ever would have ventured to eat or 
drink in a cookshop ; for they studied to keep up the dignity 
of their appearance, and not to behave like buffoons." And 
Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, (if, at least, the 
speech is a genuine one,) says that tkey forbade a man who had 
dined at a cookshop &om going up to the Areopagus. But 
you, you sophist, spend your time in cookshops, not with 
your firiends (eraipiov), but with prostitutes (Iroupaii/), having a 
lot of pimps and procuresses about you, and always carrying 
about these books of Aristophanes, and Apollodorus, and 
Ammonius, and Antiphanes, and also of Gorgias ' the Athe- 
nian, who have all written about the prostitutes at Athens. 

Oh, what a learned man you are ! how far are you from 
imitating Theomandrus of Gyrene, who, as Theophrastus, in his 
treatise on Happiness, says, used to go about und profess that 
he gave lessons in prosperity. You, you teacher of love, are 
in no respect better than Amasis of Elis, whom Theophrastus, 
in his treatise on Love, says was extraordinarily addicted to 
amatory pursuits. And a man will not be much out who 
calls you a Tropi'oypa^os, just as they call Aristides and Pau- 
sanias and Nicophanes ^wypacfiiM. And Polemo mentions 
them, as painting the subjects which they did paint exceed- 
ingly well, in his treatise on the Pictures at Sicyon. Think, 
my friends, of the great and varied learning of this gram- 
marian, who does not conceal what he meansy but openly 
quotes the verses of Eubulus, in his Gercopes — 

I came to Corinth ; there I ate with pleasure 

Some herb called basil (ocimum), and waa ruin'd by it; 

And also, trifling there, 1 lost my cloak. 

And the Corinthian sophist is very fine here, explaining to his 
pupils that Ocimum is the name of a harlot. And a great 
many other plays also, you impudent fellow, derived their 
names from courtesans. There is the Thalassa of Diocles, the 
Gorianno of Pherecrates, the Antea of Eunicus or Philyllus,' 
the Thais, and the Phanion of Menauder, the Qpora of 
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Alexis, the Clepsydra of Eubulus — ^and the woman who bore 
this name, had it because she used to distribute her companj 
by the hour-glass, and to dismiss her visitors when it had run 
down ; as Asclepiades, the son of Areas, relates in his History 
of Demetrius Phalereus; and he says that her proper name 
was Meticha. 

22. There is a eoartesan 

(aa Antiphanes says in his Clown) — 

. . . who is a ppsitiye 
Calamity and rain to her keeper ; 
And yet he 'b glad at^iourishing such a pest. 

On which account, in the Neaera of Timocles, a man is 
represented as lamenting his fate, and saying — 

Bat I, unhappy man, irho first loved Phi^'ne 
When she was but a gatherer of capers, 
And was not quite as rich as now she is, — 
I who such sums of money spent upon her. 
Am now excluded from her doors. 

And in the play entitled Orestantodides, the same Timocles 

says — 

And round the wretched man old women sleep, 
Nannium and Plangon, Lyca, Phryne too, 
Gnathana, Pythionica, Myrrhina, 
Ghrysis, Conallis, Hieroclea, and 
Lapadium also. 

And these courtesans are mentioned by Amphis, in his Curis, 

where he says-^ 

Wealth truly seems to me to be quite blind, 
Since he ne*er ventures near this woman's doors, 
But haunts Sinope, Nannium, and Lyca, 
And others like them, traps of men's existence. 
And in their houses sits like one amazed. 
And ne'er departs. 

23. And Alexis, in the drama entitled Isostasium, thus 
describes the equipment of a courtesan, and the artifices 
which some women use to make themselves up— 

For, first of all, to earn themselves much gain. 

And better to plunder all the neighbouring men, 

They use a heap of adventitious aids, — 

They plot to take in every one. And when. 

By subtle artifice, they've made some money. 

They enlist fresh girls, and add recruits, who ne'er 

Have tried the trade, unto their cunning troop. 

And drill them so that they are very soon ^ 
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Different la manneis, and in look, and semblance 

From all they were before. Suppose one 's short— 

They pat cork soles within the heels of her shoes : 

Is any one too tall — she wears a slipper 

Of thinnest substance, and, with head depress'd 

Between the shoulders, walks the public streets. 

And so takes off from her superfluous height. 

Is any one too lean about the flank — 

They hoop her with a bustle, so that all 

Who see her marvel at her &ir proportions. 

Has any one too prominent a stomach — 

They crown it with false breasts, such as perchance 

At times you may in comic actors see ; 

And what is still too prominent, they force 

Back, ramming it as if with scaffolding. 

Has any one red eyebrows — ^those they smear 

With soot. Has any one a dark complexion — 

White-lead will that correct. This girl 's too fair — 

They rub her well with rich Tcrmilion. 

Is she a splendid figure — ^then her charms 

Are shown in naked beauty to the purchaser. 

Has she good teeth — then she is forced to laugh, 

That all the bystanders may see her mouth. 

How beautiful it is ; and if she be 

But ill-inclined to laugh, then she is kept 

Close within doors whole days, and all the things 

Which cooks keep by them when they sell goats' heads. 

Such as a stick of myrrh, she's forced to keep 

Between her lips, till they have learnt the shape 

Of the required grin. And by sach arts 

They make their charms and persons up for market. 

24. And therefore I advise you, my Thessalian friend with 
the handsome chairs, to be content to embrace the women in 
the brothels, and not to spend the inheritance of your children 
on vanities. For, truly, the lame man gets on best at this 
sort of work ; since your father, the boot-inaker, did not lecture 
you and teach you any great deal, and did not confine you to 
looking at leather. Or do you not know those women, as we 
find them called in the Pannuchis of Eubulus — 

Thrifty decoys, who gather in the money,— 
Fillies well-train'd ot Yenus, standing naked 
In long array, clad in transparent robes 
Of thinnest web, like the fair damsels whom 
Eridanus waters with his holy stream ; 
From whom, with safety and frugality. 
You may buy pleasure at a moderate cost. 

And in his Nannium, (the play under this name is the work of 
Eubulus, and not of Philippides) — 
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For he yrho secretly goes hunting for 
Illicit love, must surely of all men 
Most miserable be ; and yet he may 
Bee in the light of the sun a willing row 
Of naked damsels, standing all array'd 
In robes transparent, like the damsels whom 
Eridailus waters with his holy stream, 
^nd buy some pleasure at a trifting rate. 
Without pursuing joys he 's bound to hide, 
(There is no heavier calamity,) 
Just out oif wantonness and not for love. 
I do bewail the fate of hapless Greece, 
Which sent forth such an admiral as Oydlas. 

Xenarcbus also, in his Pentathlum, reproaches those men. 
who live as you do, and who fix their hearts on extravagant 
courtesans, and on freebom women ; in the following lines — 

It is a ten-ible, yes a terrible and 

Intolerable evil, what the young 

Men do throughout this city. For although 

There are most beauteous damsels in the brothels^ 

Which any man may see standing all willing 

In the full light of day, with open bosoms. 

Showing their naked charms, all of a row, 

Marshaird in order ; and though they may choose 

Without the slightest trouble, as they fancy, 

Thin, stout, or round, tall, wrinkled, or smooth-faced. 

Young, old, or middle-aged, or elderly, 

So that they need not clamber up a ladder, 

Kor steal through windows out of free men's houses, 

Kor smuggle themselves in in bags of chaff; 

For these gay girls will ravish you by force, 

And drag you in to them ; if old, they'll call yon 

Their dear papa; if young, their darling baby : 

And these a man may fearlessly and cheaply 

Amuse himself with, morninr^, noon, or night, 

And any way he pleases; but the others 

He dares not gaze on openly nor look at. 

But, fearing, trembling, shivering, with his henrt, 

As men say, in his mouth, he creeps towards them. 

And how c;m they, sea-bom mistress mine, 

Immortal Venus 1 act as well they ought, 

E'en when they have the opportunity, 

If any thought of Draco's laws comes o'er them t 

25. And Philemon, in his Brothers, relates that Solon at 
first, on account of the unbridled passions of the young, made 
a law that women might be brought to be prostituted at 
brothels; as Nicander of Colophon also states, in the third 
book of his History of the Affairs of Colophon, — saying that 
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he first erected a temple to tiie Public Venus wiih. the money 
which was earned by the women who were pi'ostituted «.t 
these brothels. 

But Philemon speaks on this subject as follows : — 

?ut you did well for every man, O Solon ; 

For they do 8»y you were the first to see 

The justice of a public-spirited measure, 

The savionr of the 6tate->(and it is fit 

For me to utter this avowal, Solon) ; — 

You, seeing that the state was full of men. 

Young, and possess'd of all the natural appetites. 

And wandering in their lusts where they'd no busineas. 

Bought women, and in eertain spots did place them, 

Common to be, and ready for all comen. 

They naked stand : look well at them, my youth, — 

Do not deceive yourself; a*nt you well off] 

You're ready, bo are they : the door is open — 

The price an obol : enter straight — ^there is 

No nonsense here, no cheat or trickery ; 

But do just what you like, and how you like. 

You're off: wish her good-bye; she 's no moje claim on you. 

And Aspasia, the iriend of Socrates, imported great numbers 
of beautiful women, and Greece was entirely filled with her 
courtesans; as that witty writer Aristophanes (in his Achar- 
nenses^) relates, — saying, that the Peloponnesian war was 
excited by Pericles, on account of his love for Aspasia, and on 
account of the girls who had been carried away from her by 
the Megarians. 

For some young men, drunk with the cottabu^ 

Going to Megara, carry off by stealth 

A harlot named Simaetha. Then the citizens 

Of Megara, full of grief and indignation, 

Stole in return two of Aspasia's girls; 

And this was the beginning of the war 

Which devastated Greece, for three lewd women. 

26. I therefore, my most learned grammarian, warn you to 
beware of the courtesans who want a high price, because 

You may see other damsels play the flute, 
A]l playing th' air of Phoebus, or of Jove ; 
But these play no air save the air of the hawk, 

as Epicrates says in his Anti-Lais * in which play he also uses 
the following expressions concerning the celebrated Lais : — 

But this fair Lais is both drunk and lazy. 
And cares for nothing, save what she may eat 

> Ach. ^4. 
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And drink all day. And she, as I do think, 

Has the same fate the eagles have ; for they, 

When they are young, down from the mountains stoop, 

Ravage the flocks and eat the timid hares. 

Bearing their prey aloft with fearful might. 

But when they're old, on temple tops they perch, 

HuDgry and helpless ; and the soothsayers 

Turn such a sight into a prodigy. 

And so might Lais well be thought an omen; 

For when she was a maiden, young and fresh. 

She was quite savage with her wondrous riches ; 

And you might easier get access to 

The satrap Phamabazus. But at present. 

Now that she 's more advanced in years, and age 

Has meddled with her body's round proportions, 

'Tis easy both to see her and to scorn her. 

Now she runs everywhere to get some drink ; 

She'll take a stater — ^aye, or a triobolus ; 

She will admit you, young or old ; and is 

Become so tame, so utterly subdued. 

That she will take the money from your hand. 

Anaxandrides also, in his Old Man*s Madness^ mentions Lais, 

and includes her with many other courtesans in a list which 

he gives in the following lines : — 

A, You know Corinthian Lais*^ 

B, To be sure ; 
My countrywoman. 

A, Well, she had a friend. 
By name Anthea. 

B. Yes ; I knew her well. 
A. Well, in those days Lagisca was in beauty; 
Theolyta, too, was wondrous fair to see, 
And seemed likely to be fairer still ; 
And Ocimon was beautiful as any. 

27. This, then, is the advice I want to give yon, my friend 

Myrtilus ; and, as we read in the Cynegis of Philetserus, — 

Now you are old, reform those ways of yours; 
Enow you not that 'tis hardly well to die 
In the embraces of a prostitute. 
As men do say Phormisins perished) 

Or do you think that delightful which Timocles speaks of in 
his Marathonian Women ? — 

How great the difference whether you pass the night 

With a lawful wife or with a prostitute t 

Bah ! Where 's the firmness of the flesh, the frcshnesa 

Of breath and of complexion 1 Oh, ye gods I 

What appetite it gives one not to find 

Everything waiting, but to be eonstrain'd 
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To struggle a little, and from tender hands * 

To bear soft blows and buffets ; that, indeed. 
Is really pleasure. 

And as Cynnlcus had still a good deal which he -wished to 
say, and as Magnus vias preparing to attack him for the sake 
of Myrtilus, — Myrtilus, being beforehand with him (for ho 
hated the Syrian), said — 

Bat our hopes were not so clean worn out. 
As to need aid from bitter enemies ; 

as Callimachus says. For are not we^ Cynulcus, able to 

defend ourselves ? 

How rude you are, and boorish with your jokes ! 
Your tongue is all on the left side of your mouth ; 

as Ephippus says in his Fhilyra. For you seem to me to be 

one of tiiose men 

Who of the Muses learnt but ill-shaped letters, 

as some one of the parody writers has it. 

28. I therefore, my friends and messmates, have not, as is 

said in the Aurse of Metageues^ or in the Mammacythus of 

AristagoraSy 

Told you of female dancers, courtesans 
Who once were fair ; and now I do not tell you 
Of flute-playing girls, just reaching womanhood. 
Who not unwillingly, for adequate pay, 
Have borne the lore of vulgar men ; 

but I have been speaking of regular professional Hetserse — 
that is to say, of those who are able to preserve a friendship 
free from trickery ; whom Cynulcus does not venture to speak 
ill of, and who of all women are the only ones who have 
derived their name from friendship, or from that goddess who 
is named by the Athenians Venus Hetsera : concerning whom 
Apollodorus the Athenian speaks, in his treatise on the Gods, 
in the following manner : — " And they worship Venus Hetaera, 
who brings together male and female companions (era/pov? 
KOi crcupas) — ^that is to say, mistresses." Accordingly, even to 
this day, freebom women and maidens call their associates 
and friends their hmpai; as Sappho does, where she says — 

And now with tuneful voice I'll sing 

These pleasing songs to my companions {ircupeus). 

And in another place she says — 

Niobe and Latona were of old 
Affectionate companions {ircupu) to each other. 
ATH. — ^VOL. III. 3 N 
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They also call women who prostitute themselves for money, 

cratpat. And the verb which they use for prostituting oneself 

for money is eratpito, not regarding the etymology of the 

word, but applying a more decent term to the trade; as 

Menander, in h^ Deposit, distinguishing the hxupot from the 

eraxpfUy says — 

You've done an act not suited to companions (tradpmi^f 
But, by Jove, far more fit for courtesans (Ireup^y), 
These words, so near the same, do make the sense 
Not always easily to be distinguished. 

29. But concerning courtesans, Ephippua^ in his Merchaa- - 
disc, speaks as follows : — 

And then if, when we enter through their doors, 

They see that we are out of sorts at alL». 

They flatter us and soothe us, kiss us gently. 

Not pressing hard as though our lips were enemies, 

But with soft open kisses like a sparrow; 

They sing, and comfort us, and make us cbeecfu],.. 

And straightway banish all our care and grief. 

And make our faces bright again with smiles. 

And Eubulus, in his Campylion, introducing a courtesan of 
modest deportment, says — 

How modestly she sat the while let snpper t 

Not like the rest, who make great bails of leeks^ 

And stuff their cheeks with them, and loudly cnmeh 

Within their jaws large lumps of greaay meat; 

But delicately tasting of eaoh dish. 

In mouthfuls small, like a Milesian maiden. 

And Antiphanes says in his. Hydra — 

But he, the man of whom I now was speaking,. 

Seeing a woman who lived near his house, 

A courtesan, did fall at once in love with her; 

She was a citizen, without a guardian « 

Or any near relatioais, and h«r manners 

Pure, and on virtue's strictest model form'd, 

A genuine mistress {iratpa) ; for the rest of the crew 

Bring into disrepute, by their vile manners, 

A name which in itself has nothing wrong. 

And Anaxilas, in his Neottis, says— 

A, But if a woman does- at all times nse 

Fair, moderate language, giving her sernces 
Favourable to all who stand in need of her, 
She from her prompt companionitJikip {ercupiaa) does 
The title of companion (Iraupa) ; and you, 
As you say rightly, have not fftlln in love 
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With a vile harlot (^6pin^, bat with a compftaion (4T«7pa). 
Is she not one of pure and simple manners? 
B. At all events^ by Jove, she 's beautiful. 

30. But that systematic debaucher of youths of yours, is 
such a person as Alexis, or Antiphanes, represents him, in his 
Sleep — 

On this account; that profligate, when supping 
With U8y will never eat an onion even^ 
If ot to annoy the objei^ of his love. 

And Ephippus has ^)okett yery well of people of that desorip^ 

tbn in his Sappho, where he says — 

for when one in the flower of hit age 

Learns to sneak into other men's abodes. 

And shares of meala where he has not contributed. 

He must some other mode of payment mean. 

And iEschines the orator has said something of the same 

kind in his Speech against Timarchus. 

31. But concerning courtesans, Philetaerus, in his Huntress, 

has the following lines : — 

'Tis not for nothing that where'er we go 
We find a temple of Hetsera there. 
Bat nowhere one to any wedded wifiK. 

I know, too, that there ia a festival called the Hetseridia, 
which is celebrated in Magnesia^ not owing to the coiutesans, 
but to another cause, wh^ is mentioned by Hegesander in 
his Commentaries, who writes thus : — " The Magnesians cele- 
biate a festival called Hetaeridia; and they give this account 
of it : that originally Jason, the son of iEson, when he had 
coUeeted the Argonauts, sacrificed to Jupiter Hetserias, and 
called the festival Hetsridia. And the Macedonian kings 
! also celebrated the Hetaeridia.'' 

Thi^ra is also a temple of Yenus the Prostitute {iropvrf) at 
Abydus, as Pamphylus asserts : — " For when all the city was 
oppressed by slavery, the guards in the city, after a sacrifice 
osa one occafiion (as Cleanthus relates in his essays on Fables), 
having got intoxicated, took several courtesans ; and one of 
these vfom&Xy when she saw that the men were all hat asleep^ 
. taking the- keys, got over the wall, and brought the news to 
the citizens of Abydus. And they, on this, immediately^ came 
in arms^ and slew the guards, and nobade themselves masters 
of the walls, and recovered their freedom ; and to show their 
giatititde to the peos^itute they built a temple to Venus the 
Pt^iBtiiitteti*' 

3n2 
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And Alexis the Samian, in the second book of his Samian 
Annals, says — " The Athenian prostitutes who followed Peri- 
cles when he laid siege to Samos, having made vast sums of 
money by their beauty, dedicated a statue of Venus at Samos, 
which some call Venus among the Reeds, and others Venus in 
the Marsh." And Eualces, in his History of the Affairs of 
Ephesus, says that there is at Ephesus also a temple to Venus 
the Courtesan {eraipa). And Clearchus, in the first book of 
his treatise on Amatory Matters, says — " Gyges the king of 
the Lydians was very celebrated, not only on account of his 
mistress while she was alive, having submitted himself and 
his whole dominions to her power, but also after she was 
dead ; inasmuch as he assembled all the Lydians in the whole 
country, and raised that mound which is even now called the 
tomb of the Lydian Courtesan; building it up to a great 
height, so that when he was travelling in the country, inside 
of Mount Tmolus, wherever he was, he could always see the 
tomb; and it was a conspicuous object to all the inhabitants 
of Lydia." And Demosthenes the orator, in his Speech against 
Nesera (if it is a genuine one, which Apollodorus says it is), 
says — " Now we have courtesans for the sake of pleasure, but 
concubines for the sake of daily cohabitation, and wives for 
the purpose of having children legitimately, and of having a 
faithful guardian of all our household affairs.'* 

32. I will now mention to you, Cynulcus, an Ionian 
story (spinning it out, as ^Eschylus says,) about courtesans, 
beginning with the beautiful Corinth, since you have re- 
proached me with having been a schoolmaster in that city. 

It is an ancient custom at Corinth (as Chamaeleon of 
Heraclea relates, in his treatise on Pindai*), whenever the city 
addresses any supplication to Venus about any important 
matter, to employ as many courtesans as possible to join in 
the supplication; and they, too, pray to the goddess, and 
afterwards they are present at the sacrifices. And when the 
king of Persia was leading his anny against Greece (as Theo- 
pompus also relates, and so does Timseus, in his seventh 
book), the Corinthian courtesans offered prayers for the safety 
of Greece, going to the temple of Venus. On which account, 
after the Corinthians had consecrated a picture to the goddess 
(which remains even to this day), and as in this picture they 
had painted the portraits of the courtesans who made this 
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supplication at the time, and who were present afterwards, 
Simonides composed this epigram : — 

These damsels, in behalf of Gceece, and all 
Their gallant countr}'men, stood nobly forth, 
Praying to Venus, the all-powerful goddess ; 
Nor was the queen of beauty willing ever 
To leave the citadel of Greece to fall 
Beneath the arrows of the unwarlike Persians. 

And even private individuals sometimes vow to Venus, that 
if they succeed in the objects fojr which they are ofifering their 
vows, they will bring her a stated number of courtesans. 

33. As this custom, then, exists with reference to this 
goddess, Xenophon the Corinthian, when going to Olympia, 
to the games, vowed that he, if he were victorious, would 
bring her some courtesans. And Pindar at first wrote a 
panegyric on him, which begins thus :— 

Praising the bouse wbich in th' Olympic games 
Has thrice borne off the victory.' 

But afterwards he composed a scolium' on him, which was 
BUDg at the sacrificial feasts; in the exordium of which he 
turns at once to the courtesans who joined in the sacrifice to 
Venus, in the presence of Xenophon, while he was sacrificing 
to the goddess himself; on which account he says — 

O qneen of Cyprus* isle, 
Come to this grove I 
Lo, Xenophon, succeeding in his aim, 
Brings you a band of willing maidens, 
. Dancing on a hundred feet. 

And the opening lines of the song were these : — 

O hospitable damsels, fairest train 

Of soft Persuasion, — 

Ornament of the wealthy Corinth, 

Bearing in willing hands the golden drops 

That from the frankincense distil, and flying 
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' A ffKoKiby was a song which went round at banquets, sung to the 
lyre by the gnests, one after another, said to have been introduced by 
Terpander ; bat the word is first found in Pind. Fr. Ixxxvii. 9 ; Aristoph. 
Ach. 532. The name is of uncertain origin : some refer it to the cha- 
racter of the music, vtfjMs ffKo\i6s, as opposed to yofios tipdios ; others to 
the fv$fi6s <rKoAids, or ampbibrachic rhythm recognised in many scolia; 
but most, after Dicsearchus and Plutarch, from the irregular zigzag way 
it went round the table, each guest who sang holding a myrtle-branch, 
which he passed on to any one he chose.^ Lid. & Scott, Or. Lex. tntwc 
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To the B&ir moiiier of the Loyss, 

Who dwelletli in the sky, 

The lovely Venus, — ^you do bring to us 

Comfort and hope in danger, that we may 

Hereafter, in the delicate beds of Love, 

Eeap the long-wifihed-for fruits of joy, 

Lovely and necessary to all mortal men. 

And after having begun in this manner, he proceeds to say — 

But now I marvel, and wait anxiously 
To see what will my masters say of me. 
Who thus begin 

Ky scoUum with ihia amfttory preface, 
Willing companion of these willing damsek. 

And it is plain here that the poet, while addressing the eaav- 

tesans in this way, was in some doubt as to the light in which 

it would appear to the Corinthians ; but, trusting to his own 

genius, he proceeds with the foUowing verse— 

We teach pure gold on a well-tried lyre. 

And Alexis, in his Loving Woman, tells us that the courte- 
sans at Corinth celebrate a festival of i^eir own, calkd Aphio- 
difiia; where he says — 

The city at the time was celebntinip 

The Aphrodisia of the courtesans : 

This is a different festival from that 

Which the free women solemnize : and then 

It is the custom on those days that all 

The courtesans should feast with \xs in common. 

34. But at Lacedsemon (as Polemo Periegetes says, in his 
treatise on the Offerings at Lacedaemon,) there is a statue of a 
very celebrated courtesan, named Cottina, who, he tells usf, 
consecrated a brazen cow; and Polemo's words are these: — 
" And the statue of Cottina the courtesan, on account of 
whose celebrity there is still a brothel ^rtiich is called by her 
name, near the hill on which the temple of Bacchus stands, 
is a conspicuous object, well known to many of the citi- 
zens. And there is also a votive offering of hers besides 
that to Minerva Chalcioecos — a brazen cow, and also the 
before-mentioned image.** And the handsome Alcibiadefi, of 
whom one of the comic poets said — 

And then the delicate Alcibiades. 

earth and all the gods ! whom Lacedsemon 

Desires to catch in his adulteries, 

though he was beloved by the wife of Agis, used to go and 
hold his revels at the doors of the courtesans, leaving all the 
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Lacedsdmonian and Athesikm women. He also Ml in lore 
with Medontis of Abydofi, from the mere report of her beauty; 
and sailing to the Hellespont with Axiochiis,,who was a-lover 
of his on account of his beauty, (as Lysias the orator states^ 
in his speech against him,) he allowed Axiochus to share her 
with him. liloreover, Alcibiades used always to carry about 
two other £oui*tesans with him in all his expeditions, namely, 
Damasandra, ihe moother of the younger Lais, and Theodote ; 
by whom, after he was dead, he was buried in Melissa, a 
village of Hirygia, after he had been overwhelmed by the 
treachery of Phamabazus. And we ourselves saw the tomb of 
Alcibiades at Melissa, when we went from Synadse to Metro- 
pohs; and at that tomb there is sacrificed an ox every year, 
by the command of that most excellent emperor Adrian, who 
also erected on the tomb a statue of Alcibiades in Parian 
marble. 

35. And we nrast n^t wander at people having on some 
ocoasioiffi &Uen in love with others from the mere report t)f 
Aeir beauty, when Chares of Mitylene, in the tenth book «lf 
his History of Alexander, says that some people have even 
seen in dreams those whom they have never beheld before, 
and fallen in love with them so. And he writes as follows : 
•— " Hystaspes had a younger brother whose name was Zaria- 
dres: and they were both men of great personal beauty. 
And the story told concerning them by the natives of the 
country is, that they were the offspring of Venus and Adonis. 
Kow Hystaspes was sovereign of Media, and of the lower 
country adjoining it; and Zariadres was sovereign <^ the 
country above the Caspian gates as &r as the river Tanais. 
Now the daughter of Omartes, the king of the Mexathi, a 
tribe dwelling cm the other side of the Tanais, was 'named 
Odatis. And concerning her it is written in tbe Histories, 
that she in her sleep beheld Zariadres, and ML in love with 
him; and that Ihe very same thing happened to him with 
respect to her. And so for a long time they were in love 
with one another, simply on account of the visions which 
they had seen in their dreams. And Odatis was the most 
beautiful of all the women in Asia ; and Zariadres also was 
very handsome. Accordingly, when Zariadres sent to Omartes 
and expressed a desire to marry the damsel^ Omartes would 
&ot agree to it, because he was destitute of male ofispring ; 
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for he wished to give her to one of his own people about his 
court. And not long afterwards, Omartes having assembled 
all the chief men of his kingdom, and all his friends and 
relations, held a marriage feast, without saying beforehand to 
whom he was going to give liis daughter. And as the wine 
went round, her farther summoned Odatis to the banquet, and 
said, in the hearing of all the guests,— * We, my daughter 
Odatis, are now celebrating your marriage feast; so now do 
you look around, and survey all those who are present, and 
then take a golden goblet and fill it, and give it to the man. 
to whom you like to be married; for you shall be called his 
wife.' And she, having looked round upon them all, went 
away weeping, being anxious to see Zariadres, for she had sent 
him word that her marriage feast was about to be celebrated. 
But he, being encamped on the Tanais, and leaving the army 
encamped there without being perceived, crossed the river 
with his charioteer alone ; and going by night in his chariot, 
passed through the city, having gone about eight hundred 
stadia without stopping. And when he got near the town in 
which the marriage festival was being celebrated, and leaving, 
in some place near, his chariot with the charioteer, he went 
forward by himself, clad in a Scythian robe. And when he 
arrived at the palace, and seeing Odatis standing in front of 
the sideboard in tears, and filling the goblet very slowly, he 
stood near her and said, ' Odatis, here I am come, as you re- 
quested me to, — I, Zariadres.' And she, perceiving a stranger, 
and a handsome man, and that he resembled the man whom 
she had beheld in her sleep, being exceedingly rejoiced, gave 
him the bowl. And he, seizing on her, led her away to his 
chariot, and fled away, having Odatis with him. And the 
servants and the handmaidens, knowing their love, said not a 
word. And when her £sither ordered them to summon her^ 
they said that they did not know which way she was gone. 
And the story of this love is often told by the barbarians who 
dwell in Asia, and is exceedingly admired; and they have 
painted representations of the story in their temples and 
palaces, and also in their private houses. And a great many 
of the princes in those coimtries give their daughters the 
name of Odatis." 

36. Aristotle also, in his Constitution of the Massilians, 
mentions a similar cii*cumstance as having taken place, writing 
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as follows : — " The Phocssacs in Ionia, having consulted th^ 
oracle^ founded Marseilles. And Euxenus the Phocsean was 
connected by ties of hospitality with Nanus ; this was the 
liame of the king of that country. This Nanus was cele- 
brating the marriage feast of his daughter^ and invited 
Euxenus, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, to the 
feast. And the marriage was to be conducted in this manner : 
— After the supper was over the damsel was to come in, and 
to give a goblet full of wine properly mixed to whichever of 
the suitors who were present she chose ; and to whomsoever 
she gave it, he was to be the bridegroom. And the damsel 
coming in, whether it was by chance or whether it was for 
any other reason, gives the goblet to Euxenus. And the name 
of the maiden was Petta. And when the cup had been given 
in this way, and her fisither (thinking that she had been directed 
by the Deity in her giving of it) had consented that Euxenus 
should have her, he took her for his wife, and cohabited with 
her, changing her name to Aristoxena. And the family which 
is descended from that damsel remains in Marseilles to this 
day, and is known as the Protiadse ; for Protis was the name 
of the son of Euxenus and Aristoxena.*' 

37. And did not Themistocles, as Idomeneus relates, harness 
a chariot full of courtesans and drive with them into the city 
when the market was fidl ? And the courtesans were Lamia and 
Scione and Satyra and Nannium. And was not Themistocles 
himself the son of a courtesan, whose name was Abrotonumi 
as Amphicrates relates in his treatise on Illustrious Men — 

Abrotonum was bat a Thradan woman^ 

But for the weal of Greece 

She was the mother of the great Themistocles. 

But Neanthes of Cyzious, in his third and fourth books of 
his History of Grecian Affairs, says that he was the son of 
Euterpe. 

And when Cyrus the younger was making his expedition 
against his broker, did he not carry with him a courtesan of 
Phociea, who was a very clever and very beautiful woman 1 
and Zenophanes says that her name was originally Milto, but 
that it was afterwards changed to Aspasia. And a Milesian 
concubine also accompanied him. And did not the great 
Alexander keep Thais about him, who was an Athenian cour- 
tesan? And Clitarchus speaks of her as having been the 
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cause ihat the pahxie of PeraepoliB was bomt down. And 
this Thais, after 1^ death of Alexandm*, married Ptolemj^ 
who became the first king of Sgypt^ and she bore him eons, 
Leontisoos and Lagos, and a daughter named Irene, who was 
married to Eimostos, i^e king of Soh, a town of Cyprus. And 
the second king of Egypt, Ptcdemy Philadelphus by nsaoe, 
as Ptolemy Ektergetes relates in the thiid bod^ of lus Com- 
mentaries, had a great many mistresses, — namely, Bidyma, 
who was a native of the countiy, and very beautiful; and 
Bilisticha; and, besides them, Agathocka, and Stratonioe, who 
had a great monument on the seashore, near Eleusis; and 
Myrtium, and a great many more ; as 'he was a man exoech 
sively addicted to amatory pleasures. And Polybius, in the 
fourteenth book of his History, flays that there are a great 
many statues of a woman named Chno, who was his cup* 
bearer, in Alexandria, clothed in a tunic only, and holding a 
cornucopia in her hand. *^ And are not,'* says he, ** the finest 
houses called by the names of Myrtium, and Mnesis, and 
Pothina? and yet Mnesis wis only a female flute-player, and 
so was Pothine, and Myrtium was one of the most notorious 
and common prostitutes in the city." 

Was there not also Agathoclea the courtesan, who had great 
power over king Ptolemy I^ilopator? in fact, was it not flhe 
who was the ruin of his whole kingdom f And Eumachus 
the Neapolitan, in the second book of his History of Han- 
nibal, says that Hieronymus, the tyrant of Syracuse, fell in 
love witii one of the common prostitutes who followed her 
trade in a brothel, whose name was Pitho, and married her, 
and made her queen of Syracuse. 

38. And Timotheus, who was general of the Athenians, 
with a Tory high reputatiou, was the son of a courtesan, a 
Thracian by birth, but, except that she was a courtesan, of 
very excellent character; for when women of this claas do 
behave modertly, they are superior to those who give them- 
selves airs on account of their virtue. But Timotheus being 
on one occasion reproached as being the son of a mother of 
that character, said, — *' But I am much obliged to her, be- 
cause it is owing to her that I am the son of Conon." And 
Carystius, in his Historic Commentaries, says that Philetssrus 
the king of Pergamus, and of all that country which is now 
called the New Province, was the son of a woman named 
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Boftyieho was a ltxte-pla?y«r md a ooiortesasa, a Paphkigimiaii 
hj bixih. Aud Aristophon the cnttor, vfho in the an^onabq> 
of Eudides proposed a iaw, that every one who was not bora 
of a woman who was a citizen shoidd be aoconnted a bastard, 
was himself convicted, by Oalliades the comic poet, of having 
diildren by a comtessn named Ohoregis, as the same OazyBtiua 
ii^tes in -die third book of his Gommentaries. 

Besides all these men, was not Demetrius Poliosootes evi- 
dently in love with Lamia the flute-player, by whom he had 
a daughter named Phila^ And Polemo, in his treatise. on tha 
colonnade called Pcsoile at Sicyon, says that Lamia was iAm 
daughter of Cleaner an Athenian, and that i^ buih the 
before-mentioned colonnade for the people of Sicyon. Deme- 
trius was also in love with Leaeua, and she was ako an Athenian 
eomi^esan; and with a great many other women besides. 

39. And Machon the oomic poet, in his play entitled ^te 

Chrise, speaks thus : — 

Bat as Leaena was by nAtore f<nrm'd 

To give her loyere most ezceedmg pkasBre, 

And was besides much ia^rour^d by Bemetrins, 

They say that Lamia also gratified 

The king ; and when he praised her grace and ^nidmess. 

The damsel answer'd : And besides you caa, 

If you do wish, subdue a lioness {\4cuiiu»). 

But Lamia was always very witty and prompt in repartee, as 
also was Gnathsena^ whom we shall mention presently. And 
again Machon writes thus about Lamia : — 

Demetrius the king was once displayiiig 

Amid his cxups a great variety 

Of kinds of perfumes to his Lamia : 

Now Lamia was a female flute-player. 

With whom 'tis always said Demetrius 

Was very mu«h in love. But when she Bcoff'd 

At all his perfumes, and, moreover, treated 

The monarch Fith exceeding inscdenoe, 

He bade a slave bring some cheap unguent, and 

He rubbed himself with that, and smeared his fiqgexi^ 

And said, " At least smell this, Lamia, 

And see how much this scent does beat all ofheciw" 

She laughingly replied : " But know, king^, 

That smell does seem to me the worst of all.'' 

" But/' said Demetrius, " I swear, by the ^ods, 

That 'tis produced from a right rcfyal nut." ' 

40. But Ptolemy the son of Agesarchus, in his History of 
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Philopator, giving a list of the mistresses of the different 
kings, says — " Philip the Macedonian promoted Philinna, the 
dancing woman, by whom he had Aridaeus, who was king of 
31acedonia after Alexander. And Demetrius Poliorcetes, be- 
sides the women who have already been mentioned, had a 
mistress named Mania ; and Antigonus had one named Demo, 
by whom he had a son named Alcyone us ; and Seleucus the 
younger had two, whose names were Mysta and Nysa." But 
Heraclides Lenebus, in the thirty-sixth book of his History, 
(Bays that Demo was the mistress of Demetrius; and that his 
father Antigonus was also in love with her : and that he put 
to death Oxythemis as having sinned a good deal with Deme- 
trius; and he also put to the torture and executed the maid- 
servants of Demo. 

41. But concerning the name of Mania, which we have 
just mentioned, the same Machon says this : — 

Some one perhaps of those who hear this now, 
May fairly wonder how it came to pass 
That an Athenian woman had a narne^ 
Or e'en a nickname, such as Mania. 
For 'tis disgraceful for a woman thus 
To bear a Phrygian name ; she being, too, 
A courtesan from the very heart of Greece. 
And how came she to sink the city of Athens, 
By which all other nations are much sway'd ? 
The £ict is that her name from early childhood 
. Was this— Mel itta. And as she grew up 
A trifle shorter than her playfellows, 
' But with a sweet voice and enga^i^ing manners, 
And with such beauty and excellence of face 
As made a deep impression upon all men, 
She 'd many lovers, foreigners and citizens. 
So that when any conversation 
Arose about this woman, each man said. 
The fair Melitta was his madness {fmyia). Aye, 
And she herself contributed to this name ; 
For when she jested she would oft repeat 
This word fiayia ; and when in sport she blamed 
Or praised any one, she would bring in. 
In either sentence, this word fuwieu 
So some one of her lovers, dwelling on 
The word, appears to have nicknamed the girl 
Mania ; and this extra name prevailed 
More than her real one. It seems, besides, 
That Mania was afflicted with the stone. 
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42. And that Mania was also excellent in witty repartee, 
Maohon tells us in these verses about her, — 

There was a victor in the pancratinm, 
learned Leontiecus, who loved Mania, 
And kept her with him as his lawful wife ; 
But finding afterwards that she did play 
The harlot with Antenor, was indignant : 
But she replied, — ** My darling, never mind ; 
I only wanted just to feel and prove, 
In a single night, how great the strength might be 
Of two such athletes, victors at Olympia." 

They say again that Mania once was ask'd, 
By King Demetrius, for a perfect sight 
Of all her beauties ; and she, in return, 
Demanded that he should grant her a favour. 
When he agreed, she turned her back, and said, — 
'* eon of Agamemnon, now the Oods 
Grant you to see what you so long have wish'd for." ^ 

On one occasion, too, a foreigner. 
Who a deserter was believed to be, 
Had come by chance to Athens ; and he sent 
For Mania, and gave her all she ask'd. 
It happened that he had procured for supper 
Some of those table-jesters, common buffoons, 
Who always raise a laugh to please their feeders; 
And wishing to appear a wit^ man. 
Used to politest conversation, 
While Mania was sporting gracefully. 
As was her wont, and often rising up 
To reach a dish of hare, he tried to raise 
A joke upon her, and thus spoke, — '* My friends, 
Tell me, I pray you by the Gods, what animal 
You think runs fastest o'er the mountain-tops!" 
" Why, my love, a deserter," answer'd Mania. 

Another time, when Mania came to see him. 
She laugh'd at the deserter, telling him, 
That once in battle he had lost his shield. 
But this brave soldier, looking somewhat fierce. 
Sent her away. And as she was departing, 
She said, *' My love, don't be so much.annoy'd; 
For 'twas not you, who, when you ran away, 
Did lose that shield, but he who lent it you." 

Another time they say a man who was 
A thorough profligate, did entertain 
Mania at supper ; and when he questioned her, 
" Do you like being up or down the best V 
She laugh'd, and said, " Td rather be up, my friend, 
For Tm afraid, lest, if I lay me down. 
You'd bite my plaited hair from off my head." 

' These are the second and third lines of the Klectra of Sophocles. 
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43. But Machon has also collected the witty sajings of 
other courtesans too; and it vill ]K>t be imseasonable to 
enumerate some of them now. Accordingly he^ mentions 
Gnathfiena thus : — 

Diphilus once was drinktiig wit^ GnaitiiflBiia^ 
f Bald he, "Your cop is somewhat eold, GnathsBna;^ 

And she replied, '^'Tls no great w«nd^r, Dipfailos^ 
For we take care to p^ some of your Pia^s in it.*" 

Diphilus was once invited to a basquet 
At fair Gnathaena's honse, as men do naif. 
On the holy day of Venus- ftstival — 
(He being a man above her other loven 
Beloved by her, though she cGnceal'd her flame). 
He came accordingly, and brought with him 
Two jars of Chian wine, and four, quite full, 
Of wine from Thasos ; perfumes, toa, said crownsf; 
Sweetmeats and venison ; fillets for the head ; 
Fish, and a cook, and a female flute-player. 
In the meantime a Syrian friend of hers 
Sent her some snow, and one saperdes ; she 
Being ashamed lest any one should hear 
She had received such gifts, and, above all men. 
Fearing lest Diphilus should get at them, 
And show her up in one of his Comedie8> 
She bade a slave to carry off at once 
The salt fish to the men who wanted salt» 
As every one did know ; the snow she told him 
To mix with the wine unseen by any one. 
And then she bade the boy to fill the cup 
With ten full cyathi of wine, and bear it 
At once to Diphilus^ He eagerly 
Beceived the cup, and drain'd it to the bottom. 
And, marvelling at the delicioiis coolness, 
Said — •* By Minerva, and by all the gods, 
\ You must, Gnathaena, be allow'd by all 

To have a most delicionsly cool well." 
" Yes," said she, " for we carefully put in. 
From day to day, the prologues of your plays.** 

A slave who bad' been flogged, whose back was msrk'd 
With heavy weals^ was onee, as it fell out, 
Beposing with Gnathsena : — then, as she 
Embraced him, she found out bow rough all over* 
His back did feel. ** Oh wretched man,'* sa*d sfae^ 
*' In what engagement did you get these wotmds?'' 
He in a few words answer'd her, and said, 
** That when a boy, once playing with his playmates. 
He'd fallen backwards into the fire by accident." 
" Well," said she, " if yon were so wanton then. 
You well deserved to be flogg'd, my friend.'* 

Gnathsena. once was Bujyping with Dexithea^ 
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Who was a coorteftan. as well as fbe ; 

And when Dexithea put aside with caxe 

!N early all the daintiest morsels for her mother, | 

She said, " I swear by Dian, had I known 

How you went on, Dexithea, 1 would rather 

Have gone to supper with your mother than yoB." 

When this Gnathiena was advanced in years^ 
Hastening, as all might see. towards the grav«^ 
They say she once wtnt out into the market, 
And look'd at all the fish, and ask'd the pricA 
Of every article she saw. And seeing 
A handsome butcher standing at his stall, ' 
Just in the flower of youth, — " Oh, in God's name, 
Tell me, my youth, what is your price {vus fimys) te-day ? ** 
He laugh'd, and said, " Why, if I stoop, three obols." 
" But who,** said she, " did give you leave, you wretch, 
To use your Carian weights ia Attica 1 " 

Stratocles once made all his friends a present 
Of kids and shell-fish greatly salted, seeming 
To have dress'd them carefully; so that his friends ' 
Should the next morning be o'erwbelm'd with tbiiat. 
And thus protract their drinking, so that he 
Might draw from them some ample e(»itribution& 
Therefore Gnathaena said to one of her lovers^ 
Seeing him wavering about his offerings, 
** After the kids ^ Stratoeles brings a storm/' 

Gnathaena, seeing once a thin young man. 
Of black complexion, lean as any scarecrow, 
Beekicg with oil, and shorter than hi& fellowB, i 

Called him in jest Adonis* When the youth 
Answ«r'd her in a rude and violent manner,. 
She looking on her daughter who was with her. 
Said, " Ah 1 it serves me right for my mistake.** 

They say that one fine day a youth from Pontais 
Was sleeping with Gnathaena, and at mom 
He ask'd her to display her beauties to him. I 

But she relied, '' You have no time, for now 
It is the hour to drive the pigs to feed.** 

44. He also mentions the following sayings of Gnathaenium, 

who was the grand-daughter of Gnathaena : — 

It happen'd once that a very aged satrap, 
Full ninety years of age, had come to Athena, 
And on the feast of Saturn he beheld 
Gnatheenium with Gnathaena going out 
From a fair temple sacred to Aphrodite, 
And noticing her form and grace of motion^ 

^ The Kids was a: constellation rising about the beginning of October, 
and supposed by the aneients to bring storm& Tbeoeritus says — 
X^ray i<p* irwtplots ipfi^ts viros vyp^ dt^tcvf 
KvfJUtnL ^Tii. 53. 
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He just inquired '*Hoi7 much she ask'd a night 'i " 

Gnatbaena, looking on his purple robe, 

And princely bodyguard, said, ** A thousand drachmae/' 

He, as if smitten with a mortal wound. 

Said, " I perceive, because of all these soldiers. 

You look upon me as a captured enemy ; 

But take five minse, and agree with me. 

And let them get a bed prepared for us." 

She, as the satrap seem*d a witty man, 

Beceived his terms, and said, ** Give what you like, 

O father, for I know most certainly. 

You'll give my daughter twice as much at night." 

There was at Athens onoe a handsome smith, 
When she, GnathaBuium, had almost abandon'd 
Her trade, and would no longer common be, 
Moved by the love of the actor Andronicus ; 
(But at this moment he was gone away, 
After she'd brought him a male child;) this smith 
Then long besought the fair Gnathaenium 
To fix her price ; and though she long refused. 
By long entreaty and liberality, 
At last he won her over to consent. 
But being but a rude and ill-bred clown, 
He, one day sitting with some friends of his 
In a leather-cutter^s shop, began to talk 
About Gnathaenium to divert their leisure, 
Narrating all their fond love passages. 
But after this, when Andronicus came 
From Corinth back again, and heard the news. 
He bitterly reproached her, and at supper 
He said, with just complaint, unto Gnathaenium, 
That she had never granted him such liberties 
As this flogg'd slave had had allow'd to him. 
And then they say Gnathaenium thus replied : 
That she was her own mistress, and the smith 
Was so begrimed with soot and dirt that she 
Had no more than she could help to do with him. 

One day they say Gnathaenium, at supper. 
Would not kiss Andronicus when he wish'd. 
Though she had done so every day before ; 
But she was angry that he gave her nothing. 
Said he, on this, " Gnathaeua, don't you see 
J How haughtily your daughter's treating me V 

And she, indignant, said, " You wretched girl, 
Take him and kiss him if he wishes it." 
But she replied, *' Why should I kiss him, mother. 
Who does no good to any one in the house. 
But seeks to have his Argos all for nothing t** 

Once, on a day of festival, Gnathaenium 
Went down to the Piraeus to a lover, 
Who was a foreign merchant, riding cheaply 
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On a poor mule, and having after her 

Three donkeys, three maidservantB, and one nurse* 

Then^at a narrow spot in the road, they met 

One of those knavish wrestlers, men who sell 

Their battles, always taking care to lose them; 

And as he could not pass by easily. 

Being crowded up, he cried — '' You wretched man, 

You donkey-driver, if you get not quickly 

Out of my way, I will upset these women. 

And all the donkeys and the mule to boot." 

But quick Gnathsenium said, ** My friend, I pray you» 

Don't be so valiant now, when you have never 

Done any feat of spirit or strength before." 

45. And afterwards, Machon gives us the following aneo» 
dotes : — 

They say that Lais the Corinthian, 
Once when she saw Euripides in a garden. 
Holding a tablet and a pen attach'd to it. 
Cried out to him, ** Now, answer me, my poet, 
What was your meaning when you wrote in your play, 
' Away, you shameless doer ] ' ** And Euripides, 
Amazed, and wondering at her audacity, 
Said, "Why, you seem to me to be yqursclf 
A shameless doer.** And she, laughing, answered, 
" How shameless, if my partners do not think so ] " 

Glycerium once received frona. some lover 
A new Corilithian cloak with purple sleeves, 
And gave it to a fuller. Afterwards, 
When she thought he'd had time enough to clean it, 
She sent her maidservant to fetch it back. 
Giving her mopey, that she might pay for it. 
But, said the fuller, '* You must bring me first 
Thiee measures full of oil, for want of that 
Is what has hindered me from finishing." 
The maid went back and told her mistress all. ^ 

*' Wretch that I am t ** Glycerium said, ** for he 
Is going to fry my cloak like any herring.** 

Demophoon once, the friend of Sophocles, 
While a young man, fell ihriously in love 
With Nico, called the Goat, though she was old : 
And she had eam'd this name of Goat, because 
She quite devoured once a mighty friend of hers^ 
Named Thallns,*. when he came to Attica * 

To buy some Chelidonian figs, and also 
To export some honey from th' Hymettian hill. 
And it is said this woman was &ir to view. 
And when Demophoon tried to win her over, 
** A pretty thing," said shej, " that all you get 
From me yon may present to Sophocles/* 

' edwos means '^a young twig." 
ATH. — ^VOL. III. 3 
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Callisto once, who was nicknamed the Sow, 
Was fiercely quarrelling with her own mother, 
' Who also was nicknamed the Crow. Gnathaena 
Appeased the quarrel, and when ask'd the cause of it. 
Said, '< What else could it be, but that one Crow 
Was finding favli with the blackness of the other 7 ** 

Men say that.Hippe once, the courtesan. 
Had a lover named Theodotns, a man 
Who at the time was prefect of the granaries 
And she on one occasion late in th' evening 
Came to a banquet of King Ptolemy, 
And she'd been often used to drink with him 
So, as she now was very late, she s»d, 
"I'm very thirsty, papa Ptolemy, 
So let the cup-bearer pour me four gills 
Into a larger cup." The king replied, 
" You must have it in a platter, for you seem 
Already, Hippe,* to have had plenty of hay." 

A man named Morichus was courting Phryne, 
The Thespian damsel. And, as she required 
A mina, " 'Tis a mighty sum," said Morichus, 
" Did you not yesterday charge a foreigner , 

Two little pieces of gold V *• Wait till I want you,** 
Said she, '' and I will take the same from you." 

'Tis said that Nico, who was call'd the Goat, 
Once when a man named Pytho had deserted her. 
And taken up with the great fitt Euardis, 
But after a time did send again for her. 
Said to the slave who came to fetch her, "Kow 
That Pytho is well sated with his swine, 
Does he desire to return to a goat 1" 

46. Up to this point we have been recapitulating the- 

things mentioned by Macho. For our beautiM Athens has 

produced such a number of courtesans (of whom I will tell 

you as many anecdotes as I can) as no other populous city 

ever produced. At all events, Aristophanes the Byzantiaa 

counted up a hundred and thirty-five, and Apollodorus a 

still greater number; and Gorgias enumerated still more, 

saying that, among a great many more, these eminent ones 

had been omitted by Aristophanes — ^namely, one who was- 

sumamed Paroinos, and Lampyris, and Euphrosyne : and 

this last was the daughter of a fuller. An(^ besides these, 

he has omitted Megisto, Agallis, Thaumarium, Theoclea (and 

she was nicknamed the Crow), Lensetocystos, Astr% Gna- 

thsena, and her grand-daughter Gnathsenium, and Sige, and 

Synoris (who was nicknamed the Candle), and Euclea, and 

^ There is a pnn here on her name^— ^Ivihj meaning a mare. 
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GrymsQa, and Thrjallis, and ChimsBra, and LampaSi But 
Diphilus the comic poet was violently in love with Gna- 
thffina, (as has been alitady stated, and as L3mceiis the Samian 
relates in his Commentaries;) and so onoej when on the 
sti^ he had acted very badly, and was turned out {rfpfiivo^) 
of the theatre, and, for all that, came to Gnathssna as if 
nothing had happened ; and when he, after he had arrived, 
be^ed Gnathsena to wash his feet, " Why do you want that ?" 
said she; "were you not carried {rjpfi&oi) hither?^ And 
Gnathsena was vezy ready with her repartees. And theze 
were other courtesans who had a great opinion of themselves, 
paying attention to education, and spending a part of their 
time on literature; so that they were very ready with their 
rgoinders and replies. 

Accordingly, when on one occasion Stilpo, at a banquet, 
was accusing Glycera of seducing the young men of the city, 
(as Satyrus mentions in his Lives,) Glycera took him up and 
8aid, "You and I are accused of the same thing, Stilpo; 
for they say that you corrupt all who come to you, by teach- 
ing them profitless and amorous sophistries ; and they accuse 
me of the same thing : for if people waste their time, and ai© 
treated ill, it makes no difference whether they are living 
^th a philosopher or with a harlot." For, according to 
Agathon, 

It does not follow, because a woman's body 
L.. Is void of strength, that her mind, too, is weak. 

• 47. And Lynoeus has recorded many repartees x)f Gna- 
thaena. There was a parasite who used to hve upon an old 
woman, and kept himself in very good condition ; and Gna- 
thsena, seeing him, said, " My young friend, you appear to be 
in very good case." " What then do you think," said he, 
" that I should be if I slept by myself ? " " Why, I think you 
would starve," said she. Once, when Pausanius, who was 
nicknamed Laccns,^ was dancing, he fell into a cask. ** The 
cellar," says Gnathsena, *' has fallen into the cask." On one 
occasion, some one put a very httle wine into a wine-cooleu, 
and said that it was sixteen years old. " It is very little of 
its age," said she, ^' to be as old as that" Once at a drinking 
party, some young men were fighting about her, and beating 
cue another, and die said to the one who was worsted, '^ Be of 

> /JmcoSf u dBteaax; a cellar. ' ' 
3o2 
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^ f good cheer, my boy ; for it is not a contest to be decided by- 
crowns, but by guineas." There was a man who once gave 
her daughter a mina, and never brought her anything more, 
though he came to see her very often. " Do you think, my 
boy," said she, "that now you have once paid your mina, 
you are to come here for ever, as if you were going to Hippo- 
machus the trainer 1" On one occasion, when Phryne said to 
her, with some bitterness, " What would become of you if 
you had the stone V* "I would give it to you," said she, " to 
sharpen yo«r wit upon." For it was said that Gnathsena was 
liable to the stone, while the other certainly wanted it as 
Gnathaena hinted. On one occasion, some men were drinking 
in her house, and were eating some lentils dressed with 
onions (^oXjSo^cuo;) ; as the maidservant was clearing the 
table, and putting some of the lentils in her bosom (jcoXttof), 
Gnathsena said, ^'She is thinking of making some fcoXiro^cuo;.'' 
Once, when Andronicus the tragedian had been acting his 
part in the representation of the Epigoni with great applause, 
and was coming to a drinking party at her house, and sent a 
boy forward to bid her make preparation to receive him, she 

said— 

^* cursed boy, what word is this you've spoken 1" 

And once, when a chattering fellow was relating that he was 
just come from the Hellespont, " Why, then," said she, " did 
you not go to the first city in that country ?" and when he 
asked what city, " To Sigeum," ' said she. Once, when a man 
came to see her, and saw some eggs on a dish, and said, ^ Are 
these raw, Gnathsena, or boiled ?" '^ They are made of bras^ 
my boy," said she. On one occasion, when Chaerephon came 
to sup with her without an invitation, Gnathsena pledged 
him in a cup of wine. " Take it," said she, " you proud fel- 
low." And he said, " I proud 1" "Who can be more so," 
said she, "when you come without even being invited 1'* 
And Nico, who was nicknamed the Goat (as Lynceus tells 
us), once when she met a parasite, who was very thin in con- 
sequence of a long sickness, said to him, " How lean you 
are." " No wonder," says he ; " for what do you thfnk is all 
that I have had to eat these three days )" " Why, a leather 
bottle," says she, " or perhaps your shoes." 

48. There was a co\irtesan named Metanira; and when 
< This if 4 pun on the aixnilarity of the namo 2lyuoy to 0-17^, silence. 
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Demodes the parasitey who was nicknamed Lagynion, fell down 
in a lot of whitewash, she said, *' Yes, for you have deroted 
yourself to a place where there are pebbles." And when he 
sprung upon a couch which was near him, '^ Take care," said 
^e, ^lest you get upset." These sayings are recorded by 
H^esander. And Aristodemus, in the second book of his 
Laughable Eecords, says that Gnathsena was hired by two 
men, a soldier and a branded slave ; and so when the soldier, 
in his rude manner, called her a cistern, " How can I be-so )*' 
said she ; " is it because two rivers, Lycus and Eleutherus, 
fall into me ? " Ou one occasion, when some poor lovers of 
the daughter of Gnathsena came to feast at her house, and 
threatened to throw it down, saying that they had brought 
spades and mattocks on piurpose; " But," said Gnathsena, " if 
you had those implements, you should have pawned them, 
and brought some money with you." And Gnathcena was 
always very neat and witty in all she said; and she even 
compiled a code of laws for banquets, according to which 
lovers were to be admitted to her and to her daughters, iu 
imitation of the philosophers, who had drawn up similar 
documents. And Callimachus has recorded this code of hers 
in the third Catalogue of Laws which he has given; and he 
has quoted the first words of it as follows : — '* This law has 
been compiled, being &ir and equitable; and it is written in 
three hundred and twenty-three verses." 

49. But a slave who had been flogged hired Callistium, 
who was nicknamed Poor Helen; and as it was summer, and 
he was lying down naked, she, seeing the marks of the whip, 
said, " Where did you get this, you unhappy man 1" and he 
said, ^'Some broth was spilt over me when I was a boy." 
And she said, " It must have been made of neats'-leather." 
And once, when Menander the poet had failed with one of his 
plays, and came to her house, Glycera brought him some 
milk, and recommended him to drink it. But he said he 
would rather not, for there was some ypav^^ on.it. But she 
replied, " Blow it away, and take what there is beneath." . 

Thais said once to a boastful lover of hers, who had bor- 
rowed some goblets from a great many people, and said that 
he meant to break them up, and make others of them, " You 
will destroy what belongs to each private person." Leontium 
was once sitting at table with a lover of hers, when Glycera 

* Tpavs means both An old wotnan, and the scum on boiled milk* 
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eame in to supper j and as the man began to pay more atten- 
tion to Glycera, Leontium was much annoyed : and presently^ 
when her Mend turned round, and asked her what she was 
Texed at, she said, '^*H vorcpa^ pains me.*' 

A lover of hers once sent his seal to Lais the Corinthian, 
and desired her to come to him; but she said, '^ I cannot 
come; it is only clay." Thais was one day going to a lover 
of hers, who smelt like a goat ; and when some one asked her 
whither she was going, she said — 

To dwell with Mgeua,^ great Pandion's son. 

Phryne, too, was once supping with a man of the same 
description, and, lifting up the hide of a pig, she said, '^ Take 
it, and eat* it." And once, when one of her friends sent her 
some wine, which was very good, but the quantity was small ; 
and when he told her that it was ten years old ; '' It is veiy 
^ ^ ^ little of its age," said she. And once, when the question was 
asked at a certain banquet, why it is that crowns are hungup 
about banqueting>rooms, ^e said, '^ Because they delight the 
mind."* And once, when a slave, who had been flogged, was 
giving himself airs as a young man towards her, and saying 
that he had been often entangled, she pretended to look vexed ; 
and when he asked her the reason, **^ I am jealous of you,*' 
^ said she, " because you have been so often smitten."' Once a 

very covetous lover of hers was coaxing her, and saying to 
her, " You are the Venus of Praxiteles ;'* " And you," said 
she, « are the Cupid of Phidias." • 

50. And as I am aware that some of those men who have 
been involved in the administration of afi&drs of state have 
mentioned courtesans, either accusing or excusing them, I 
wiU enumerate some instances ' of those who have done so. 
For Demosthenes, in his speech against Androtion, menticms 
Sinope and Phanostrate; and respecting Sindpe, Herodicus 
the pupil of Crates says, in the sixth book of his treatise on 
People mentioned in the Comic Poets, that she was called 
- Abydus, because she was an old woman. And Antiphanes 

^ *T<rr/po means both " the womb," and " the new comer." 
' Panning on the similarity of the name Alytbs to dt(, » goat 
^ Panning on the similarity of Kararpdym^ to eat, and rpdyos, a goat. 
* The Greek word is ^x^fy^^^h which might perhaps also mean to 
bring coolness, from ^vxos, coolness. 

' ' The'yoong man says voWais trvfiwhrKtx'^ai (yvvcu^i sell.), bat Prhyne 
ehooses to suppose that he meant to say woxxous irXiiycuSf blows. 
® This is a pun on the nam^ ^€i8(m, as if from ^cf$», to be stingy. 
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mentions her in his Arcadian, and in his Gardener, and in 
his Sempstress, and in his Female Fisher, and in his Neottis. 
And Alexis mentions her in his Gleobuline, and Oalhcrates 
speaks of her in his Moschion; and concerning Fhanostrate^ 
ApoUodorus, in his treatise on the Courtesans at Athens, says 
that she was called Phtheiropyle, because she used to stand at 
the door (iruXi}) and hunt for lice (^ctpcs). 

And in his oration against Aristagoras, Hyperides says — 
^^And again you have named, in the same manner, the 
animals called aphyas." Now, aphyae, besides meaning ancho- 
Ties, was also a nickname for some courtesans; concerning 
whom the before-mentioned ApoUodorus says — " Stagoniimi 
and Amphis were two sisters, and they were called Aphyse, 
because they were white, and thin, and had large eyes.** And 
Antiphanes, in his book on Courtesans, says that Nicostratis 
was called Aphya for the same reason. And the same Hy- 
perides, in his speech against Mantitheus, who was being 
prosecuted for an assault, speaks in the following manner 
respecting Glycera — " Bringing with him Glycera Ihe daugh- 
ter of Thalassis in a pair-horse chariot." But it is imcertain 
whether this is the same Glycera who was tke mistress of 
Harpalus; concerning whom Theopompus speaks in his 
treatise on the Chian Bpistle, saying that after the death of 
Pythionica, Harpalus sent for Glycera to come to him from 
Athens ; and when she came, she Hved in the palace which is at 
Tarsus, and was honoured with royal honours by the populace, 
and was called queen; and an edict was issued, forbidding any> 
one to present Harpalus with a crown, without at the same 
tLme presenting Glycera with another. And at Bhossus, he 
went so far as to erect a brazen statue of her by the side of 
his own statue. And Clitarchus has given the same account 
in his History of Alexander. But the author of Agen, a 
satyrio drama, (whoever he was, whether it was Python of 
Catana, or king Alexander himself,) says — 

And now they say that Harpalus has sent them 
XJnnumber'd sacks of com, no fewer th&n 
Those sent by Agen, and is made a citizen : 
Bat this was Glycera's com, and it may be 
Bain to them, and not a harlot's earnest. 

51. And Lysias, in his oration against Lais, if, indeed, the 

speech is a genuine one, mentions these circumstances — 

**Philyra abandoned the trade of a harlot when she was 
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still quite young * and so did Scione, and Hippaphesis, and 
Theoclea, and Psamathe^ and Lagisca, and Anthea." But 
perhaps, instead of Anthea, we ought to read Antea. For 
I do not find any mention made by any one of a harlot 
named Anthea. But there is a whole play named after Antea, 
by either. Eunicus or PhilyUius. And the author of the 
oration against Ne88r% whoever he was, also mentions her. 
But in the oration against Philonides, who was being prose* 
cuted for an assault, Lysias, if at least it is a genuine speech 
of his, mentions also a courtesan called Nivis. And in his 
speech against Medon, for perjury, he mentions one by the 
name of Anticyra ; but this was only a nickname given to a 
woman, whose real name was Hoia, as Antiphanes informs us 
in his treatise on Courtesans, where he says that she was 
called Anticyra,^ because she was in the habit of drinJdng 
with men who were crazy and mad; or else because she was 
at one time the mistress of Nicostratus the physician, and he, 
when, he died, left her a great quantity of hellebore, and 
nothing else. Lycurgus, also, in his oration against Leocrates, 
mentions a courtesan named Irenis, as being the mistress of 
Leocrates. And Hyperides mentions Nico in his oration 
against Patrocles. And we have already mentioned that she 
used to be nicknamed the Goat, because she had ruined 
Thallus the innkeeper. And that the goats are very fond of 
the young shoots of the olive (OdXXoi), on which account the 
animal is never allowed to approach the Acropolis, and is 
also never sacrificed to Minerva, is a fact which we shall 
dilate upon hereafter. But Sophocles, in his play called 
The Shepherds, mentions that this animal does browse upon 
the young shoots, speaking as follows — 

For early in the morning, ere a man 
Of all the folks about the stable saw me. 
As I was bringfing to the goat a thallus 
Fresh pluckM, I saw the army marching on 
By the projecting headland. 

Alexis also mentions Nannium, in his Tarentines, thus — 

But Nannium is mad for love of Bacchus,— 



> Anticyra was the name of three islands celebrated as producing a 
great quantity of hellebore. Horace, speaking of a madman, says : 

Si tribus Anticyrls caput insanabile nunquam 
Tonsori Licino commiserit. — A. P. 300. 
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jesting upon her as addicted to intoxication. And Menanderi 
in his fiJse Hercules, says- 
Did he not try to wheedle Ktnniam? 
And Antiphanes, in his treatise on Courtesans, says — " Nan^ 
nium was nicknamed the Proscenium, because she had a 
beautiful face, and used to wear very costly garments em- 
broidered with gold, but when she was tmdressed she was a 
very bad figure. And Corone was Nannium's daughter, and 
she was nicknamed Tethe, from her exceedingly debauched 
habits.'' Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, also 
speaks of a female flute-player named Nemeas. And we 
may wonder how it was that the Athenians permitted a 
courtesan to have such a name, which was that of a most 
honourable and solemn festival. For not only those who 
prostituted themselves, but all other slaves also were for- 
bidden to take such names as that, as Polemo tells us, in his 
treatise on the Acropolis. 

52, The same Hyperides also mentions my Ocimum, as 
you call her, Cynulcus, in his second oration against 
Aristagoras, speaking thus — " As Lais, who appears to have 
been superior in beauty to any woman who had ever been 
seen, and Ocimum, and Metanira." And Nicostratus, a poet 
of the middle comedy, mentions her also in his Pandrosus, 
where he says — 

Then go the same way to Aerope, 

And bid her send some clothes immediately, 

And brazen vessels, to fair Ocimum. 

And Menander, in his comedy called The Flatterer, gives the 

following catalogue of courtesans — 

Ohiysis, Corone, Ischas, and Anticyra, 
And the most beaatifnl Nannaiium, — 
All these yoa had. 

And Philetaerus, in his Female Hunter, says — 

Is not Cercopc now extremely old, 

Three thousand years at least? and Is not Telesis, 

Biopithes' ugly daughter, three times thati 

And as for old Theolyte, no man 

Alive can tell the date when she was bom. 

Then did not Lais persevere in her trade 

Till the last day of her life] and Isthmias, 

Neaera too, and Phila, grew quite rotten. 

I need not mention all the Cossyphie, 

Galcnse, and Coronas ; nor will I 

Say aught of Nais, as her teeth arc gone. 
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And TheophiluS; ialds Amateur of the Flute^ says — 

Lest he should with disastrons-Bhipmeck &11 

Into Meconis, Laia, or Sisjmbrion, 

Or Barathrum, or Thallusa, or any other 

With whom the panders bait their nets for youths, 

Kanninm, or Mqithace. 

53. Now when Myrtilxis had uttered all 'this witli extreme 
volubility, he added : — May no such disaster befiil you, 
philosophers, who even before the rise of the sect called 
Voluptuaries, yourselves broke down the wall of pleasure, as 
Eratosthenes somewhere or other expresses it And indeed 
I have now quoted enough of the smart sayings of the 
courtesans, and I will pass on to another topic. And first of 
all, I will speak of that most devoted lover of truth, Epicu- 
rus, who, never having been initiated into the encyclic series' 
of learning, used to say that those were well off who applied 
diemselves to philosophy in the same way in which he did 
himself; and these were his words — " I praise and congratu- 
late you, my young man, because you have come over to the 
study of philosophy unimbued wilii any system." On which 
account Timon styles him — 

The most unletter*d schoolmaster alive. 

Now, had not this very Epicurus Leontium for his mis- 
tress, her, I mean, who was so celebrated as a courtesan? 
But she did not cease to live as a prostitute when she began 
to learn philosophy, but still prostituted herself to the 
whole sect of Epicureans in the gardens, and to Epicurus 
himseli^ in the most open manner ; so that this great philo- 
sopher was exceedingly fond of her, though he mentions this 
feet in his epistles to Hermarchus. 

54. But as for Lais of Hyccara — (and Hyccara is a city in 
Sicily, from which place .she came to Corinth, having been 
made a prisoner of war, as Polemo relates in the sixtli book 
of his History, addressed to Timssus: and Aristippus was 
one of her lovers, and so was Demosthenes the orator, and 
Diogenes the Cynic : and it was also said that the Venus, 
which is at Corinth, and is called Melsenis, appeared to her in 
a dream, intimating to her by such an appearance that she 
would be courted by many lovers of great wealth ;) — Lais, I 
eay, is mentioned by Hyperides, in the second of his speeches 
against Aristagoras. And Apelles the painter^ having seen 
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Lais while she was Btill a maiden^ drawing water at the 
fountain Pirene^ and* marvelling at her beauty, took her with 
him on one occasion to a banquet of his friends. And when 
bis companions laughed at him because he had brought a 
maiden with him to the party^ instead of a courtesan, he said 
— " Do not wonder, for I will show you that she is quite 
beautiful enough for future enjoyment within three years.** 
And a prediction of this sort was made by Socrates also, 
respecting Theodote the Athenian, as Xenophon tells us in 
his Memorabilia, for he used to say — "That she was very 
beautiful, and had a bosom finely shaped beyond all descrip- 
tion. And let us," said he, "go and see the woman; for 
people cannot judge of beauty by hearsay." But Lais was 
so beautiful, that painters used to come to her to copy 
her bosom and her breasts. And Lais was a rival of Phryne, 
and had an immense number of lovers, neveir caring whether 
they were rich or poor, and never treating them with any 
insolence. 

55. And Aristippus every year used to spend whole days 
with her in -^gina, at the festival of Neptune. And once, 
being reproached by hia servant, who said to him-" You 
give her such large sums of moiiey, but she admits Diogenes 
the Cynic for nothing;" he answered, "I give Lais a great 
deal, that I myself may enjoy her, and not that no one else 
may." And when Diogenes said, " Since you, Aristippus, 
cohabit with a common prostitute, either, therefore, become 
a Cynic yourself, as I am, or else abandon her ;" Aristippus 
answered him — "Does it appear to you, Diogenes, an 
absurd thing to live in a house where other men have lived 
before you V "Not at all," said he. "Well, then, does it 
appear to you absurd to sail in a ship in which other men 
have sailed before you ?" " By no means," said he. " Well, 
then," replied Aristippus, " it is not a bit more absurd to be 
in love with a woman with whom many men have been in ' 
love already." 

And Nymphodorus the Syracusan, in his treatise on the 
People who have been admired and eminent in Sicily, safs 
that Lais was a native of Hyccara, which he describes as a 
strong fortress in Sicily. But Strattis, in his play entitled 
The Macedonians or Pausanias, says that she was a Corinthian, 
in the following lines— <• 



^ 



^ 
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A, Where do these danuselB come firomi and who are theyl 

B, At present they are come from Megara, 
But they by birth are all Corinthians : 
This one is Lais, who is so well known. 

And Timseus, in the thirteenth book of his History, says she 
came from Hyccara, (using the word in the plural number ;) 
as Polemo has stated, where he says that she was murdered 
by some women in Thessaly, because she was beloved by 
a Thessalian of the name of Pausanias ; and that she w£is 
beaten to death, out of envy and jealousy, by wooden foot- 
stools in the temple of Venus; and that from this circum- 
stance that temple is called the temple of the impious Venus; 
and that her tomb is shown on the banks of the Peneus, 
having on it an emblem of a stone water-^wer, and this in- 
scription — 

This is the tomb of Lais, to whose beauty, 
Equal to that of heavenly goddesses. 
The glorious and unconquer'd Greece did bow ; 
Love was her father, Corinth was her home, 
Now in the rich Thessalian plain she lies ; — 

so that those men talk nonsense who say that she was buried 
in Corinth, near the Craneum. 

b^. And did not Aristotle the Stagirite have a son named 
Nicomachus by a courtesan named Herpyllis % and did he not 
live with her till his death % as Hermippus informs us in the 
first book of his History of Aristotle, saying that great care 
was taken of her in the philosopher's will. And did not our 
admirable Plato love Archaianassa, a courtesan of Colophon ? 
so that he even composed this song in her honour ; — 

Hy mistress is the fair Archaianassa 

From Colophon, a damsel in whom Love 

Sits on her very wrinkles irresistible. 

Wretched are those, whom in the flower of youth. 

When first she came across the sea, she met ; 

They must have been entirely consumed. 

And did not Pericles the Olympian (as Clearchus tells us in 
the first book of his treatise on Amatory Matters) throw all 
Gfcece into confusion on account of Aspasia, not the younger 
one, but that one who associated with the wise Socrates; and 
that, too, though he was a man who had acquired such a 
vast reputation for wisdom and political sagacity ? But, in- 
deed, Pericles was always a man much addicted to amorous 
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^ldulgenceB; and he cohabited even with his own son's wife, as 
Stesimbrotus the Thasian informs us; and Stesimbrotus was 
a contemporary of his, and had seen him, as he tells us in his 
book entitled a Treatise on Themistocles, and Thucydides, 
and Pericles. And Antisthenes, the pupil of Socrates^ tells 
us that Pericles, being in loye with Aspasia, used to kiss her 
twice every day, once when he entered- her house, and once 
when he left it. And when she was impeached for impiety, 
he himself spoke in her behalf, and shed more teai*s for her 
sake than he did when his own property and his own Hfe 
were imperilled. Moreover, when Cimon had had an in- 
cestuous intrigue with Elpinice, his sister, .who was afterwards 
given in marriage to Callias, and when he was banished^ 
Pericles contrived his recal, exacting the fiivours of Elpinice 
as his recompense. 

And Pytheenetus, in the third book of his History of 
jEgina^ says that Periander fell violently in love with Melissa, 
the daughter of Procles of Epidaurus, when he had seen her 
clothed in the Peloponnesian &shion (for she had on no cloak, 
but a single 'timic only, and was acting as cupbearer to the 
young men,) and he married hen And Tigris of Leucadia 
was the mistress of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who was the 
third in descent from the Pyrrhus who invaded Italy; but 
Olympias, the young man's mother, took her off by poison. 

57. And Ulpian, as if he had got some unexpected gain, 
while Myrtilus was still speaking, said : — Do we say 6 rCypis 
in the masculine gender ? for I know that Philemon says this 
in his play called Nesera : — 

A. Just as Selencns sent the tiger {rifv riypiv) here, 
, Which we have seen, so we in turn ought now 

To send Selencns back a beast from here. 

B. Let 's send him a trigeranum ; ^ for that 's 
An animal not known much in those parts. 

And Myrtilus said to him : — Since you interrupted us when 
we were making out a catalogue of women, not like the lists 
of Sosicrates the Phanagorite, or like the catalogue of women 
of Nikonetoa the Samian or Abderitan (whichever was really 
his native country), I, digressing a little, will turn to your 
question, my old Phcenix. Learn, then, that Alexis, in his 

' ) This probably means a large crane. 
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Fyiaunus, has said tov riypwy using the word in the mas- 
culine gender; and these are his words : 

Gome, open quick the door ; I haye been liere, 
Though all nnseen, walking some time, — a statne, 
A miUstone, and a seahorse, and a wall, 
The tiger (6 riypis) of Seleucofi. 

And I might quote other evidences of the fact, but I postpone 
them for the present^ while I finish my catalogue^ as &r as it 
comprehends the beautiful women. 

58. For Clearchus speaks thus concerning Epaminondas : 
<^ Epaminondas the Theban behaved with more dignity than 
these men did; but stiU there was a want of dignity in the 
way in which he was induced to waver in his sentiments in 
his association with women, as any one will admit who con- 
siders his conduct with the wife of Lacon.'* But Hyperidea 
the orator, having driven his son Glaucippus out of his 
house, received into it that most extravagant oourtesan 
Myrrhina, and kept her in the city; and he also kept Aris- 
tagora in the Piraeus, and Phila at Eleusis, whom he bought 
for a very large sum, and then emancipated ; and after that 
he made her his housekeeper, as Idomeneus relates. But, in 
his oration in defence of Phiyne, Hyperides confesses that he 
is in love with the woman ; and yet, before he had got cured 
of that love, he introduced the above-mentioned Myrrhina 
into his house. 

59. Now Phryne was a native of Thespiee; and being pro- 
secuted by Euthias on a capital charge, she was acquitted': 
on which accoimt Euthias was so indignant that he never 
instituted any prosecution afterwards, as Hermippus telk 
us. But Hyperides, when pleading Phryne's cause^ as ho 
did not succeed at all, but it was plain that the judges were 
about to condemn her, brought her forth into the middle of 
the court, and, tearing open her tunic and displaying her 
naked bosom, employed all the end of his speech, with the 
highest oratorical art, to excite the pity of her judges by 
the sight of her beauty, and inspired the judges with a super- 
stitious fear, so that they were so moved by pity as not to be 
able to stand the idea of condemning to death ^* a prophetess 
and priestess of Yenus." And when she was acquitted, a 
decree was drawn up in the following form : " That hereafter 
no orator should endeavour to excite piiy on behalf of any 
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one, and that no man or woman, when impeached, shall have 

his or her case decided on while present." 

But Phryne was a really beautiful woman, even in those 

parts of her person which were not generally seen : on which 

account it was not easy to see her naked; for she used to 

wear a timio which covered her whole person, and she never 

used the public baths. But on the solemn assembly of the 

Eleusinian festival, and on the feast of the Posidonia, then 

she laid aside her garments in the sight of all the assembled 

Greeks, and having undone her hair, she went to bathe in the 

sea; and it was &om her that Apelles took his picture of the 

Venus Anadyomene ; and Praxiteles the statuary, who was a 

lover of hers, modelled the Cnidian Venus from her body; 

and on the pedestal of his statue of Cupid, which is placed 

below the stage in the theatre^ he wrote the following in.- 

scription : — 

Praxiteles has devoted earnest care 
To representing all the lore he felt, 
Drawing his model from his inmost heart : 
I gave myself to Phryne for her wages, ' 
And now I no more chains employ, nor arrows. 
Save those of earnest glances at my love. 

And he gave Phryne the choice of his statues, whether she 
chose to take the Cupid, or the Satyrus which is in the 
street called the Tripods ; and she, having chosen the Cupid, 
consecrated it in the temple at Thespise. And the people of 
her neighbourhood, having had a statue made of Phryno 
herself, of solid gold, consecrated it in the temple of Delphi, 
having had it placed on a pillar of Pentelican marble ; and 
the statue was made by Praxiteles. And when Crates the 
Cynic saw it, he called it " a votive offering of the profligacy 
of Greece." And this statue stood in the middle between 
that of Archidamus, king of the Lacedffimonians, and that of 
Philip the son of Amyntas ; and it bore this inscription — 
" Thryne of Thespise, the daughter of Epicles," as we are told 
by Alcetas, in the second book of his treatise on the Offerings 
at Delphi. 

60. But ApoUodorus, in his book on Courtesans, says that 
there were two women named Phiyne, one of whom was nick- 
named Clausigelos,^ and the other Saperdium. But Herodicus^ 

1 From ic\cdw, to weep, and y4\us, laughter. 
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in the sixth book of his Essay on People mentioned by the 
Comic PoetS; says that the one who is mentioned by the 
orators was called Sestos, because she sifted (airwnjOoi) and 
stripped bare all her lovers; and that the other was the 
native of Thespise. But Phryne was exceedingly rich, and 
she offered to build a wall round Thebes, if the Thebans 
would inscribe, on the wall, " Alexander destroyed this wall, 
but Phryne the courtesan restored it ;" as Callistratus states 
in his treatise on Courtesans. And Timocles the comic poet, 
in his Nesera, has mentioned her riches (the passage has been 
already cited) ; and so has Amphis, in his Curis. And Gryl- 
lion was a parasite of Phryne's, though he was one of tiie 
judges of the Areopagus ; as also Satyrus, the Olynthian actor, 
was a parasite of Pamphila. But Aristogiton, in his book 
against Phryne, says that her proper name was Mnesarete ; 
and I am aware that Diodorus Periegetes says that the 
oration against her which is ascribed to Euthias, is really the 
work of Anaximenes. But Posidippus the comic poet, in his 
Ephesian Women, speaks in the following manner concerning 
her ; — 

Before our time, the Thespian Phryne was 

Far the most famous of all courtesans ; 

And even though you're later than her age, 

Still you have heard of the trial which she stood. 

She was accused on a capital charge 

Before the Helisea, being said 

To have corrupted all the citizens; 

But she besought the judges separately 

With tears, and so just saved herself from judgment. 

61. And I would have you all to know that Democles, the 
orator, became the father of Demeas, by a female flute-player 
who was a courtesan ; and once when he, Demeas, was giving 
himself airs in the tribune, Hyperides stepped his mouth, 
saying, "Will not you be silent, young man? why, you 
make more puffing than your mother did." And also Bion 
of the Borysthenes, the philosopher, was the son of a Lacedse- 
monian courtesan named Olympia ; as Nicias the Nicsean 
informs uet in his treatise called the Successions of the Philo- 
sophers. And Sophocles the tragedian, when he was an old 
man, was a lover of Theoris the courtesan; and accord- 
ingly, supplicating the favour and assistance of Venus, he 
says — 
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Hear me now praying, goddess, nnrse of yontliB, 

And grant that this my love may scorn young men, 

And their most feeble fancies and embraces ; 

And rather cling to grey-headed old men. 

Whose minds are rigorous, though their limbs be weak. 

And these verses are some of those which are at times attri- 
huted ta Homer. But he mentions Theoris by name^ speaking 
thus in one of his plain choruses :-^ 

Tor dear to me The<Mis is. 

And towards the end of his life, as Hegesander says, he was a 
lover of the courtesan Archippa, and he left her the heiress of 
all his property ; but as Archippa cohabited with Sophocles^ 
though he was very old, Smicrines, her former lover, being 
asked by some one what Archippa was doing, said very wit- 
tily, " Why, like the owls, she is sitting on the tombs." 

62. But Isocrates also, the most modest of all the orators, 
had a mistress named Metanira, who was.veiy beautiful, as 
Lysias relates in his Letters. But Demosthenes, in his oration 
against Nesera, says tibat Metanira was the mistress of Lysias. 
And Lysias also was desperately in love with Lagis the cour- 
tesan, whose panegyric Cephalus the orator wrote, just as 
Alcidamas the Elsean, the pupil of Goigias, himself wrote a 
panegyric on the courtesan Nais. And, in his oration against 
Philonides, who was under prosecution for an assault, (i^ at 
least, the oration be a genuine one,) Lysias says that Nais was 
the mistress of Philonides, writing as follows : — " There is 
then a woman who is a courtesan, Nais by name, whose 
keeper is Archias ; but your friend Philonides states himself 
to be in love with h^r." Aristophanes also mentions her in 
his Geiytades, and perhaps also in his Plutus^ where he 

ays — 

Is it not owing to yon the greedy Lais 
• Does lore Philonides 1 

For perhaps here we ought to read Nais, and not Lais. But 
Hermippus, in his Essay on Isocrates, sajrs that Isocrates, 
when he was advancing in years^ took the courtesan Lagisca 
to his house, and had a daughter by her. And Strattis speaks 
of her in these lines : — 

And while she still wj^ in her bed, I saw 
Isocrates' concubine, f agisca. 
Flaying her tricks; and with her the flute-maker. 
ATH. — VOL. III. 3 p 
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And LysiaSj in his speech against Lais, (i^ at least, the oration 
be a genuine one,) mentions her, giving a list of otJber courtesanB 
also, in the following words : — " Philyra indeed abandoned 
the trade of a courtesan .while she was still young ; and Scione, 
and Hippaphesis, and Theoclea, and Psamathe, and Lagisca, 
and Anthea, and Aristodea) all abandoned it also at an 
early age. — 

63. But it is reported that Demosthenes the orator had 
children by a couHesan ; at aU events he himself, in his speech 
about gold, introduced his children before the court, in ord^r 
to obtain pity by their means, without their mother ; although 
it was customary to bring forward the wives of those who were 
on their trial; however, he did this for shame's sake, hoping 
to avoid calumny. But this orator was exceedingly addicted 
to amorous indulgences, as Idomeneus tells us. Accordingly, 
being in love witi^ a youth named Aristarchus, he once, when 
he was intoxicated, insulted Nicodemus on his account, and 
struck out his eyes. He is related also to have been very 
extravagant in his table, and his followers, and in women. 
Therefore, his secretary once said, " But what can any one 
say of Demosthenes? For everytMng that he has thought of' 
for a whole year, is aU thrown into confusion by one woman in 
one night'* Accordingly, he is said to have received into his 
house a youth named Cnosion, although he had a wife; and 
she, being indignant at this, went herself and slept with 
Cnosion. 

64. And Demetrius the king, the last of all Alexander's 
successors, had a mistress named Myrrhina, a Samian cour- 
tesan ; and in every respect but the crown, he made her his 
partner in the kingdom, as Nicolaus of Damascus tells us. 
And Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy Philadelphus the king; who 
was governor of the garrison in Ephesus, had a mistress named 
Irene. And she, when plots were laid against Ptolemy by 
the Thracians at Ephesus, and when he fled to the temple of 
Diana, fled with him : and when the conspirators had mur- 
dered him> Irene seizing hold of the bars of the doors of the 
temple, sprinkled the altar with his blood till they slew her 
also. And Sophron the governor of Ephesus had a mistress, 
Danae, the daughter of Leontium the Epicurean, who was also 
a courtesan herself. And by her means he was saved when a 
plot was ]&ii against him by Laodice, and Laodice was thrown 
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down a precipice, as Phjlarchus relates in his twelfith book 
in these words : '' Danae was a diosen companion of Laodioe, 
and was trusted by her with all her secrets; and, being the 
daughter of .that Leontium who had studied with Epicurus 
the natural philosopher, and having been herself formerly 
the mistress of Sophron, she, perceiving that Laodice was 
laying a plot to murder Sophron, revealed the plot to Sophron 
by a sign. And he, imderstanding the sign, and pretending 
to agree to what she was saying to him, asked two days to 
deliberate on what he should do. And, when she had agreed 
to that, he fled away by night to Ephesus. But Laodice, 
when she learnt what had been done by Danae, threw her 
down a precipice, discarding all recollection of their former 
friendship. And they say that Danae, when she perceived the 
danger which was impending over her, was interrogated by 
Laodice, and refused to give her any answer ; but, when she 
was dragged to the precipice, then she said, that '' many 
people justly despise the Deity, and they may justify them- 
selves by my case, who having saved a man who was to me 
as my husband, am requited in this manner by the Deity. 
But Laodice, who murdered her husband, is thought worthy of 
such honour." 

The same Phylarchus also speaks of Mysta, in his fourteenth 
book, in these terms : " Mysta was the mistress of Seleucus the 
king^ and when Seleucus was defeated by the Galatse, and was 
with difficulty able to save himself by flight, she put off the 
robes of a queen which she had been accustomed to wear, and 
assumed the garment of an ordinary servant ; and being taken 
prisoner, was carried away with the rest of the captives. And 
being sold in the same manner as her handmaidens, she came 
to Bhodes ; and there, when she had revealed who she was, 
she was sent back with great honoiu: to Seleucus by the 
Bhodians." 

65. But Demetrius Phalereus being in love with Lampito, 
a courtesan of Samos, was pleased when he himself was ad- 
dressed as Lampito, as Diyllus tells us; and he also had 
himself called Charitoblepharos.* And Nicarete the cour- 
tesan was the mistress of Stephanus the orator ; and Me- 
tamira was the mistress of Lysias the sophist; and these 

1 That is, With beaatiM Eyelids ; from x^pir, grace, and fi\(4>apor, an 
ejelid. 
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woTuen were the slaves of Casius the Elean, with many* 
other such, as Antea, Stratola, Aristoclea, Phila, Isthmias, 
and Neeera. But Nesera was the mistress of Stratoclides, 
and also of Xenoclides the poet, and of Hipparchus the 
actor, and of Phrynion the Pseanian, who was the son of 
Demon and the nephew of Demochares. And Phrynichus 
and Stephanus the orator used to have Nesera in turn, 
each a day, since their friends had so arbitrated the matter 
for them; and the daughter of Nesera, whose name was 
Strymbela, and who was afterwards called Phano, Stephanus 
gave (as if she had been his own daughter) in marriage to 
Phrastor of iEgialea ; as Demosthenes tells us in his oration 
against Nesera. And he also speaks in the following manner 
about Sinope the courtesan : " And you punished Archias the 
hierophant, when he was convicted before the regular tribu- 
nals of behaving with impiety, and offering sacrifices which 
were contrary to the laws of the nation. And he was accused 
also of other things, and among them of having sacrificed 
a victim on the festival of Ceres, which was offered by Sinope 
the courtesan, on the altar which is in the court of the temple 
at Eleusis, though it is against the law to sacrifice any victims^ 
on that day; and though, too, it was no part of his duty to 
sacrifice at all, but it belonged to the priestess to do so " 

6Q, Plangon the Milesian was also a celebrated courtesan ; 
and she, as she was most wonderfully beautiful, was beloved 
hy a young man of Colophon, who had a mistress already 
whose name was Bacchis. Accordingly, when this young 
man began to address his solicitations to Plangon, she, 
having heard of the beauty of Bacchis, and wishing to make 
the young *man abandon his love for her, when she was un- 
able to effect that, she required as the grice of her fiivours 
the necklace of Bacchis, which was very celebrated. And 
he, as he was exceedingly in love, entreated Bacchis not 
to see him totally overwhelmed witib. despair ; and Bacchis, 
seeing the excited state of the yoimg man, gave him the 
neckkce. And Plangon, when she saw the freedom from 
jealousy which was exhibited by Bacchis, sent her back the 
necklace, but kept the young man : and ever after Plangon 
and Bacchis were friends, loving the young man in comimon ; 
and the lonians being amazed at this^ as Menetor tells us 
in his treatise concerning Offerings, gave Plangon the name 
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of Pasiphila.' And Archilochus mentioias her in the follow* 

ing lines:— 

As a fig-tree pknted on a lofty rock 

Feeds many crows and jackdaws, so Pasipbila's 

A willing entertainer of all strangenk 

' That Menander the poet was a lover of Glycera, is notorioi;is 
to everybody ; but still he was not well pleased with her. For 
when Philemon was in love with a courtesan, and in one of 
his plays called her '* Excellent,** Menander, in one of his 
plays, said, in contradiction to this, that there was no cour- 
tesan who was good. 

67. And Harpalus the Macedonian, who robbed Alexander 
of vast sums of money and then fled to Athens, being in love 
with Pythionica, spent an immense deal of money on her; 
and she was a courtesan. And when she died he erected 
a monument to her which cost him many talents. And as he 
was carrying her out to burial, as Posidonius tells us in the 
twenty-second book of his History, he had the body accom- 
panied with a band of the most eminent artists of idl kinds, 
and with all sorts of musical instruments and songs. And 
Dicaearchus, in his Essay on the Descent to the Cave of Tro* 
phonius, says, — " And that same sort of tMng may happen to 
auy one who goes to the city of the Athenians, and who pro* 
ceeds by the road leading from Eleusis, which is called the 
Sacred Road; for, if he stops at that point from which he 
^rst gets a sight of Athens, and of the temple, and of the 
eitadel, he will see a tomb built by the wayside, of such a 
size that there is none other near which can be compared 
with it for magnitude. And at first, as would be natural^ 
he would pronounce it to be the tomb, beyond all question, of 
Miltiades, or Gimon, or Pericles, or of some other of the great 
men of Athens. A%d above all, he would feel sure that it had 
been erected by the city at the public expense ; or at all 
events by some public decree; and then, again, when he 
heard it was the tomb of Pythionica the courtesan, what 
must be his feelings?*' 

And Theopompus also, in his letter to Alexander, speaking 
reproachfully of the profligacy of Harpalus, says, — " But just 
consider and listen to the truth, as you may hear from the 
people of Babylon, as to the manner in which he treated Py- 
thionica when she was dead ; who was originally the slave of 

* Tlie uniYcrsal Friend. 
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BacchiS; the female flute-player. And Bacbbis herself had 
been the slave of Sinope the Thraciany who brought her esta- 
blishment of harlots from JSgina to Athens; so that she was 
not only trebly a slave, but also trebly a harlot. He, how- 
ever, erected two monuments to her at an expense exceeding 
two hundred talents. And every one marvelled that no one 
of all those who died in Cilicia, in defence of your dominions 
and of the freedom of the Greeks, had had any tomb adorned 
for them either by him or by any other of the governors of 
the state ; but that a tomb should be erected to Pythionica 
the courtesan, both in Athens and in Babylon ; and they have 
now stood a long time. For a man who ventured to call 
himself a friend to you, has dared to consecrate a temple and 
a spot of ground to a woman whom everybody knew to have 
been common to every one who chose at the same fixed price, 
and to call both the temple and the altar those of Pythionica 
Venus; and in so doing, he despised also the vengeance of the 
Gods, and endeavoured ta insult the honours to which you 
are entitled." Philemon also mentions these circumstances^ 
in his comedy called the Babylonian, where he says — 

You shall bft queen of Babylon if the Fates 
Will but penult it. Sure you recollect 
Pythionica and proud Harpalus. 

Alexis also mentions her in his Lyciscus. 

68. But after the death of Pythionica, Harpalus sent for 
Glyoera, and she also was a eourtesan, as Theopompus relates, 
when he says that Harpalus issued an edict that no one 
fidioald present him with a crown, wiliiout at the same time 
paying a similar compliment to his prostitute; and adds, — 
" He has also erected a bra^n statue to Glycera in Bhossus 
of Syria^ where he intends to erect one of vou, and another of 
himself And he has permitted her to dwell in the palaoe 
in Tarsus, and he permits her to receive adoration from the 
people, and to bear the title of Queen, and to be complimented 
with other presents, which are only fit for your own mother 
and your own wife." And we have a te^mony coinciding with 
this from the author of the Satyhc drama called Agen, which 
was exhibited, on the occasion when the Dionysian festival 
was celebrated on the banks of the river Hydaspe8,,by the 
author, whether he was Pythen of Catana or Byzantium, ox 
the king himself And it was exhibited when Harpalus was 
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now flying to the sea-shore, after he had revolted; and it 
mentions Pythionica as ah-eady dead ; and Glycera, as being 
with Harpalus, and as being the person who encouraged 
the Athenians to receive pres^its from Harpalns. And the 
verses of the play are as follows: — 

A. There is a pinnacle, where never birdg 

Have made their nestB, where the long reeds do grow ; 

And on the left is Hie illostrioas temple 

Baised to a courtesan, which ^allides 

Erected, bnt repenting of the deed, ^v 

Condemned himself for it to banishment. 

And when some magi of the barbarians 

Saw him oppressed with the stings of conscience. 

They made him trust that they could raise again 

The soul of Pjthionica. 

And the author of the play calls Harpalus Pallides in this 
passage; but in what follows, he speaks" of him by his real 
name, saying — 

B, But I do wish to learn from you, since I 
Dwell a long way from thence, what is the fbte 
At present of the land of Athens ; and 

How all its people fare) 

A. Why, when they said 
That they were slaves, they plenty had to eat. 
But now they have raw vegetables only. 
And fennel, and but little com or meat 
,B I likewise hear that Harpalus has sent them 
A quantity of com no less than Agen, 
And has been made a citizen of Athens. 
That com was Olycera's. But it is perhaps 
To them a pledge of min, not of a courtesan.' 

69. Naucratis a<teo has produced some very celebrated 
courtesans of exceeding beauty; for instance, Doricha, whom 
the beautiful Sappho, as she became the mistress of her brother 
Charaxus, who had gone to Naucratis on some mercantile 
business, accuses 4n her poetry of having stripped Charaxus 
of a great deal of his property. But Herodotus calls her 
Rhodopis, being evidently ignorant that Rhodopis and Do- 
rioha were two different people ; and it was Rhodopis who 
dedicated those celebrated spits at Delphi, which Cratinos 

mentions in the following lines — 

• • • • 

Posidippus also made this epigram on Doricha, although he 
had often mentioned her in his Ethiopia, and this is the 
epigram— 
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Here, Doricha, yonr bones have long been laid. 
Here is your hair, and yourVell-scented robe : 
You who once lored the elegant Charaxus, 
And quaff 'd with him the morning bowl of wine. 
But Sappho's pages live, and still shall liye. 
In which is many a mention of your name. 
Which still your natire Naucratis shall cherlsl, 
As long as any ship sails down the Nile. 

Archedice also was a native of Naucratis; and she was a 
courtesan of great beauty. " For some how or other," as 
Herodotus says, "Naucratis is in the habit of producing 
beautiful courtesans." 

70. There was also a certain courtesan named Sappho, a 
native of Eresus, who was in love with the beautiful Phaon, 
and she was very celebrated, as Nymphis relates in his 
^' Voyage round Asia, But Nicarete of Megara, who was a cour- 

tesan, was not a woman of ignoble birth, but she was bom of 
free parents, and was very well calculated to excite affection 
by reason of her accomplishments, and she was a pupil of 
Stilpon the philosopher. 

There was also Bilisticha the Argive, who was a very cele- 
brated courtesan, and who traced her descent back to the 
Atridse, as those historians relate who have written the 
history of the affairs of Argolis. There was also a courtesan 
named Lesdna, whose name is very celebrated, and she was 
the mistress of Harmodius, who slew the tyrant. And she, 
being tortured by command of Hippias the tyrant, died 
under the torture without having said a word. Stratocles 
the orator also had for his mistress a courtesan whose name 
was Leme,^ and who was nicknamed Parorama, because she 
used to let whoever chose come to her for two drachmas, as 
Gorgias says in his treatise on Courtesans. 

Now though Myrtilus appeared to be intending to say no 
more after this, he resumed his subject, and said : — But I 
was nearly forgetting, my friends, to tell you of the Lyda 
of Antimachus, and also of her namesake Lyda, who was also 
a courtesan and the mistress of Lamynthius the Milesian. 
For each of these poets, as Clearchus tells us in his Tales of 
Love, being inflamed with love for the barbarian Lyde, wrote 

^ AfifJiTi literally means the matter which gathers in the comer of the 
eyes ; Krjfiaii sore eyes. Uap^pafut means an OTersight, a defect in sight ; 
but there is supposed to be some corruption in this latter word. 
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poems, the OQe in- elegiac, and the other in lyric verse, and 
they both entitled their poems " Lyde." I omitted also to 
mention the female flute-player Nanno, the mistress of 
Mimnermus, and Leontium, the mistress of Hermesianax of 
Colophon. For he inscribed with her name, as she was his 
mistress, three books of elegiac poetry, in the third of which 
he gives a catalogue of things relating to Love; speaking in 
the following manner :— > 

71, YoQ know, toOt how CBager*s mnch-loved son, 
' Skilfully playing on the Thracian harp. 

Brought back from hell his dear Agriope, 
And saird across th' inhospitable land 
Where Chiuxm drags down in his common boat 
The souls of all the dead ; and far resounds 
The marshv stream slow creeping through the reeds 
That line the death-like banks. But Orpheus dared 
With fearless soul to pass that lonely wavo, 
Striking his harp with well-aocustom'd hand. 
And with his lay he moved the pitiless gods. 
And yarious monsters of unfeeling hell. 
Ue raised a placid smile beneath the brows 
Of grim Cocytus ; he subdued the glance 
So pitiless of the fierce, implacable dog, 
Who.sharpen'd in the flames his fearful bark. 
Whose eye did glare with fire, and who&c heads 
With triple brows struck fear on all who saw. 
He sang, and moved these mighty sovereigns ; 
So that Agriope once again did breathe 
The breath of life. Nor did the son of Mene, 
Friend of the Graces, the sweet-voiced Musaeus, 
Leave his Antiope without due honour. 
Who, amid the virgins sought by many suitors 
In holiest £leusis' sacred soil. 
Sang the loud joyful song of secret oracles. 
Priestess of Bharian > Oeres, warning men. 
And her renown to Pluto's realms extends. 
, Nor did these bards alone feel Cupid's sway ; 
The ancient bard, leaving Boeotia's halls, 
Hesiod, the keeper of all kinds of learning, 
Came to fair Ascra's Heliconian village, 
Where loug he sought Eoia's wayward love ; 

' Kharia was a name of Ceres, from the Bharian plain near Elensis, 
where com was first sown by Triptolemus, the son of Bharus. It is 
mentioned by isomer : — 

*Es 8* &pa *?dpiov I^c, ^tp^fiiov oZOap ipo^pjjs 
rh vplVf &rctp r6Tf 7* olirt <l>€p4<r$iov oAA^ CK^A^y 
citrriJKci vavd<pv\XoUf ^jccv^c 8' ipa Kpi \*vK^y 
M^^f^i ^-iUAirrpos KoKKiff^ipov, — Od. in Ccrer. 450. 
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Much he endured, and many books he wrote, 
The maid the inspiring subject of his song. 
And that great poet whom Jove's Fate protects, 
Sweetest of all the votaries of the muse. 
Immortal Homer, sought the rocky isle . 
Of Ithaca, moved by love for all the virtue 
And beauty of the chaste Penelope. 
Much for her sake he suffer'd ; then he sought 
A barren isle far from his native land. 
And wept the race of Icarus, and of Amyclus 
And Sparta, moved by his own woes* remembrances. 
Who has not heard of sweet Mimneimus' fame ; 
Parent of plaintive elegiac verses, . . . 
Which to his lyre in sweetest sounds he sang) 
Much did he suffer, burning with the love 
Of cruel Nanno ; and full oft inflamed 
With ardent passion, did he feast with her. 
Breathing his love to his melodious pipe ; 
And to his hate of fierce HennoMus 
A.nd Pherecles, tuneful uttemnoe he gave. 
Antimachus, too, felt the flame inspired 
By Lydian Lyde ; and he sought the stream 
' Of golden-waved Pactolus, where he laid 
His lost love underneath the tearless earth. 
And weeping, went his way to Colophon; 
And with his wailing thus sweet volumes filVd, 
Shunning all toil or other occupation. 
How many festive parties frequent rang 
With the fond love of Lesbian Alcaeus, 
Who sang the praises of the amorous Sappho, 
And grieved his Teian ^ rival, breaHung songs 
Such as the nightingale would gladly imitate ; 
For the divine Anacreon also sought 
To win the heart of the sacred poetess, 
Chief ornament of all the L^bian bands ; / 
And so he roved about, now leaving Samos, 
Now parting from his own enslavM land. 
Parent of vines, to wine-producing Lesbos ; 
And often he behdd Cape Lectnm there, 
Across th' .^lian wave. But greatest of tXL, 
The Attic bee ' oft left its rugged hill. 
Singing in tragic choruses divine, 

Bacchus and Love * "^ 

* » * * 

I tell, besides, how that too cautious man, 
Who eam'd deserved hate from evezy woman. 
Stricken by a random shot, did not escape 
Nocturnal pangs of Love ; but wander*^d o'er 
The Macedonian hills and valleys g^en, 

^ Anacreon. ' Sophocles. 
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Smitten with lore for iSiir Arges, who 

Kept Archelaus' house, till the angry god 

Found a fit denth for ookl Euripides, 

Striving with hungry hounds in vaim for life. 

Then there's the man whom, mid Oyth«ra*s reeks. 

The Muses rear'd, a faithful worshipper 

Of Bacchus and the flute, Philoxenus : 

Well all men know by what fierce passion moved 

He to this city came ; for all have heaid 

His praise of Galatea, whieh he aai^ 

Amid the sheepfolds. And you likewise know 

The bard to whom the citizens of Cos 

A brazen statue raised to do him honour, 

And who oft sang the praises of his Battis, 

Sitting beneath a plane-tree's shade, Philetas ; 

In verses that no time shall e'er destroy. 

Kor do those men whose lot in life is Inrd, 

Seeking the secret paths of high philosophy. 

Or those idiom logic's mazes hold in chains. 

Or that laborious eloquence of words, 

Shun the sharp struggle and sweet strife of Love ; 

But willing, follow his triumphant car. 

Long did the charma of fiiir l^eano bind 

The Samian PyHiagons, who laid bare 

The tortuous mysteries of geometry ; 

Who all the mazes of the sphere unfolded, 

And knew the laws wMch regulate the world. 

The atmosphere which doth surround the world, " 

And motions of the sun, and moon, and stars. 

Nor did the wisest of all mortal men. 

Great Socrates, escape the fierce contagion. 

But yielded to the fieiy might of Yenus, 

And to the fiisdnations of Uie sex, 

Laying his cares down at Aspasia's feet ; 

And though all doubts of nature he could solve, 

He found no refuge from the pursuit of Love. 

Love, too, did draw within the narrow Isthmus 

The Oyrenean sage : and winning Lais, 

With her resistless charms, subdued and ]bound 

Wise Aristippus, who philosophy . 

Deserted, and preferr'd a triflmg life. 

72. But in this Hermesianax is mistaken when he repre- 
sents Sappho and Anacreon as contemporaries. For the one 
lived in the time of Cyrus and Poly<autes ; but Sappho lived 
in the reign of Alyattes, the &ther of Croesus. But Chame- 
leon, in his treatise on Sappho, does asserfc that some people 
say that these verses were made upon her by Anacreon — 

Love, the golden-haired god. 
Struck me with his purple boll, 
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And irith bis xnanj wiles doth seize 
And challenge me to sport with him. 
Bat she— and she from Lesbos comes, 
That populous and wealthy isle — 
Langhs at my hair and calls it grey. 
And will prefer a youxiger lover* 

And he says, too^ that Sappho says this to him^- 

You, my golden-throned muse, 
Bid surely dictate that sweet hymn. 
Which the noble Teian bard, 
From the fair and fertile isle, 
Chief muse of lovely womanhood. 
Sang with his dulcet voice. 

But it is plain enough in reality that this piece of poetry- 
is not Sappho's. And I think myself that] Hermesianax is 
joking concerning the love of Anacreon and Sappho. For 
Diphilus the comic poet, in his play called Sappho, has repre- 
sented Archilochus and Hipponax as the lovers of Sappho. 

Now it appears to me, my friends, that I have displayed 
some diligence in getting up this amorous catalogue for you, 
as I myself am not a person so mad about love as Cynulcus, 
with his calumnious spirit, has represented me. I confess^ 
indeed^ that I am amorous, but I do deny that I am &antic 
on the subject. 

And why should I dilate upon my sorrows. 
When I may hide them all in night and silence 1 

as iEschylus the Alexandrian has said in his Amphitryon. 
And this is the same iEschylus who composed the Messenian 
poems — a man entirely without any education. 

73. Therefore I, considering that Love is a mighty and 
most powerful deity, and that the Golden Venus is so too, 
recollect the verses of Euripides on the subject, and say — 

Dost thou not see how great a deity 

llesistless Yenus is 1 No tongue can tell. 

No calculation can arrive at all 

Her power, or her dominions* vast extent ; 

She nourishes you and me and all mankind, 

And I can prove this, not in words alone, 

But facts will show the might of this fair goddess. 

The earth loves rain when the parch'd plains are diy, 

And lose their glad fertility of yield 

From want of moisture. Then the ample heaven. 

When fiird with rain, and moved by Yenas' power. 

Loves to descend to anxious earth's embrace ; 
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Then when these two arc joined in tender loVe 
They are the parents of all fruits to U9, 
They bring them forth, they cherish them ; and so 
The race of man both lives and flourishes. 

And that most magnificent poet iEschylus^ in his Danaidcs, 
introduces Yenus herself speaking thus — 

Then, too» the earth feels love, and longs for wedlock. 
And rain, descending from the amorous air, 
Impregnates his desiring mate ; and she 
Brings forth delicious food for mortal man, — 
Herds of fat sheep, and com, the gift of Ceres ; 
The trees love moisture, too, and rain descends 
T' indulge their longings, I alone the cause. 

74.^ And again, in the Hippolytus* of Euripides, Venua 
says — 

And all who dwell to th' eastward of the sea. 

And the Atlantic waves, all who behold 

The beams of the rising and the setting sun. 

Know that 1 favour those who honour me. 

And crush all those who boast themselves against me. 

And, therefore, in the case of a young man who had every 
other imaginable virtue, this one feult alone, that he did not 
honour Venus, was the cause of his destruction. And neither* 
Diana, who loved him exceedingly, nor any other of the 
gods or demi-gods could defend him ; and accordingly, in the 
words of the same poet, — 

Whoe'er denies that Love's the only god,* 
Is foolish, ignorant of all that 's tme. 
And knows not him who is the greatest deity 
Acknowledged by all nations. 

And the wise Anacreon, who is in everybody's mouth, is 
always celebrating love. And, accordingly, the admirablo 
Critias also speaks of him in the following manner : — 

Teos brought forth, a source of pride to Greece, 
The sweet Anacreon, who with sweet notes twined 
A wreath of tuneful song in woman*s praise. 
The choicest ornament of revelling feasts. 
The most seductive charm ; a match for flutesT 
Or pipes' shriU aid, or softly moving lyre : 
Teian bard, your fame shall never die ; 
Age shall not touch it ; while the willing slavo 
Mingles the wine and water in the bowl, 



* V. 3. 

* This is not from the Hippolytus, bnt is a fragment from the Auges* 
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And fills the welcome goblet for the guests ; 
While female bands, with many twinkling feet, 
Lead their glad nightly dance ; while many drops. 
Daughters of these glad cups, great Bacchus* juice, 
Fall with good omen on the cottabus dish. 

7d. But Archytas the Harmonist, as Chamseleon calls him, 
says that Alcman was the original poet of amatory songs, 
and that he "was the first poet to introduce melodies inciting 

to lawless indulgence, being, with respect to women 

On which account he says in one of his odes — 

But Lo7e again, so Yenus wills. 
Descends into my heart, ^ 

And with his gentle dew refreshes me. 

He says also that he was in a moderate degree in love with 
Megalostrate, who was a poetess, and who was able to allure 
lovers to her by the charms of her conversation. And he 
speaks thus concerning her — 

This gift, by the sweet Huse inspired. 

That lovely damsel gave. 

The golden-haif d Megalostrate. 

And Stesichorus, who was in no moderate degree gi^n to 
amorous pursuits, composed many poems of this kind; which 
in ancient times were called iroL^ia and ?ratStica. And, in fact, 
there was such emulation about composing poems of this sort, 
and so far was any one from thinking lightly of the amatory 
poets, that iEschylus, who was a very great poet, and Sopho- 
cles, too, introduced the subject of the loves of men on the 
stage in their tragedies : the one describing the love of 
Achilles for Patroclus, and the other, in his Niobe, the mutual 
love of her sons (on which accoimt some men have given an 
ill name to that tragedy); and all such passages as those are 
' very agreeable to the spectators. 

76. Ibycus, too, of Rhegium, speaks loudly as follows — 

In early spring the gold Cydonian apples, 
Water'd by streams from ever-flowing rivers. 
Where the pure garden of the Virgins is, 
And the young grapes, growing beneath the shade 
Of ample branches, flourish and increase : 
But Love, who never rests, gives me no shade, 
!Nor any recruiting dew; but like the wind, 
Fierce rushing from the north, with rapid fire, 
Urged on by Yenus, with its maddening drought 
Bums up my heart, and from my earliest youth, 
Bules o'er my soul with fierce dominion. 
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And Piudar^ "who was of an exceedingly amoroufi disposition, 

says — 

Ok may it ever be to me to love, 
And to indulge my love, remote from fear ; 
And do not thou, my mind, pursue a chase 
Bey(md the present number of your years. 

On which account Timon, in his SiUi, says— ' 

There is a time to love, a time to wed, • 
A time to leave o^ loving ; 

and adds that it is not well to wait until some one else shall 
say, in the words of this same philosopher — 

When this man ought to set (Svycur) he now begins 
To follow pleasure (^S^€<r0(u). 

Pindar also mentions Theoxenus of Tenedos, who was much 
beloTod by him ; and T^at does he say about him 1 — 

And now (for seasonable is the time) 

You ought, my soul, to plmi^ the flowers of love. 

Which si^t your age. 

And he who, looking on the brilliant light that beams 

From the sweet countenance of TheoxenUs, 

Is not subdued by love. 

Must have a dark discoloui^d hearty 

Of adamant or iron made, 

And hardened long in the smith's glowing furnace. 

That man is scom'd by bright-eyed Venus. 

Or else he's poor, and care doth fill his breast; 

Or else beneath some female insolence 

He withers, and so drags on an anxious life : 

But I, like comb of wily bees, 

Melt under Yenus's warm rays. 

And waste away while I behold 

The budding graces of the youth I love. 

Surely at Tenedos, persuasion soft, 

And every grace, 

Abides in the lovely son of wise Agesilas. 

77. And many men used to be as fond of having boys for 
their favourites as women for their mistresses. And this was 
a frequent feshion in many very well regulated cities of Greece. 
Accordingly, the Cretans, as I have said before, and the 
Chalcidians in Euboea, were veiy much addicted to the cus- 
tom of having boy-&vourites. Therefore Echemenes, in his 
History of Crete, says that it was not Jupiter who carried 
off Ganymede, but Minos. But the before-mentioned Chalci- 
dians say that Ganymede was carried off from them by 
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Jupiter; and they show the spot, which they call Harpagius;* 
and it is a place which produces extraordinary myrtles. And 
Minos abandoned his enmity to the Athenians, (although it 
had originated in consequence of the death of his son, out of 
his love for Theseus : and he gave his daughter Phaedra to 
him for his wife,) as Zenis, or Zeneus, the Ohian^ tells us in> 
his treatise on Country. 

78. But Hieronymus the Peripatetic says that the an- 
cients were anxious to encourage the practice of having boy- 
favotirites, because the vigorous disposition of youths, aad the 
confidence engendered by their association with each other, 
has often led to the overthrow of tyrannies. For in the pre- 
sence of his favourite, a man would choose to do anything 
rather than to get the character of a coward. And this was 
proved in practice in the case of the Sacred Band, as it was 
called, which was established at Thebes by Epaminondas. 
And the death of the Pisistratidse was brought about by Har- 
modius and Aristogiton; and at Agrigentum in Sicily, the 
mutual love of Chariton and Melanippus produced a similar 
jtesult, as we are told by Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise 
on Amatory Matters. For Melanippus and Chariton, being 
informed against as plotting against Phalaris, and being put 
to the torture in order to compel them to reveal their accom- 
plices, not only did not betray them, but even made Phalaris 
himself pity them, on account of the tortures which they had 
undergone, so that he dismissed them with great praise. On 
which account Apollo, being pleased at this conduct, gave Pha- 
laris a respite from death ; declaring this to the men who con- 
sulted the Pythian priestess as to how they might best attack 
him. He also gave them an oracle respecting Chariton, putting 
the Pentameter before the Hexameter, in the same way as 
afterwards Dionysius the Athenian did, who was nicknamed 
the Brazen, in his Elegies ; and the oracle runs as follows-^ 

Happy were Chariton and MclanippnSy 
Aathors of heavenly love to many men. 

The circumstances, too, that happened to Cratinus the 
Athenian, are very notorious. For he, being a very beautiful 
boy, at the time when Epimenides was purifying Attica by 
human sacrifices, on account of some old pollution, as Nean- 
thes of Cyzicus relates in the second book of his treatise on 

* From apwdiv, to carry off. 
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Sacrifices^ willingly gave himself up to secure the safety of 
the woman who had brought him up. And after his death, 
Apollodorus^ his friend, also devoted himself to death, and so 
the calamities of the country were terminated. And owing 
to &vouritism of this kind, the tyrants (for friendships of 
this sort were very adverse to their interests) altogether 
forbad the fiishion of making favourites of boys, and wholly 
abolished it And some of them even burnt down and rased 
to tho ground the palaestne, considering them as fortresses 
hostile to their own citadels; as, for instance, Polycrates the 
tyrant of Samos did. 

79. But among the Spartans, as Agnon the Acadenuc 
philosopher tells us, girls and boys are all treated in the same 
way before marriage : for the great lawgiver Solon has said--^ 

Admiring pretty legs and roBy lips; — 

as jEschylus and Sophocles have openly made similar state* 

mente ; the one saying, in the Myrmidons- 

Tott paid not due respect to modesty, 

Led by your passion for too frequent kisses;— 

and the other, in his Colchian Women, speaking of Gany* 
mede, say»— 

Inflaming with his beauty mighty Jove. 

But I am not ignorant that the stories which are told 
about Cratinus and Aristodemus are stated by Polemo Peri- 
^tes, in his Eeplies to Neanthes, to be all mere inventions. 
But you, Cynulcus, believe that all these stories are true, 
let them be ever so false. And you take the greatest plea- 
sure in all such poems as turn on boys and favourites of that 
kind; while the fashion of making &vouritea of boys was 
first introduced among the Grecians from Crete, as Timseus 
informs us. But others say that Laius was the originator of - 
this custom, when he was received in hospitality by Pelops; 
and that he took a great &ncy to his son, Chrysippus, whom 
he put into his chariot and carried off, and fled with to 
Thebes. But Praxilla the Sicyonian says that Chrysippus 
was carried off by Jupiter. And the Celt®, too, although 
they have the most beautiful women of all the barbarians, 
still make great &,vourites of boys . • . . . And the Persians, 
according to the statement of Herodotu£f, learnt from tho 
Greeks to adopt this fashion. 

80. Alexander the king was also very much in the habit 

ATfl. — VOL. III. 3 Q 
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of giving in to this &shioa» Aeoordin^y, PiomrchuSy in his 
treatise on the Sacrifice at Troy^ aays that be was so much, 
under the influence of Bagoas the ennuoh, that he embraced 
him in the sight of the whole theatre ; and that when the 
whole theatre shouted in approval of the action, he re* 
peated it. And Oarjstius, in his Historic Commentaries^ 
«ays»-^^^ Charon the Chalcidian had a boy of great beauty, 
who was a great &vourite of his: but when Alexander, on 
ODB occasion^ at a great entertainment given by Crat^nsy 
praised this boy very much, Charou bade thd boy go and 
salute Alexander : and he said^ ' Not so, for he will not 
please me so much as he will vex you.' For though the 
Mng was of a very amorous disposition, still he was at all 
times sufBioiently master of himself to have a due regard to 
decorum, and to the preservation of appearances. ' And in 
:the same spirit, when he had taken as prisoners the dattghters 
of Darius, and his wife, who was of extraordinary beauty, he 
not only abstained from offering them any insult, but he 
took care never to let them feel that they were prisoners at 
all; but ordered them to be treated in every i^e^pect, and to 
be supplied with everything, just as if Darius had still been 
in his palace ; on which account, Darius, when he heard of 
this conduct, raised his hands to the Sun and prayed that 
either he might be king, or Alexander." 

But Ibycus states that Talus was a great &vourite of Bha- 
damanthus the Just, And Diotimus, in his Heradea, says 
that Eilrystheus was a great favourite of Hercules, on which 
account he willingly endured all his labours for his sake. 
And it is said that Argynnus was a &yourite of Agamemnon; 
and that they first became acquainted &om Agamemnon 
seeing Argynnus bathing in the Cephisus. And afterwards^ 
when he was drowned in this river, (for he was continually 
bathing in it,) Agamemnon buried him, and raised a temple 
pn the spot to Venus Ai^nnis. But Licymnius of Chioa^ 
in his Dithyrambics, says that it was Hymenasus of whom 
Argynnus was a favourite. And Aristocles the harp-player 
was a &ivourite of King Antigonus : and Antigonus the Carys^ 
tian, in his Life of Zeno^ writes of him in the following terms : 
^< Antigonus the king used often to go to sup with Zeno ; 
and once, as he was returning by daylight firom some enter- 
tainment^ he went to Zeno-s house, and persuaded him to go 
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yntix bim to sup with Aristodes the harp-plajer, who was an 
excesfflve &yoxirite of the king's." 

81. Sophocles, too, had a great fancy for haying boy* 
&yourites> equal to the addiction of Euripides for women. 
'And accordingly, Ion the poet, in his book on the Arrival of 
Illustrions Men in the Island of Chios, writes thns : — " I met 
Sophocles the poet in Chios, when he was sailing to Lesbos as 
the general : he was a man very pleasant over his wincj and 
very witty. And when Hermesilaus, who was connected 
with him by ancient ties of hospitality, and who was also the 
proxenus^ of the Athenians, entertained him, the boy who 
was mixing the wine was standing by the fire, being a boy 
of a very beautifol complexion, but made red by the fire : so 
Sophocles called him and said, ^ Do you wish me to drink 
with pleasure r and when he said that he did, he said, 
' Well, then, bring me the cup, and take it away again in a 
leisurely manner.' And as the boy blushed all the more at 
this, Sophocl^ said to the guest who was sitting next to him^ 
^ How well did Phzynichus speak when he said-*-* 

The light of love doth shine in purple cheeks. 
And a man from Eretria, or from Erythrse, who was a schoo]>' 

' "Of far greater importance was the public hoBpitality {irpo^fif(a) 
which existed between two states, or between an indiyidual or a fiunily 
on the one hand, and a whole state on the other .... When two states 
established public hospitality, it was neoessazy that in each state persons 
should be appointed to show, hospit^ty to, and watch over the interests 
.of all persons who came from the state connected by hospitality. The 
persons who were appointed to this office, as the recognised agents of 
the state for which they acted, were called Tp^€voi .,..*. 

<<The office of irpS^wos, which bears great resemblance to that of a 
^odem consul, or minister resident^ was in some cases hereditary in 
A particular family. When a state appointed a prozenus, it either sent 
out one of its own citizens to reside in ihe other state, or it selected 
one of the citizens of the other, and conferred on him the honour of 
prozenus. . . .• . This custom seems in later times to haye been uuiver- 
saUy adopted by the Greeks. .... 

" The principal duties of a prozenus were to receive those persons, 
especially ambassadors, who came from the state which he represented; 
to procure for ^em admission to the assembly, and seats in the theatre ; 
to act as the patron of the strangers, and to mediate between the two 
states, if any dispute ^rose. If a stranger died in the state, the prozeni» 
of his country had to take care of the property of the deceased. The 
prozenus usually enjoyed ezemption from tazes ; lUid their persons were 
iHTlolable botE by sea and land." — Smith, Diet. Ant. t. ffwpitium, 
p. 491. 

3q2 
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master, answered him, — 'You are a great man in poetry; 
Sophocles; but still Phrynichus did not say well when he 
called purple cheeks a mark of beauty. For if a painter 
were to cover the cheeks of this boy with purple paint he 
would not be beautiful at alL And so it is not well to com* 
pare what is beautifid with what is not so.* And on this 
Sophocles^ laughing at the Eretrian, said, — ' Then, my friend, 
I suppose you are not pleased with the line in Simonides 
which is generally considered among the Greeks to be a> 
beautiful one— 

The maid poni'd forth a gentle voice 
From out her purple moath.^ 

And you do not either like the poet who spoke of the golden- 
haired^ Apollo ; for if a painter were to represent the hair of 
the god as acttudly golden, and not black, the picture would 
be all the worse. Nor do you approve of the poet who spoke 
of rosy-fingered. • For if any one were to dip his fingers in 
rosy-coloured paint he would make his hands like those of 
a purple-dyer, and not of a pretty woman.' And when they 
all laughed at this, the Eretrian was checked by the reproof; 
and Sophocles again turned to pursue the conversation with 
the boy; for he asked him, as he was brushing away the 
straws from the cup with his little finger, whether he saw 
any straws : and when he said that he did, he said, ' Blow 
them away, then, that you may not dirty your fingers.* And 
when he brought his face near the cup he held the cup 
nearer to his own mouth, so as to bring his own head nearer 
to the head of the boy. And when he was very.near he took 
him by the hand and kissed him. And when all dapped 
their hands, laughing and shouting out, to see how weU he 
had taken the boy in, he said, * I, my friends, am meditating 
on the art of generalship, since Pericles has said that I know 
how to compose poetry, but not how to be a. general; now 
has not this stratagem of mine succeeded perfectly 1 * And 
he both said and did many things of this kind in a witty 
manner, drinking and giving himself up to mirth : but as tO' 
political afiairs he was not able nor eneigetic in them, but 
behaved as any other virtuous Athenian might have done, 

» Pindar, 01. vi. 71. 
. ^ Homer .giTea this epithet to Aurora, Iliad^ L 477» and in many 
other places. 
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82. And Hieronymus of Bhodes, in his Historio Commen- 
taries, says that Sophocles was not always so moderate, but 
that he at times oommitted greater excesses, and gave Euri-^ 
pides a handle to reproach him, as bringing himself into dis- 
repute by his excessive intemperance. 

83. And Theopompus, in his treatise on the Treasures of 
which the Temple at Delphi was plundered, says that ^ Aso- 
pichus, being a ^vourite of Epaminondas, had the trophy of 
Iieuctra represented in relief on his shield, and that he 
encountered danger with extraordinary gallantry j and that 
this shield is consecrated at Delphi, in the portico." And in 
the same treatise, Theopompus further alleges that '^ Phayllus, 
the tyrant of Phocis, was extremely addicted to women; but 
that Onomarchus used to select boys as his favourites : and 
that he had a £9ivourite, the son of Pythodorus the Sicyonian, 
to whom, when he came to Delphi to devote his hair to the 
god (and he was a youth of great beauty), Onomarchus gave 
the offerings of the Sybarites — four golden combs. And 
Phayllus gave to the daughter of Diniades, who was a female 
flute-player, a Bromiadian,^ a silver goblet of the Phocseans, 
and a golden crown of ivy-leaves, the offering of the Pepare- 
thians. And," he says, " she was about to play the flute at 
the Pythian games, if she had not been hindered by the 
populace. 

" Onomarchus also gave," as he says, " to his fevourite Ly- 
colas, and to Physcidas the son of Tricholaus (who was very 
handflome), a crown of laurel, the offering of the Ephesians, 
This boy was brought also to Philip by his father, but was 
dismissed without any iavour. Onomarchus also gave to Da- 
mippus, the son of Epilycus of Amphipolis, who was a youth 
of great beauty, a present which had been consecrated to the 
god by Plisthenes. 

** And Philomelus gave to Pharsalia, a dancing-woman from 
Thessaly, a golden crown of laurel-leayes, which had been 
offered by the Lampsacenes. But Pharsalia herself was after^ 
wards torn to pieces at Metapontum, by the soothsayers, in 
the market-place, on the occasion of a voice coming forth out 
of the brazen laurel which the people of Metapontum had set 
up at the time when Aristeas of Proconnesus was sojourn* 
ing among them, on his return, as he stated, from the 

' Schweigbauser says this word is to him totally unintelligible. 
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Hyperboreans^ the first moment tliat she was seen entering the 
nzarket-plaoe. And when men afterwards inquired into the 
reason for this violence, she was found to have been put to 
death on account of this crown which belonged to the god*' 

84. Now I warn you, O philosopheis, who indulge in 
unnatural passions, and who tx^eat the great goddess Venus 
with impiety, to beware, lest you be destroyed in the same 
/ manner. Far boys are only handsome, as Olycora the cour- 
tesan said. While they are like women : at least, this is the 
saying ^tributed to her by Clearchus. But my opinion is 
that the conduct of Cleonymtra the Spartan was in strict con«> 
formity with nature, who was the first man to take such 
hostages as he took from the Metapontines-^namely, two 
himdred of their most respectable and beautiful virgins ; as i^ 
related by Duris the Samian, In the third book oC his History 
of Agathocles. And I too, as is said by Epicrates in his 

Antilais, 

Hftve learnt by heart completely all the songs 
Breathing of love which aweetest Sappho aangi 
Or tiie Lamynthian Cleomenes. 

But you, my philosophical friends, even when you are in love 

y with women ..«...«« as Clearchus says. 

For a buU was excited by the sight of the brazen cow at 

Pirene : and in a picture that existed of a bitch, and a pigeon, 

and a goose; and a gander came up to the goose, and a dog 

. to the bitch, and a male pigeon to itxe pigeon, and not one of 

them discovered the deception till they got close to them.; 

but when they got near enough to touch them, they desisted; 

Just as GHsophus the Salymbrian did. For he fell in Iovq 

with a statue of Parian marble that then was at Samos, and 

shut himself up in the temple to gratify his afiPection ; but 

when he found that he could make no impression on the 

coldness and unimpressibility of the stone, then he discarded 

his passion. And Alexis the poet mentions this circumstance 

in his drama entitled The Picture, where he says-^ 

And each another circumstance^ they say, 
Took place in Samos : there a man did fall 
In lore with a fair maiden wrought in marble. 
And shnt himself up with her in the temple. 

And Philemon mentions the same fikct, and says — 

' " But once a man, 'tis said, did fall, at Samos, 
In love with a marble woman ; and he went 
And shut himself up with her in the temple. 
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But the statue spoken of is ihe work of Ctesickd; as AgUbos 
of Mitylene tells us in his treatise on Statuaries. And 
Polemo^ or whoever the author of the book called Helladicus 
is, sa^s — " At Delphi, in ihe museum of the pictures, thero 
are two boys wrought in marble ; one .of which, the Delphians 
say, was so &llen in love with by some one who came to see 
it, that he made love to it, and shut himself up with it, and 
presented it with a crown; but when he was detected, the 
god ordered the Delphians, who consulted his oracle with 
referenoe to the subject, to dismiss him freely, for that he had 
given him a handsome reward. 

' 85. And even brute beasts have fallen in love with men: 
for there was a cock who took a fancy to a man of the name 
of Secundusj a cupbearer of the king; and the cock was 
nicknamed the Centaur. But this Secundus was a slave of 
Nicomedes the king of Bithynia; as Nicander informs us in 
the sixth book of his essay on the Revolutions of Fortune. 
And, at.£gium, a goose took a fancy to a boy; as Clearchus 
relates in the &Bt book of his Amatory Aiieodotea And 
Theophrastus, in his essay on Love, says that the name of* 
this boy was Amphilochus, and l^at he was a native of 
Olenus. And Hetmeas the son of Hermodorus, who ^as a 
Samian by birth, says that a goose also took a faency to 
Lacydes tiie philosopher. And in Leucadia (according to 
a story told by Clearchus), a peacock fell so in love with a 
maiden ther^that when she died, the bird died too. There 
is a story also that, at lasus, a dolphin took a &ncy to a boy 
(and this story is told by Duris, in the ninth book of his 
History) ; and the subject of that book is the history of 
Alexander, and the historian's words are these : ^' He likewise 
sent for the boy from lasua For near lasus there was a boy 
whose name was Dionysius, and he once, when leaving the 
palaestra with the rest of the boys, went down to the sea and 
bathed ; and a dolphin came forward out of the deep water 
to meet him, and taking him on his bade, swam away with 
him a considerable distance into the open sea, and then 
brought him back again to land." But the dolphin is an 
animal which is very fond of men, and very intelligent, and 
one very susceptible of gratitude. Accordingly Phylarchus, in 
iiis twelfUi book, says — " Coiranus the Milesian, when he saw 
some fishermen who had caught a dolphin in a net, and whd 
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•were about to out it up, gave them some money and bought 
the fish, and took it down and put it back in the sea again. 
And after this it happened to him to be shipwrecked near 
Mjconos, and while every one else perished, Coiranus alone 
was saved by a dolphin* And when, at last, he died of old 
age in his native country, as it so happened that his funeral 
procession passed along the sea-shore close to Miletus, a great 
shoal of dolphins appeared on that day in the harbour, keep* 
ing only a very little distance from those who were attending 
the funeral of Coiranus, as if they also were joining in tho 
procession and sharing in their grief*' 

. The same Phylarchus also relates, in the twentieth book of 
his History, the great affection which was once displayed by 
an elepliant for a boy. And his words are these : '* But there 
was a female elephant kept with this elephant, and the name 
of the female elephant was Nicaaa; and to her the wife of the 
king of India^ when dying, entrusted her child, which was just 
a month old. And when the woman did die, the affection for 
the child displayed by the beast was most extraordinary; for 
it could not endure the child to be away; and whenever it did 
not see him, it was out of spirits. And so, whenever the nurse 
fed the inWt with milk, she placed it in its cradle between 
the feet of the beast ; and if she had not done so, the elephant 
would not take any food; and after this, it would take what-» 
ever reeds and grass there were near, and, while the child waa 
sleeping, beat away the flies with the bundle. And whenever 
the child wept, it would rock the cradle with its trunk, and 
lull it to sleep. And very often the male elephant did the 
same.'* 

86. But you, philosophers, are far fiercer than dolphins 
and elephants, and are also much more untameable ; although 
Pers8Bus the Cittisean, in his Recollections of Banquets, says 
loudly, — " It is a very consistent subject of conversation at 
drin^ng-parties for men to talk of amatory matters ; for we 
are naturally inclined to such topics after drinking. And at 
those times we should praise those who indulge in that kind 
of conversation to a moderate and temperate degree, but 
blame those who go to excess in it, and behave in a beastly 
manner. But if logicians, when assembled in a social party^^ 
were to talk about E^llogisms, then a man might very fairly 
think that they were acting very unseasonably. And ar 
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respectable and Tirtnoiis man will at times get drunk ; but 
they who wish to appear extraordinarily temperate, keep up 
this character amid their cups for a certain time, but after- 
wards^ as the wine begins to take effect on them^ they descend 
to every kind of impropriety and indecency* And this was 
the case very lately with the ambassadors who came to Anti-* 
gonus from Arcadia ; for they sat at dinner with great severity 
of coimtenance, and with great propriety, as they thought,-— 
not only not looking at any one of us, but not even looking 
at one another. But as the wine went round, and music of 
different kinds was introduced, and when the Thessalian 
dancing-women, as^heir fashion is, came in, and danced quite 
naked, except IMt they had girdles round their waists, then 
the men coidd not restrain themselves any longer, but jumped 
up off the couches, and shouted as if they were beholding a 
most gratifying sight ; and they congratulated the king be* 
cause he had it in his power to indulge in such pastimes; 
and they did and said a great many more vulgar things of the 
same kind. 

'^ And one of the philosophers who was once drinking with 
us, when a flute-playing girl came in, and when there was 
plenty of room near him, when the girl wished to sit down 
near him, would not allow her, but drew himself up and 
looked grave. And then afterwards, when the girl was put 
up to auction, as is often the fashion at such entertainments, 
he was exceedingly eager to buy her, and quarrelled with the 
man who sold her, on the ground that he had knocked her 
down too speedily to some one else; and he said that the 
auctioneer had not fedrly sold her. And at last this grave 
philosopher, he who at first would not permit the girl even 
to sit near him, came to blows about her." And perhaps this 
very philosopher, who came to blows about the flute-playing 
girl, may have been Persseus himself; for Antigonus the 
Carystian, in his treatise on Zeno, makes the following state- 
ment : — *' Zeno the Cittiaean, when once Persssus at a drink- 
ing-party bought a flute-playing girl, and after that was 
afhdd to bring her home, because he lived in the same house 
with Zeno, becoming acquainted with the circumstance, 
brought the girl home himself, and shut her up with Per- 
ssBus." I know, also, that Polystratus the Athenian, who 
was a pupil of Theophrastus, and who was sumamed the 
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Tyrrhenian, nsed often to pot onihe garments of the femalo 
flute-players. 

87. Kings, too, have shown great anxiety aibout miudcal 

women ; an Parmenion tells na in his Letter to Alexander^ 

which he sent to that monarch after he had taken Damascus, 

and after he had become master of all the baggage of 

Darius. Accordingly, having eoumersvted all the things 

which he had taken, he writes as follows : — ^^ I icnmd three 

hundred and twenty-nine concubines of the king, all skilled 

in music; and forty-six men who were skilful in making gar-> 

lands, aoid two hundred and seventy-seven confectioners, and 

twenty-nine boilers of pots, and thirteen ^oks skiHul in pre^ 

paring milk, and seventeen artists who mixed drinks, and 

seventy slaves who strain wine, and forty preparers of x>^« 

fhmes.'* And I say to you, my companions, l^t there is no 

sight which has a greater tendency to gladden the eyes than 

the beauty of a woman. Accordingly (Eneus, m the play of 

ChsBremon the tragedian, speaking of some maidens whom 

he had seen, says, in the play called (Eneus,— 

And one did lie with garment well thrown bade. 

Showing her snow-white bodom to the moon : 

Another, as she lightly danced, display'd 

The fair proportions of her lefthand side, 

Kaked — ^a lovely picture for the air 

To wanton with ; and her complexion white . 

Strove with the darkening shades. Another bared 

Her lovely arms and taper fingers all : 

Another, with her robe high round her neck, 

Oonoeal'd her bosom, but a rent below 

Show'd all her shapely thighs. The Gmces smiled, 

And love, not without hope, did lead me on. 

Then on th' inviting asphodel they fell. 

Plucking the dark leaves of the violet flower, 

And crocus, which, with purple petals rising, 

Copies the golden rays of the early sun. 

There, too, the Persian sweetly*smelling ma^oram 

Stretcih'd out its neck along the laughing meadow. 

88. And the same poet, being passionately fond of flowers^ 

«ays also in his Alphesiboaa — 

The glorious beauty of her dazzling body 
Shone brilliant, a sweet sight to every eye ; 
And modesty, a tender blush exciting, 
Tinted her gentle cheeks with delicate rose : 
Her waxy hair, in gracefully modell'd curls. 
Falling as though arranged by sculptor's hand. 
Waved in the wanton breeze luxuriant 
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And in lus lolieeaflstheflei^araafaildren of qvin^ where hd'. 

aaya — 

Stvewfaig sroimd BW«et ohildjren of the spring. 

And in his Centaur, which is a drama composed in many metreft 
of yarioos kinds, he calls them ohildrsa of the meadow- 
There, too, they did Invade the eonnilefls host 
Of all the new-bom flowere that deck the fieldn, 
Hunting with joy the offspring of the meadowB. 

And in his Bacdms he says — 

The ivy, lover of the dance, 
Child of the mirthful year. 

And in his Ulysses he speaks thus of roses :-^ 

And in their hair the HourB' choicest gifts 
They wore, the flowering, fhigrant tose, 
The loveliest foster^hild of spring. 

And in his Thyestes he says-^ 

« The brillisnt rose, and modest snow-white lily. 

And in his Minyse he says — 

There was fall many a store of Tenns to view, 
Dark in the rich flowers in due season ripe. 

89. Now there have been many women celebrated for 
their beauty (for, as Eiuipideb says*-*- 

E'en an old bard may sing of memory) 
There was^ for instance, Thargelia the Milesian, who was 
married to fourteen different husbands^ so very beautiful and 
accomplished was she^ as Hippias the Sophist says, in his 
book which is entitled Synagoge. But Dinon, in ike fifth 
book of his History of Persia, and in the first part of it, sayft 
that the wife of Bagazus, who was a sister of Xerxes by 
the same Mher, (and her name was Anytis,) was the most 
beantifnl and the most licentious of all the women in Asia^ 
And Phylarchus, in his nineteenth book, says that Timosa^ 
the concubine of Ozyartes, surpassed all women in beauty^ 
and that the king of Egypt had originally sent her as a 
present to Statira, the wife of the king. 

And Theopompus, in the fifty-sixth book of his History 
speaks of Xenopithea, the mother of Lysandrides, as the 
most beatitiM of all the women in Peloponnesus. And the 
Lacedaemonians put her to death, and her sister Chryse also, 
when Agesilaus the king, having raised a seditious tumult in 
4he city, procured Lysandrides, who was his enemy, to be 
iMmished by the Lacedemonians. Pantica of Cyprus was 
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also a Tery beautiful 'woman; and she is mentibned hy 

Phylarchus, in the tenth book of his History, where he says 

that when she was with Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 

MonimuSy the son of Pythion^ asked her in marriage. And, 

as she was a very licentious woman^ Olympias said to him — 

" wretched man, you are marrying with your eyes, and not 

with your understanding.'* They also say that the woman 

who brought back Pisistratus to assume the tyranny, clad in 

the semblance of Minerva the Saviour, was very beautiful, as 

indeed she ought to have been, seeing that she assumed the 

appearance of a goddess. And she was a seller of garlands; 

and Pisistratus afterwards gave her in marriage to Hip* 

parchus his son, as Clidemus relates in the eighth book of 

his Returns, where he says — '' And he also gave the woman, 

by name Phya, who had been in the chariot with him, ia 

marriage to his son Hipparchus. And she was the daughter 

of a man named Socrates. And he took for Hippias, who 

succeeded him in the tyranny, the daughter of Ciiarmus the 

polemarch, who was extraordinarily beautiful." 

' And it happened, as it is said, that Charmus was a great 

admirer of Hippias, and that' he was the man who first 

erected a statue of Love in the Academy, on which there is 

the following inscription-^ 

O wily Love, Charmus this altar raised 

At the well-shaded bounds of her Gymnasium. 

Hesiod, also, in the third book of his Melampodia, calls 
dhalcis in EuboBa, 

Land of fair women ;— 

for the women there are Tery beautiful, as Theophrastus 
fdso asseHs. And Nymphodorus, in his Voyage round Asia, 
says that there are nowhere more beautiful women than 
those in Tenedos, an island close to Troy. 

90. I am aware, too, that on one occasion there was c^ 
contest of beauty instituted among women. And Nicias^ 
epeakiug of it in his History of Arcadia, says that Cypselus 
instituted it, having built a city in the plain which is watered 
by the Alpheus ; in which he established some Parrhasians;, 
and consecrated a plot of sacred ground and an altar to 
Ceres of Eleusis, in whose festival, it was that he had insti<» 
tuted this contest of beauty. And he says that the womaa 
who gained the victory in this contest was Herodice. Aii4 
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even to this day this contest is continued; and the women 
who contend in it are called Goldbearing. And Theophrastus 
says that there is also a contest of 1)eauty which takes place 
among the Eleans^ and that the decision is come to with 
great care and deliberation; and that those who gain the 
victory receive arms as their prize, which Dionysius of 
Lenctra says are offered up to Minerva. And he says, too, 
that the victor is adorned with fillets by his friends, and 
goes in procession to the temple ; and that a crown of myrtle 
Is given to him (at least this is the statement of Myrsilus, in 
his Historical Paradoxes). " But in some places/' says the 
same Theophrastus, " there are contests between the women 
in respect of modesty and good management, as there are 
among the barbarians; and at other places also there arQ 
contests about beauty, on the ground that this also i9 
entitled to honour, as for instance, there are in Tenedos and . 
Lesbos. But they say that this is the gift of chance, or of 
nature; but that the honour paid to modesty ought to be one 
of a greater degree. For that it is in consequence of modesty 
that beauty is beautiful ; for without modesty it is-apt to be 
subdued by intemperance.'* 

91. Now, when Myrtilus had said all this in a connected 
statement; and when all were marvelling at his memory, 
Cynulcus said — 

Tour xnultifarioua learning I do wonder at — 
Though there is not a thing more vain and useless, 

-says Hippon the Atheist. But the divine Heraclitus also 
says — '^ A great variety of information does not usually give 
wisdom." And Timon said — 

There is great ostent-ation and parade 

Of multifarious learning, than which nothing 

Can be more vain or useless, 

For what is the use of so many names, my good grammarian, 
which are more calculated to overwhelm the hearers than to 
do them any good ] And if any one were to inquire of you, 
who they were who were shut up in the wooden horse, you 
woidd perhapa be able to tell the names of one or two ; and 
even this you would not do out of the verses of Stesichorus, 
(for that could hardly be,) but out of the Storming of Troy, 
by Sacadas the Argive ; for he has given a catalogue of a 
great number of names. Nor indeed could you properly 
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^ve a list of the companions of Ulysses, and say who they 
were who were devoured by the Cyclopj, or by the Laestry*- 
gonians, and whether they were really devonrod or not. 
And you do not even know this, in spite of your frequent 
mention of Phylarchus, that in the cities of the Ceans it is not 
possible to see either courtesans or female flute-players. And 
Myrtilus said, — But where has Phylarchus stated tiiis) For I 
have read liirough all his history. And when he said, — In 
the twenty-third book ; Myrtilus said — 

92. Do I not then deservedly detest all you philosopheiB^ 
since you are all haters of philology, — men whom not only 
did Lysimachus the king banish from his own dominions^ as 
Carystius tells us in his Historic Eeminiscenses, but the 
Athenians did so too. At all events, Alezis, in his Horse^ 



Is this the Academy ; is this Xenocrates 1 
'•May the gods greatly bless Demetritts 
And all the lawgivers ; for, as men say, 
They 've driven out of Attica with disgrace 
All those who do profess to teach the youth 
Learning and science. 

And a certain man named Sophocles, passed a decree to banish 
all the philosophers from Attica. And Philo, the friend of 
Aristotle, wrote an oration against him; and Bemochares, on 
the other hand, who was the cousin of Demosthenes, com:, 
posed a defence for Sophocles. And the Eomans^ who are in 
every respect the best of men, banished all the sophists 
from Rome, on the ground of their corrupting the youth of 
the city, though, at a subsequent time, somehow or other, 
they admitted iiiem. And Anaiippus the comic poet d©. 
Clares your folly in his Man struck by Lightning, speaking ' 
thus — 

Alas, yon 're a phllosophier ; but I 

Do think philosophers are only wise 

In quibbling about words ; in deeds they are. 

As far as I can see, completely foolish. 

It is, therefore, with good reason tibat many cities, and 
especially the oity of the Laceds&monians, as Chamseleon 
says in his book on Simonides, will not admit either rhetoric 
or philosophy, on account of the jealousy, and strife, and 
profitless discussions to which they give rise; owing to which 
it was that Socrates was put to. death; he, who argued 
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against the judges who were ^rea him by lot, discoursiiig of 
justice to them when they were a pcu& of most corropt men* 
And it is owing to ikas, too, that Theodoras tiie Atheist 
was put to death, and that Diagoras was banished; and this 
latter, sailing away when he was banished, was wrecked. 
But Theotimus, who wrote the books against Epicurus, wa» 
accused by Zeno the Epicurean, and put to death; as is 
xelated by Demetrius the Magnesian, in his treatise on Peopl» 
and Things which go by the same Name. 

98. And, in short, according to Gleorohus the Solencoao, 
you do not adopt a manly system of life, but you do really 
aim at a eystem which naight become a dog; but although 
this animal has four excellent qualities, you select none but 
the worst of his qualities for your imitation. For a dog is a 
wonderful animal as to his power of smelling and of disk 
tinguishing what belongs to his own £skmily and what does 
not; and tiie way in which he associates with man, and the 
manner in which he watches over and protects the houses of 
all those who are kind to him, is extraordinary. But you 
who imitate the dogs, do neither of these things. For you 
do not associate witii men, nor do you distinguish between 
those with whom you are acquainted; and being yery defi-*^ 
dent in sensibility, you live iu an indolent and indifferent 
manner. But while the dog is also a snarling and greedy 
animal, and also hard in his way of living, and naked; these 
habits of his you practise, being abusive and gluttonous, and, 
besides all this, living without a home or a hearth. The 
result of all which circumstances is, that you are destitute of 
virtue, and quite unserviceable for any useful purpose in life. 
For there is nothing less philosophical than those persons 
who are called philosophers. For whoever supposed that 
^schines, the pupil of Socrates, would have been such a man 
in his manners as Lysias the orator, in his speeches on the 
Contracts, represents him to have been; when, out of the 
dialogues which are extant, and generally represented to .be 
his work, we are inclined to admire him. as an equitable and 
moderate man ? unless, indeed, those writings are m reality 
the work of the wise Socrates, and were given to ^Eschines 
by Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, after his death, which 
Idomeneus asserts to be the case. 

94. But Lysias, in the oration which bears this title-^ 
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•^Against ^schines^ the !Pupil of Socrates, for Debt," (for I 
will recite the passage, even though it be a rather long one, 
on account of your excessive arrogance, philosophers^)*— 
begins in the following manner — "I never should have 
imagined, judges, that iEschines would have dared to come 
into court on a trial which is so discreditable to him. For 
a more disgracefully false accusation than the one which he 
has brought forward, I do not believe it to be easy to find. 
For he, judges, owing a sum of money with a covenanted 
interest of three drachmae to Sosinomus the banker and Aris«. 
togiton, came to me, and besought me not to allow him to be 
wholly stripped of his own property, in consequence of this 
high interest ^ And I,' said he, am at this moment carrying 
on the trade of a perfumer; but I want capital to go ou 
with, and I will pay you nine^ obols a month interest" A 
fine end to the happiness of this philosopher was the trade 
of a perfumer, and admirably harmonizing with the philo- 
sophy of Socrates, a man who utterly rejected the use of all 
perfumes and unguents ] And moreover, Solon the lawgiver 
expressly forbade a man to devote himself to any such busi* 
ness : on which account Pherecrates, in his Oven, or Womaa 
sitting up all Night, says- 
Why should be pracilsd a perfamei^s trade, • 
Sitting beneath a high umbrella there, 
Preparing for himself a seat on vrhich 
To gossip with the youths the whole day loDg ? • 

And presently afterwards he says — 

And no one ever saw a female cook 

Or any fishwoman ; for every class 

Should practise arts which are best suited to it. 

And after what I have already quoted, the orator proceeds 
to say — ^''And I was persuaded by this speech of his, 
considering also that this ^Eschines had been the pupH of 
•Socrates, and was a man who uttered fine sentiments about 

^ This would have been 18 per cent. Three drachmea were about 
36 per cent The former appears to have been the usual rate of 
interest at Athens in the time of Lysias ; for we find in Demosthenes 
Ihat interest M hpax/iVt that is to say, a drachma a month interest for 
each mina lent, was considered low. It was exceedingly common, how- 
ever, among the money-lenders, to exact an exorbitant rate of interest, 
going even as high as a drachma every four days. — See Smith's DicU 
Ant» V. Interest, p. 524» 
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virtue and jtistioe, and -who would never attempt nor venture 
on the actions practised by di^onest and unjust men." 

95. And after t]iis again, after be had run through the 
accusation of ^schines, and had explained how he hs4 bor« 
rowed the money, and how he never paid either interest or 
principal, and how, when an action was brought against him, 
he had allowed judgment to go by de&ult, and how a branded 
slave of his had been put forward by him as security; and 
after he had brought a good many more charges of the same 
kind against him^ he thus proceeded : — '< But, judges, I am 
not the only person to whom he behaves in this manner, but 
be treats every one who has any dealings with him in the same 
manner. Are not even all the wine-seUers who live near him, 
from whom he gets wine for his entertainments and never 
pays for it, bringing actions against him, having already 
closed their shops against him? And his neighbours are ill* 
treated by him to such a degree that they leave their own 
houses, and go and rent others which are at a distance from 
him. And with respect to all the contributions which he 
collects, he never himself puts down the remaining share 
which is due from him, but all the money which ever gets 
into this pedlar's hands is Ipst as if it were utterly destroyed. 
And such -a number of men come to his house daily at dawn^ 
to ask for their money which he owes them, that passers-by 
suppose he must be oead, and that such a crowd can only be 
collected to attend his funeral. 

^' And those men who live in the Pirseus have such an opi- 
nion of him, that they think it a far less perilous business to 
sail to the Adriatic than to deal with him ; for he thinks that all 
that he can boiTow is much more actually his own than what 
bis fether left him. Has he not got possession of the property 
of Hermeeus the perfdmer, after having seduced his wife, though 
she was seventy years old? whom he pretended to be in love 
with, and then treated in such a maimer that she reduced 
her husband and her sons to beggary, and made him a per- 
fumer instead of a pedlar ! in so amorous a manner did he 
handle the damsel, enjoying the fruit of her youth, when it 
would have been less trouble to him to count her teeth than 
the j&ngers of her hand, they were so much fewer. And 
now come forward, you witnesses, who will prove these facts. 
— ^This, then, is the life of this sophist," 

ATH. — VOL. ni, 3 B 
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' These, CynuleuS; are tlie words of IsymsL Bulb I, in di« 
words of Aristaerchna the tragic poet, 

Sojiag no moM, but this in 86lf<4efeiMe, 

ynSi HOW cease my attadc trpon you and the rest of i&e 
Cynics. 



BOOK XIT. 



1. Most people, my Mend Timocrates, call Bacchus fiimtu^ 
because those who drink too much unmixed wine beooma 
Tioldnt 

To copious wine this insolence we owe, 
And mnch thy betters wine can overthrow 
The great Bn^tion^ when this frenzy stting, 
Pirithons' roora with frantic riot rung : 
Boundless the Centaur raged, till one and all 
The heroes rose and dragg'd him from the hall; 
His nose they shortened, and his ears they slit;, 
And sent him sober'd home with better wit.^ 

For when the wine has penetrated down into the body, a^ 

Herodotus says, bad and furious language is apt to rise to 

the surface. And dearchiis the comic poet says in his 

Oorinthians — 

If all the men who to get drank are apt, 
Had every day a headache ere they drank 
The wine, there is not one would drink a drop : 
Bat as we now get all the pleasure first, 
And then the drink, we lose the whole delight 
Li the sharp pain which follows. 

And Xenophon represents Agesilaus as insisting that a maa 
'Ought to shun drunkenness equally with madness, and immo* 
derate gluttony as much as idleness. But we, as we are not 
of the class who drink to excess, nor of the number of those 
who are in the habit of being intoxicated by midday, have 
come rather to this literary entertainment; for Ulpian, who 
is always finding &ult, reproved some one ji^t now who said, 
I am not drunk (Ifou/os), saying, — ^Where do you find that 
word l^tvosl But he rejoined, — Why, in Alexis, who, in his 
play called the New Settler, say&— 

He did all this when drunk (I|o(fos). 

» Odyss. xxi 298. 
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2. But aS; after the discussion by uft of the ndw topics 
which arise, our liberal entertainer Laurentius is every day 
constantly introducing different kinds of music, and also 
jesters and buffoons, let us have a little talk about them. 
Although I am iaware that Anacharsis the Scythian, when on 
one occasion jesters were introduced in his company, re- 
mained witibout moving a muscle of his countenance; but 
afterwards, when a monkey was brought in, he burst out 
laughing, and said, "Now this fellow is laughable by his 
nature, but man is only so through practice." And Euripides, 
in his Melanippe in Chains, has said — 

Bat many men, from the wish to raise a laugh, 
Practise sharp sayings ; but those sorry jesters 
I hate who let loose their tmbridled tongues 
Against the wise and good ; nor do I class them 
As men at all, but only as jokes and playthinga* 
Meantime they live at ease, and gather up 
Good store of wealth to keep within their houses. 

And Parmeniscus of Metapontum, as Semus tells us in the 

fifth book of his Delias, a man of the highest consideration 

both as to £gunily and in respect of his riches, having gone 

down to the cave of Trophonius, after he had come up again, 

was not able to laugh at alL And when he consulted the 

orade on this subject the Pythian priestess replied to him — 

You're asking me, you laughless man, 
About the power to laugh again; 
Tour mother 11 give it you at home, 
If yon witii Teverenee to her come. 

So, on this, he hoped that when he returned to his country he 
should be able to laugh again ; but when he found that he 
could laugh no more now than he could before, he considered 
that he had been deceived ; till, by some chance, he came to 
Belos; and as he was admiring everything he saw in tiie 
island, he came into the temple of Latona, expecting to see 
s6me very superb statue of the mother of Apollo; but when 
he saw only a wooden shapeless figure, he unezpecibedly burst 
o\it laughing. And then, comparing what had happened with " 
the oracle of the god, and being cured of his infirmity, he 
honoured the goddess greatly. 

3. Now Anaxandrides, in his Old Man's Madness, says that ' 
it was Bh'adamanthus and Palamedes who invented the fashion 
6t jesters; and his words are these : — 

3r2 
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And yet we labour much. 
But Palamedes first, and Bhadamantbns, 
Sought thme who bring no other contribution^ 
Bat say amusing things, 

Xenophon also, in his Banquet, mentions jesters; intro* 
ducing Philip, of whom he speaks in the following manner i 
— " But Philip the jester, having knocked at the door, told, 
the boy who answered, to t^ll the guests who he was, and 
that he was desirous to be admitted ; and he said that ha 
came provided with everything which could qualify him for 
^pping at other people's expense. And he said, too, that hi& 
boy was in a good deal of distress because he had brought 
nothing, and because he had had no dinner.'' And Hippolochus 
the Macedonian, in his epistle to Lynceus, mentions the jesters 
Mandrogenes and Strato the Athenian. And at Athens there 
was a great deal of this kind of cleverness. Accordingly, in 
the Heracleum at Diomea * they assembled to the number of 
sixty, and they were always spoken of in the city as amount- 
ing to that number, in such expressions as — " The sixty said 
this," and, " I am come from the sixty." And among them 
were Callimedon, nicknamed the Crab, and Dinias, and also 
Mnasigeiton and Menaechmus, as Telephanes tells us in his 
treatise on the City. And their reputation for amusing qua* 
lities was so great, that Philip the Macedonian heard of it, 
and sent them a talent to engage them to write out their 
witticisms and send them to him. And the &ct of this king 
having been a man who was very fond of jokes is testified 
to us by Demosthenes the orator in his Philippic& 

Demetrius Polioicetes ^ a man veiy ea^r for anything 
which could make him laugh, as Phylarchus tells us in the 
sixth book of his History. And he it was who said, '^ that 
the palace of Lysimachus was in no respect different froza 
a comic theatre; for that there was no one there bigger than 
a dissyllable j " ^ (meaning to laugh at Bithys and Paris, who 
had more influence than anybody with Lysimachus, and at 
some others of his friends ;) '' but that his friends were 

1 Diomea was a small vilUge in Attica, where there was a celebrated 
temple of Hercules, and where a festival was kept in his honour : Aria^ 
tophanes says— 

^Oiro0* *HpdK\€ia rh V Aiofxdois ylyvenu. — ^Ranse, 65U 

' Because slaves (and the acton were usually slaves) bad only names 
of one, or at most two syllables, such as Davus, Gkta, Dromo, Mua. 
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Peucesteses, and Menelauses, and Oxythemises.*' But when 
Lyshnachus heard this, he said,—-'' I, however, never saw a 
prostitute on the stage in a tragedy;" referring to Lamia 
the female flute-playen And when this was reported to 
IDemetrius, he rejoined, — ''But the prostitute who is with me, 
lives in a more modest manner than the Penelope who is 
with him." 

4. And we have mentioned before this that Sylla, the 
general of the Bomans, was very fond of anything laughable. 
And Lucius Anicius, who was also a general of die Bomans, 
after he had subdued the lUyrians, and brought with him 
Oenthius the king of the Illyrians as his prisoner, with all his 
children, when he was celebrating his triumphal games at 
JRome, did many things of the most laughable character pos* 
sible, as Polybius relates in his thirtieth book : — " For having 
sent for the most eminent artists from Greece, and having 
erected a very large theatre in the circus, he first of all in- 
troduced all the flute-players. And these were Theodorus the 
Boeotian, and Theopompus, and Hermippus, sumamed Lysi- 
machus, who were the most eminent men in their profession. 
And having broi^ht these men in front of the stage after the 
chorus was over, he ordered them all to play the flute. And as 
they accompanied their music with appropriate gestures, he 
sent to them and said that they were not playing well, and 
desired them to be more vehement. And while they were in 
perplexity, one of the lictors told them that what Anicius 
wished was that they should turn round so as to advance 
towards each other, and give a representation of a battle. 
And then the flute-players, taking this hint, and adopting 
a movement not unsuited to their habitual wantonness, causefi 
a great tumult and confusion ; and turning the middle of the 
chorus towards the extremities, the flute-players, all blowing 
unpremeditated notes, and letting their flutes be all out of 
tune, rushed upon one another in turn : and at the same time 
the choruses, sdl making a noise to correspond to them, and 
^ming on the stage at the same time, rushed also upon one 
another, and then again retreated, advancing and retreating 
alternately* But when one of the chorus-dancers tucked up 
his garment, and suddenly turned round and raised his hands 
against the flute-player who was coming towards him, as if he 
was going to box with him, then there arose an extraordinary 
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clapping and e&outing on f^ purt of ^i» spectators. And 
while all these men were fighting as if in regular battle, two 
dancers were introduced into the orchestra with a symphony, 
and four boxers moimted the stage, with trumpeters and 
hom-plajers : and when all these men were striving together, 
the spectacle was quite indescribable : and as for the trage- 
dians,'* says Polybius, " if I were to attempt to describe what 
took place with respect to them, I should be l^ought by some 
people to be jesting." 

6, Now when Ulpian had said thus much, and when aH 
were laughing at the idea of this exhibition of Anicius, a dis- 
cussion arose about the men who are called irXdvou And the 
question was asked. Whether there was any mention of these 
men in any of the ancient authors? for of the jugglers 
{OavfmrofiroioX) we have already spoken : and Magnus said, — ^ 
Dionysius of Sinope, the comic poet, in his play entitled 
the Namesakes, mentions Cephisodorus the TrXdvoq in the 
following terms :— 

They say that once there was a man at Athens, 

A vKdvos, named OephisodoruB, who 

Devoted all his life to this pursuit ; 

And he, whenever to a hill he came, 

Ran straight up to the top ; but then descending 

Came slowly down, and leaning on a stick. 

And Nicostratus also mentions him in his Syrian— 

They say the ir?Jivos Cephisodorus once 
Most wittily station'd in a narrow lane 
A crowd of men with bundles of large fiiggots, 
So that no one else could pass that way at all 

There was also a man named Pantaloon, who is mentioned 
by Theognetus, in his Slave devoted to his Master-*- 

Pantaloon himself did none deceive {krxdva) 
Save only foreigners, and those, too, such 
As ne'er had heard of him : and often he> 
After a drunken revel, would pour forth 
All sorts of jokes, striving to raise a laugh 
By his unceasing chattering. 

And Chrysippus the philosopher, in the fifth book of his 
treatise on Honour and Pleasure, writes thus of Pantaleon : 
■— " But Pantaloon the TrXavos, when he was at the point of 
death, deceived every one of his sons separately, telling eadh 
of them that he was the only one to whom he wad revealing- 
iStxe place where he had buried his gold> so that they after^ 
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wards went and dug togfetber to no purpoee^ and then found 
out that they had been all deceived." 

6. And our party was not deficient in men fond of raising 
a laugh by bitter speeches. And respecting a nmn of this 
kiud^ Chrysippus ^bsequently, in the same book, writes as 
follows : — '' Once when a man fond of saying bitter things 
was about to be put to death by the executioner^ he said that 
he wished to die like the swan, singing a song; and when hie 
gave him leave, he ridiculed him." And Myrtilus having had 
a good many jokes cut on him by people of this sort, got 
angry, and said tHat Lysimachus the king had done a very 
sensible thing; for he, hearing Telesphorus, one of his lieu- 
tenants, at an entertainment, ridiculing Arsinoe (and she was 
the wife of Lysimachus), as being a woman in the habit of 
vomiting, in the following line— 

You begin ill, introducing niyBtfwvffciy,^-^ 

ordered him to be put in a cage (yaXedypa) and carried about 
like a i^ld beast, and fed ; and he punished him in this way 
till he died. But if you, Ulpian, raise a question about 
the word yaXeaypa, it occurs in Hyperides the orator; and 
the passage you may find out for yourseli 

And Tachaos the king of Egypt ridiculed Agesilaus king of 
Lacedfiomon, when he came to him as an ally (for he was a 
very short man), and lost his kingdom in consequence, as 
Agesilaus abandoned his alliance^ And the expression of 
Tachaos was as follows : — 

The moontain was in labour; Jupiter 

WajB greatly frlghten'd : lo ! a mouse was bom. 

And Agesilaushearing of this, and being indignant^at it, said, 
"I will prove a lion to you." So afterwards, when the 
Egyptians revolted (as Theopompus relates, and Lyceas ot 
Nauci-atis confirms the statement in his History of Egypt), 
Agesilaus refused to cooperate with him, and, in consequence, 
Tachaos lost his kingdom, and fled to the Persians. 

7. So as there was a great deal of music introduced, and 
not always the same instruments, and as there was a good 
deal of discussion and conversation about them, (without 
always giving the names of those who took part in it,) I will 
enumerate the chief things which were said. For concerning 

^ Ti7«^8c iMvattVt this Muse; rifvi' ifioVacvy this woman vomitings 
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flutes^ somebody said that Melanippides, in his Marsjas, dis- 
paraging the art of playing the flute, had said very cleverly 
about SJKnenra :— 

Minerva cast away those instruments 

Down from her sacred hand ; and said, in Bcom, 

" Away, you shameful things — you stains of the body ! 

Shall I now yield myself to such malpractices T* 

And some one, replying to him, said, — But Telestes of Seli- 
nus, in opposition to Melanippides, says in his Atgo (and it is 
of Minerva that he too is speaking) : — 

It seems to me a scarcely credible thing 
That the wise Pallas, holiest of goddesses. 
Should in the mountain grores have taken up 
That clever instrament, and then again 
Thrown it away, fearing to draw her mouth 
Into an unseemly shape, to be a gloiy 
To the nymph-bom, noisy monster Harsyas. 
For how should chaste Minerva be so anxious 
About her beauty, when the Fates had given her 
A childless, husbandless virginity 1 

intimating his belief that she, as she was and always was to 
continue a maid, could not be alarmed at the idea of dis« 
figuring her beauty. And in a subsequent passage he says^* 

But this report, spread by vain-speaking men. 
Hostile to every chorus, flew most causelessly 
Through Greece, to raise an envy and reproach 
Against the wise and sacred art of music. 

And after this, in an express panegyric on the art of flute-> 
playing, he says — 

And so the happy breath of the holy goddess 

Bestow'd this art divine on Bromius, 

With the quick motion of the nimble fingers. 

And very neatly, in his ,^lsculapius, has Telestes vindicated 
the use of the flute, where he says — 

And that wise Phryg^ian king who first poured forth 
The notes from sweetly-sounding sacred flutes, 
lUvalling the music of the Doric Muse, 
Embracing with his well-join'd reeds the breath 
Which fills the flute with tuneful modulation. 

8. And Pratinas the Phliasian says, that when some hired 
flute-players and chorus-dancers were occupying the orchestra, 
some people were indignant because the flute-players did not 
play in tune to the choruses, as was the national custom, but 
the choruses instead sang, keeping time to the flutes* Ai^ij 
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what his opinion and fedingB were towards thoBe who did 
this, Pratinas declares in the following hyporohema : — 

WhatnoiMisihial 

What mean these flongs of dancen now 1 

What new uueemly fiishion 

Has seized npon this stage to Bacchus sacred. 

Now echoing with yarions noise ? 

BrOmins is mine 1 is mine t 

I am the man who ought to sing, 

I am the man who ought to raise the stndn» 

Hastening o'er the hiUs, 

In swift inspired dance among the Naiades; 

Blending a song of Taried strain. 

Like the sweet dying swan* 

Ton, Pierian Muse, the sceptre sway 

Of holy song : 

And iJter yon let the shrill flute resound : 

For that is hut the handmaid 

Of revels, where men combat at the doorai. 

And fight with heayy fists.' 

* • • # • 

And is the leader fierce of bloody quarrel. 
Descend, Bacchus, on the son of Phiynseus, 
The leader of the changing choir, — 
Chattering, untimely, leading on 
The rhytlun of the changing song. 

King of the loud triumphal dithyrambic. 
Whose brow the ivy crowns. 
Hear this my Doric song. 

9. And of the nnion of flutes with the lyie (for that con* 
cert has often been a great delight to us ourselves), Ephippua^ 
in his Traffic, speaks as foUows : — 

Clearly, youth, the music of the flute. 
And that which from the lyre comes, does suit 
Well with our pastimes ; for when each resound 
In unison with the feelings of those present. 
Then is the greatest pleasure felt by all. 

And the exact meaning of the word owavXia is shown by 
Semus the Delian, in the fifth book of his Delias, where he 
writes — " But as the term * concert' ((jwavXCa) is not under- 
stood by many people, we must speak of it. It is when there 
is a union of the flute and of rhythm in alternation, without 
any words accompanying the melody." And Antiphanes ex- 
plains it very neatly in his Flute-player, where he says — 

* The text here Is corrupt and hopeless. — Sckweig, 
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Tell me, I pray yon, wliat thU concert (4 rvmuXta o^ni) was 
Which he did give yon. For you know ; bat th^ 

Hanng well learnt/ BtiU played^ 

• **•*■ 

A concert of sweet sounds, apart fhnn words, 
Is pleasant, and not destitute of meaning. 

But the poets frequently call the flute '^ the Libyan flute/' as 
Duris remarks in the second book of his History of Agatho- 
cles, because SQirit^s, who appears to have been the first 
inventor of the art of flute-playing, was a Libyan, of one of 
the Nomad tribes ; and he was the first persoxi who played 
airs on the flute in the festival of Cybele." And the dif- 
ferent kinds of airs which can be played on the flute (as 
Tryphon tells us in the second book of his treatise on Names) 
have the following names : — ^the Comus, the Buoohasmus^ the 
Gingras, the Tetracomus, the Epiphallus, the Choreus, the 
CaUinicus, the Martial, the Hedycomus, the Sicynnotyrbe, 
the Thyrocopicum, which is the same as the Crousithyrum (or 
Door-knocker), the Cnismu% the Mothon. And all these airs 
on the flute, when played, were accompanied with dancing. 

10. Tryphon also gives a list of the diflerent names of 
songs, as follows. He says — " There is the HimfiBus, which is 
also called the Millstone song, which men used to sing while 
grinding com, perhaps from the word IfiakCs. But ifiaXl^ 
is a Dorian word, signifying a return, and also the quantity 
of com which the millers gave into the bargain. Then there 
is the Elinus, which is the song of the men who worked at the 
loom j as Epicharmus shows us in his Atalantas. There i$ 
also the loidos, sung by the women who spin. And Semus 
the Delian, in his treatise on Paeans, says — " They used to call 
the handfuls of barley taken separately, ofidXtu; but when 
they were collected so that a great many were made into one 
sheaf, then they were called ovAot and loukoi. And Ceres 
herself was called sometimes Chloe, and sometimes loula; 
foid, as being the inventions of this goddess, both the fruits 
of the groimd and also the songs addressed to the goddesa 
were called oSXot and lovXoi : and so, too, we have the word& 
STjinjrpavXoi and KoAAtouXoi, and the line — 

TKuffToy oZhoy oZ\oy Ui, tovKoy Xet. 

But others say that the loulis is the song of the workers in 

^ This passage, again, is hopelessly corrupt. " Merum AugesB stabu- 
lum." — Casaub. 
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-wool. There are also the sonffs of nurses, whioh are called 
scdrapavKokTJa-eis. Thek'e ivas also a song used at the feast of 
Swings/ in honour of Erigone, which is called Aletis. At all 
events, Aristotle says, in his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Colophonians-^'^ Theodoras also himself died afterwards by a 
violent death. And he is said to have been a very luxurioua 
man, as is evident from Jiis poetry; for even now the women 
sing his songs on the festival of the Swing." 

There waa also a reaper's song called Lityerses ; and another 
song sung by hired servants when going to the fields, as 
Teleclides tells us in his Amphictyons. There were songs, too, 
of bathing men, as we learn from Crates in his Deeds of Daring; 
and a song of women baking, as Aristophanes intimates 
in his Thesmophoriazusse, and Nicochares in his Hercules 
Choregus. And another song in use among those who drove 
herds, and this was called the Bucoliasmus. And the man 
who first invented this species of song wb& Diomus, a Sicilian 
eowherd ; and it is mentioned by Epicharmus in his Halcyon, 
and in his Ulysses Shipwrecked. The song used at deaths, 
and in mourning is called Olophyrmus; and the songs called 
louli are used in honour of Ceres and Proswpine. The song 
sung in honour of Apollo is called Philhelias, as we learn 
from Telesilla; and those addressed to Diana are called XJpingi. 

There were also laws composed by Charondas, which were 
sung at Athens at drinking-parties [ as Hermippus tells us 
in the sixth book of his treatise on Lawgivers. And Aristo- 
phanes, in his catalogue of Attic Expressions, says — " The 
Himseus is the song of people grinding; the'H3rmenseus is 
the song used at marriage-feasts ; and that employed in la- 
mentation is called lalemus. But the Linus and the uElinus 
are not confined to occasions of motirmng, but are in use also 
in good fortime, as we may gather from Euripides." 

11. But Clearchus, in the first book of his treatise on 
matters relating to Love, says that there was a kind of song 
called Nomium, derived from Eriphanis ; and his words are 
these: — "Eriphanis was a lyric poetess, the mistress of 
Menalcas the hunter; and she, pursuing him with her pas- 
sions, hunted too. For often frequenting the mountains, and 

^ There is no account of what this feast of Swings was. The Greek is 
dupai. Some have fancied it may have had some connexion with the 
images of Bacchus (oscilla) hung up in the trees. See Yirg* G. iL 889. 
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wandering over them, she came to the different groves, equal- 
ling in her wanderings the celebrated journeys of lo ; so that 
not only those men who were most remarkable for their defir 
ciency in the tender passion, but even the fiercest beasts, 
Joined in weeping for her misfortunes, perceiving the lengths 
to which her passionate hopes carried her. ^erefore she 
wrote poems; and when she had composed them, as it is 
said, she roamed about the desert, shouting and singing the 
kind of song called Nomium, in which the burden of the 

song is— 

The lofty oaks, Menalcas." 

And Aristozenus, in the fourth book of his treatise on 
Music, says — " Anciently the women used to sing a kind of 
song called Calyca. Now, this was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which a damsel of the name of Calyca, being in love with a 
young man named Euathlus, prays in a modest manner to 
Venus to aid her in becoming his wife. But when the young 
man scorned her, she threw herself down a precipice. And 
this disaster took place near Leucas. And the poet has repre- 
sented the disposition of the maiden as very modest ; so that 
she was not willing to live with the youth on his own terms, 
but prayed that, if possible, she might become the wedded 
wife of Euathlus; and if that were not possible, that she 
might be released from life." But, in his Brief Memoranda, 
Aristoxenus says — " Iphiclus despised Harpalyce, who was in 
love with him; but she died, and there has been a contest 
established among the viigins of songs in her honour, and 
the contest is called from her, Harpalyce." And Nymphis, 
in the first book of his History of Heraclea, speaking of the 
Maiyandyni, says — ^^ And in the same way it is well to notice 
some songs which, in compliance with a national custom, 
they sing^ in which they invoke some ancient person, whom 
they address as Bormus. And they say that he was the son 
of an illustrious and wealthy man, and that he was far superior 
to all his fellows in beauty and in the vigour of youth; and 
as he was superintending the cultivation of some of his own 
lands, and wishing to give his reapers something to drink, he 
went to fetch some water, and disappeared. Accordingly,^ 
they say that on this the natives of the country sought him 
with a kind of dirge and invocation set to music, which even 
to this day they are in the habit of using frequently. And a 
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fiimilar kind of song is that which is in use among the Egyp« 
tianSy and is called Manero&" 

12. Moreover, there were rhapsodists also present at our 
entertainments : for Laurentius delighted in the reciters of 
Homer to an extraordinary degree; so that one might call 
Cassander the king of Macedonia a trifler in comparison of 
him; concerning whom Carystius, in his Historic Recolleo- 
lions, tells us that he was so devoted to Homer, that he could 
say the greater part of his poems by heart ; and he had a copy 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey written out with his own hand. 
And that these reciters of Homer were called Homeristse 
also, Aristocles has told us in his treatise on Choruses. But 
those who are now called Homeristee were first introduced on 
the stage by Demetrius Phalereus. 

Now Chamseleon, in his essay on Stesiohorus, says that not 
only the poems of Homer, but those also of Hesiod and 
Archilochus, and also of Mimnermus and Phocylides, were 
often recited to the accompaniment of music ; and Clearchus, 
in the first book of his treatise on Pictures, says — " Simonides 
of Zacynthus used to sit in the theatres on a lofty chair 
reciting the verses of Archilochus.'* And Lysanias, in the 
first book of his treatise on Iambic Poets, says that Mnasion 
the rhapsodist used in his public recitations to deliver some 
of the Iambics of Simonides. And Gleomenes the rhapsodist, 
at the Olympic games, recited the Purification of Empedocles, 
as is asserted by Dicsearchus in his history of Olympia. And 
Jason, in the third book of his treatise on the Temples of 
Alexander, says that Hegesias, the comic actor, recited the 
works of Herodotus in the great theatre, and that Hermo- 
phantus recited the poems of Homer, 

13. And the men called Hilarodists (whom some people at 
the present day call Simodists, as Aristocles tells us in hisL 
first book on Choruses, because Simus the Magnesian was 
the most celebrated of all the poets of joyous songs,) fre-' 
quently come under our notice. And Aristocles also gives 
a r^^ular list of them in his treatise on Music, where he 
speaks in the following manner : — ** The Magodist — but he is 
the same as the Lysiodist.'' But Aristoxenus says that Ma- ' 
godus is the name given to an actor who acts both male and 
female characters;^ but that he who acts a woman's part in 

^ There is probably some corruption in this passage : it is clearlj 
unintelligible as it stands. 
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combination with a tnan'fi is called a Lysiodist. And 
they both sing the same songs, and in other fespec^ts they 
ax« similar. 

The Ionic dialect also supplieli ism idth posims of Sotadee, 
and with what before his time were called Ionic poems, saoh 
as those of Alexander the u^tolian, and Flyres i^e Itilesian, 
and Alexas, and other poets of Idxe aame kind; and Sotades is 
called Kw<u^k(rfo$^ And Sotades the Maronite was vwrj noto« 
rious for this kind of poetry, as Carystius of Petgamns says 
in his essay on Sotades; and so was the son of Sotades, Apol-^ 
lonins : and this latta: also wrote an essay on his father's 
poetry, from which one may easily see the nnfarldled licence 
of language which Sotades allowed himsdi^ — abusing Lysi* 
machus the king in Alexandria, — and, when at the court ef 
Lysimachus, abusing Ptolemy Philadelphus, — and in different 
cities speaking ill <$ different sovereigns; on which account^ 
at last, he met with the punishment that he deserved : for 
when he had sailed from Alexandria (as Hegesander, in his 
Beminiscences, relates), and thought that he had escaped aE 
danger, (for he had said many bitter things against Ptolemy 
the king, and especially this, after he had heuxl that he had 
married his sister Arsmoe,— 

He pierced forbidden frait with deadly sting,) 
Patrocles, the general of Ptolemy, caught him in the island of 
Oaimus, and shut him up in a leaden vessel, and carried him 
into the open sea and drowned him. And his poeti:^ is of 
this kind : Philenus was the &ther of Theodorus the flute- 
player, on whom he wrote these lines : — 

And he, opening the door which leads from the baek^treet, 
Sent forth vain thunder from a leafy cave, - 
Such as a mighty ploughkig oz might utter. 

" 14. But the Hilarodus, as he is called, is a more respectable 
kind of poet than these men are; for he is never effeminate 
or indecorous, but he wears a white manly robe, and he is 
crowned with a golden crown : and in former times he used 
to wear sandals, as Aristocles tells us; but at the present day 
he wears only slippers. And some man or woman sings an 
accompaniment to him, as 'to a person who sings to the flute. 
And a crown is given to a Hilarodus, as well as to a person 
who sings to the flute; but such honours are not allowed to a 
player On the harp or on the flute. But the man who is 
called a Magodus has drums and cymbals, and wears all kinds 
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of woman's attire; and he behaves in an effeminate manner^ 
and does every sort of indecorous, indecent thing, — imitating 
at one time a woman, at another an adulterer or a pimp : or 
sometimes he represents a drunken man, or even a serenade 
offered by a reveller to his mistress. And Aristozenus says 
that the business of singing joyous songs is a respectable one, 
.and somewhat akin to tragedy; but that the business of a 
Magodus is more like comedy. And v^ often it happens 
that the Magodi, taking the argument of some comedy, re- 
present it according to their own &shion and manner. And 
&e word fiarywBCa. was derived from the fact that those who 
addicted themselves to the practice, uttered things like 
inagical incantations, and often declared the power of various 
drugs. 

15. But there was among the Lacedaemonians an ancient 
kind of comic diversion, as Sosibius says, not very important 
or serious, since Sparto. aimed at plainness even in pas^^ 
limes. And the way was, that some one, using very plain, 
unadorned language, imitated persons stealing fruit, or else 
some foreign physician speaking in this way, as Alexis, in 
his Woman who has taken Mandragora, represents one : and 

he says — 

If any sxugeon of the conntiy says, 

** Give him at early daim a platter fall 

Of barley-broth," we shall at once despise him ; 

But if he says the same with foreign accent, 

"We marvel and admire him. If he call 

^The beet-root ffe^rXiov, we disregard him ; 

Bnt if he style it rct^Xiov, we listen. 

And straightway, with attention fix'd, obey; 

As if there were snch difference between 

a€vT\iov and re^Xiov, 

And those who practised this kind of sport were called among 
the Lacedaemonians Suo^Xurrai, which is a term equivalent to 
o-KevoTToiot or /ufirjToi} There are, however, many names, 
varying in different places, for this class of &u€rjXurraii for the 
Sicyonians call them <j^aXXo<^po^« and others call them avro- 
Kci^SaXoi, and some call them </>XvaK€9, as the Italians do; 
but people in general call them Sophists : and the Thebans, 
who are very much in the habit of giving peculiar names to 
many things, caU them iOeXovral. But that the Thebans do 
introduce aJl kinds of innovations with respect to words, 
Strattis shows us in the Phoenissae, where he says — 
^ ^w<moi6s, a maker of masks, etc. for the stage ; fufirirfis, an actor. 
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Youy yoa whole body of Thebsn citizeiu^ 
Know absolutely nothing ; for I hear 
You call the cuttle-fish not tniiria, 
But ^urB^tKa, Then, too, yon term 
A cock not d\tKrp6»v, bnt ipTd?nxo5 : 
A physician is no longer in your mouths 
iarp6s — no, but ffanrds. For a bridge, 
You turn 'yi^vpa into fi\4<pvpet, 
Figs are not erCica now, but rvica : swallows, 
KuriKeSifs, not x^^^y^^* A mouthful 
With you is &ko\o5 ; to laugh, ixoMdnev. 
A new-soled shoe you call yeoffirdrcrrov. 

16. Semos the Delian says in his book about Paeans — " Th^ 
men who were called avroKofiBaXot used to wear crowns of ivy^ 
and they would go through long poems slowly. But at a later 
time both they and their poems were called Iambics. And 
those/* he proceeds, " who are called Ithyphalli, wear a mask 
representing the face of a drunken man, and wear crowns, 
having gloves embroidered with flowers. And they wear tunica 
shot with white ; and they wear a Tarentine robe, which covers 
them down to their ancles: and they enter at the stage 
entrance silently, and when they have reached the middle of 
the orchestra, they turn towards the spectators, and say- 
Out of the way ; a clear space leave 

For the great mighty god : 
For the god, to his ancles clad, 
Will pass along the centre of the crowd. 

And the Phallophori," says he, "wear no masks; but they 
put on a sort of veil of wild thyme, and on that they put 
acanthi, and an untrimmed garland of violets and ivy; and 
they clothe themselves in Caunacse, aiid so come on the stage, 
some at the side, and others through the centre entrance, 
walking in exact musical time, and saying — 

For you, Bacchus, do we now set forth • 

This tuneful song ; uttering in various melody 

This simple rhythm. 

It is a song unsuited to a virgin ; 

"Not are we now addressing you with hymns 

Hade long ago, but this our o£fering 

Is fresh unutter'd praise. 

And then, advancing, they used to ridicule with their jests 
whoever they chose ; and they did this standing still, but the 
Phallophorus himself marched straight on, covered with soot 
and dirt." 

17. And since we are on this subject, it is as well not to 
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omit what happened to Amoebeus, a harp-player of bur time, 
and a man of great science and skill in eveiything that related 
to music. He once came late to one of ou^ banquets, and 
when he heard from one of the servants that we had all 
finished supper, he doubted what to do himself, until Sophon 
the cook came to him, and with a loud voice, so that every 
one might hear, recited to him these lines out of the Auge of 
Eubulus t — 

wretched man, why stand you at the doors I 
Why don't you enter ? Long ago the geese 
Have all been deftly carvM limb from limb ; 
Long the hot pork has had the meat cut off 
From the long backbone, and the stuffing, which 
Lay in the middle of his stomach, has 
Been served around ; and all his pettitoes. 
The dainty slices of &t, well-season'd sausages, 
Have all been eaten. The well-roasted cuttle-fish 
Is swallow'd long ago ; and nine or ten 
Casks of rich wine are drained to the very dregs. 
So if you'd like some fragments of the feast, 
Hasten and enter. Don't, like hungry wolf. 
Losing this feast, then run about at random. 

For as that delightful writer Antiphanes says, in his Friend 

of the Thebans,— 

A, We now are well supplied with everything; 
For she, the namesake of the dame within. 
The rich Boeotian eel, carved in the depths 

Of the ample dish, is warm, and swells, and boils,. 
And bubbles up, and smokes ; so that a man, 
E'en though equlpp'd with brazeli nostrils, scarcely 
Could bear to leave a banquet such as this,--* 
So rich a fragrance does it yield his senses. 
JS^ Say you the cook is living] 

A. There is near 
A cestreuB, all unfed both night and day. 
Scaled, wash'd, and stain'd with cochineal, and tnm'd ; 
And as he nears his last and final turn 
He cracks and hisses ; while the servant bastes 
The fish with vinegar : then there 's Libyan sUpMum, 
Dried in the genial rays of midday sun : — 

B. Yet there are people found who dare to say 
That sorcerers possess no sacred power ; 
Por now I see three men their bellies fiflling 
While yoQ are turning this. 

A, And the comrade squid 
Bearing the form of the humpbackd cuttlefish. 
Dreadful with armed daws ai^i sharpened talons. 
Changing its brilliant snow-white nature under 

iTH. — VOL. in. 3 a 
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Tbe fiery blasts of glowing: coal, adorns 

Its back with golden splendour; well ezeitiiig 

Hunger, the best forerunner of a feasts 

So, come in — 

Do not delay, but ent^r : when weVe dined 
We then can best endure what must be borne. 

And so he, meeting him in this appropriate manner, replies 
with these lines out of the Harper of Clearchus : — 

Sup on white congers, and whatever else 
Can boast a sticky nature ; for by such food 
The breath is Btrengthen'd, and the voice of man 
Is rende):'d rich and poweiful. 

And as there was great applause on this, and as every one 
with one accord called to him to oomo in, he went in and 
drank, and taking the lyre, sang to ns in such a manner that 
we all marvelled at his skill on the harp, and at the rapidity 
of his execution, and at the tunetiilness of his voice ; for he 
appeared to. me to be not at all inferior to that ancient 
Amoebeus, whom Aristeas, in his History of Harp-players, 
speaks of as living at Athens, and dwelling near the theatre, 
and. receiving an Attic talent a-day every time he went out 
singing. 

18. And while some were discussing music in this manner, 
and others of the guests saying different things every day, 
but all praising the pastime, Masurius, who excelled in 
everything,, and was a man of universal wisdom, (for as an 
interpreter of the laws he was inferior to no one, and he was 
always devoting some of bis attention to music, for indeed he 
was able himself to play on some musical instruments,) said, 
— My good friends, Eupolis the comic poet says — 

And music is a deep and subtle science, - 

Ajid always finding out some novelty 

For -those who *re capable of comprehending it ; . 

on which accoimt Anaxilas, in his Hyacinthus, says—* 

For, by the gods I swear, music; like Libya, 
Brings forth each year some novel prodigy ; 

for, my dear fellows, ''Music,'* as the Harp-player of Theopbilua 
says, " is a great and lasting treasure to all who have learnt it 
and know anything about it j "^or it ameliorates the disposition, 
and softens those who are passionate and quarrelsome in their 
tempers. Accordingly, "Clinias the Pythagorean," as Chamse- 
leon of Pontua relates^ f' who was a most unimpeachable man 
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both in his actual oonduct foid aljao in his di8{>oeitton; if evec 
it happened to him to get out of temper or. ind^aant at an j* 
thing, would take up his lyre and piay upon it. And when 
people asked him the reason of thk conduct, he used to saj, 
^ I am pacifying myselL* And so, too, the Achilles of Homer 
was mollified by the music of the harp, which is aU thftt 
Hom^ allots to him. out of the spoils of Eetion,^ as being 
able to check his fieiy temper. And he is the only hero in 
the whole Iliad who indulges in this muao." 

Now^ that music can heal diseases, Theophrastus asserts in 
his treatise on Enthusiasm, where he says that men with dis- 
eases in the lohis become free from pain if any one plays 
a Phrygian air opposite to the part affected. And the Phxy- 
gians are the first people who inrented and employed the 
harmony which goes by their name ; owing to which circum- 
stance it is that the fiute-playera among the Greeks hare 
usually Phrygian and servile^sounding names, such as Sambas 
in Alcman, and Adon, and Telus. And in Hipponax we find 
€ion, and Codalus, and Babys^ ficom whom the proverb arose 
about men who play wcarse and worse, — " Ha plays worse 
than Babys.^ But Aristoxenus ascribes the invention of this 
harmony to Hyagnis the Phrygian. 

19. But Heraclides of Pontus, in the third book of his 
treatise on Music, says — " Now that harmony ought not to 
be caUed Phrygian, just as it has no right either to .be called 
Lydian. For there are three harmonies; as thete are also 
three different races of Greeks^-Dorians, iBolians, and lonians : 
and accordingly there is no little difference between their 
manners. The Lacedaemonians are of all the Dorians the 
most strict in •maintaining their national customs; and the 
Thessalians (and these are they who were the origin of the 

» See Iliad, ix. 186. 

Ka\^jBail8d\4^i M 3* iaylp^os (vyas t^ey 
Ti)i/ ipsr' «{ iidpttp vt6\i¥ *H«Tfo»i'os d\4cr(ra9 
Tp 8ye Ovfidv trcpinv, dti^e 8* rfpa KXia dv^fwy. 
Which is translated by Pope :-^ 

Amused at ease the godlike man they found. 
Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound, 
(The well-wrought harp from conquered Thebee came, . . 
' Of poUshM silver was its costly frame,) 

With tb|8 h0 soothes his fingry isoul, and sings 
Th' immortal dQedftoC. heroes and of kings. — Iliad, isL 245. 

3s2 
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:^olian race) have preserved at all times very nearly the same 
customs and institutions; but the population of the lonians 
has been a great deal changed, and has gone through many 
transitions, because they have at all times resembled whatever 
nations of barbarians have from time to time been their 
masters* Accordingly, that species of melody which the 
Dorians composed they called the Dorian harmony, and that 
which the ^olians used to sing they named the iEolian har* 
mony, and the third they called the Ionian^ because they 
heard the lonians sing it. 

" Now the Dorian harmony is a manly and high-sounding 
strain, having nothing relaxed or merry in it, but, rather, it 
is stem and vehement, not admitting any great variations or 
any sudden changes. The character of the iEolian harmony is 
pompous and inflated, and full of a sort of pride ; and these 
characteristics are very much in keeping with the fondness for 
breeding horses and for entertaining strangers which the people 
itself exhibits. There is nothing mean in it, but the style is 
elevated and fearless; and therefore we see that 'a fondness 
for banquets and for amorous indulgences is common to the 
whole nation, and they indulge in every sort of relaxation : 
on which account they cherish the style of the Sub-Dorian 
harmony; for that which they call the -^olian is, says Hera- 
clides, a sort of modification of the Dorian, and is called 
vTToSwptos. And we may collect the character of this iEolian 
harmony also from what Lasus of Hermione says in his hymn 
to the Ceres in Hermione, where he speaks as follows: — 

I sing the praise of Ceres and of Proserpine, 
The sacred wife of Clymenus, Meliboea; 
Baising the heavy-sounding harmony 
Of hymns ^olian. 

But these Sub-Dorian songs, as they are called, are sung by 
nearly everybody. Since, then, there is a Sub-Dorian melody, 
it is with great propriety that Lasus speaks of iEolian har- 
mony. Pratinas, too, somewhere or other says- 
Aim not at too sustained a style, nor yet 
At the relax'd Ionian harmony ; 
But draw a middle farrow through your gronnd, 
And follow the ^olian muse in preference. 

And in what comes afterwards he speaks more plainly—' 

But to all men who wish to raise their voices, 
The ^Uaa harmony 'b most suitable^ 
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" Xow formerly, as I have said, they used to call this the 
jEolian harmony, but afterwards they gave it the name of 
the Sub-Dorian, thinking, as some people say, that it was 
pitched lower on the flute than the Dorian. But it appears 
to me that those who gave it this name, seeing its inflated 
style, and the pretence to valour and virtue which was put 
forth in the style of the harmony, thought it not exactly the 
Dorian harmony, but to a certain extent like it : on which 
account they called it vTro8<opu>v, just as they call what is 
nearly white viroXevKov : and what is not absolutely sweet, but 
something near it, we call xnroyXvKv; so, too, we call what is 
not thoroughly Dorian viroScDptov. 

20. " Next in order let us consider the character of the 
Milesians, which the lonians display, being very proud of 
the goodly appearance of their persons; and full of spirit, 
hard to be reconciled to their enemies, quarrelsome, dis- 
playing no philanthropic or cheerful qualities, but rather 
a want of affection and friendship, and a great moroseness 
of disposition: on which account the Ionian style of har- 
mony also is not flowery nor mh'thful, but austere and harsh, 
and having a sort of gravity in H, which, however, is not 
ignoble-looking ; on which account that tragedy has a sort 
of aflection for that harmony. But the manners of the 
lonians of the present day are more luxurious, and the cha* 
racter of their present music is very far removed from the 
Ionian harmony we have been speaking of, And men say 
that Pythermus the Teian wrote songs such as are called 
Scolia in this kind of harmony ; and that it was because he 
was an Ionian poet that the hatrmony got the name of Ionian. 
This is that Pythermus whom Ananius or Hipponax mentions 
in his Iambics in this way : — 

Pythermus speaks of gold as thoagh all else were nought. 

And Pythermus*s own words are as follows : — 

All other things but gold are good for nothing. 

Therefore, according to this statement, it is probable that 
Pythermus, as coming from those parts, adapted the character 
of his melodies to the disposition of the lonians ; on which 
account I suppose that his was not actually the Ionian har* 
mony, but that it was a harmony adapted in some admirable 
manner to the purpose required^ And those are contemptibly 
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people who are unable to distinguish the charactmstic differ- 
ences of these separate harmonies; but who are led away by 
the sharpness or flatness of the sounds, so as to describe one 
harmony as v3r£p/ii^aA.v&o$, and then again to give a definition 
of some further sort^ refining on this : for I do not think 
that eyen that which is called the vTncp^pvyios has a distinct 
character of its own, although some people do say that they 
have invented a new harmony which they call Sab-Plirygian 
(vTTo^pryios). Now every kind of harmony ought to have 
some distinct species of character or of passion ; as the Locrian 
basy for this was a harmony used by some of those who lived 
in the time of Simonides and Pindar, but subsequendy it fell 
into contempt. 

21. ^ There are, then, as we have already said, three kin^ 
of harmony, as there are. three nations of the Greek people. 
But the Phrygian and Lydian harmonies, being barbaric, 
became known to the Greeks by means of the Phrygians and 
Lydians who came over to Peloponnesus with Pelops. For 
many Lydians accompanied and followed him^ because Sipylus 
was a town of Lydia; and many Phrygians did so too, not 
because they border on the Lydians, but because their king also 
was Tantalus — (and you may see all over Peloponnesus, and 
most especially in Lacedsemon, great mounds, which the people 
there call the tombs of the Phrygians who came over with 
Pelops) — and from them the Greeks learnt these harmonies: 
on wSbich account Telestes of Selinus says — 

Pint of all, Greeks, the comradeB brave af Pelopa, 
Sang o'er their wine, in Phrygian melody, 
The praises of the mighty Moaatain Mother; 
But others, atrlkiag iSie skrili atriags of the lyre. 
Gave forth a Lydian hymn.". 

29. " Bjtit we must not admit,** says Polybios of Megalopolis, 
" that music, as Ephorus asserts, was introduced among men 
for the purposes of fraud and trickery. Nor must we think 
that the ancient Cretans and Lacedaemonians used flutes and 
songs at random to excite their military ardour, instead of 
trumpets. Nor are we to imagine that the earliest Arcadians 
had no reason whatever for doing so, when they introduced 
music into every department of their management of the 
republic; so that, though the nation in every other respeei 
was most austere in its manner of life, they nevertheless com* 
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pelled music to be the ccmstant companion, not only of their 
boys, but even of their youths up to thirty years of age. For 
the Ansadians are the only people among whom the boys are 
trained from infancy to sing hymns and paeans to regular airs, 
in which indeed erery city celebrates their national heroes 
and gods with such songs, in obedience to ancient custom. ' 

" But after this, learning the airs of Timotheus and Phi- 
loxenus, they every year, at the festival of Bacchus, dance in 
their theatres to the music of flute-players ; the boys dancing 
in the choruses of boys, and the youths in those of men. 
And throughout the whole duration of their lives they are 
addicted to music at their common entertainments ; not so 
much, however, employing musicians as singing in tiun: 
and to admit themselves ignorant of any other accomplish^ 
inent is not at all reckoned discreditable to them; but to 
refuse to sing is accounted a most disgraceful thing. And 
they, practising marches so as to march in order to the sound 
of the flute, and studying their dances also, exhibit eveiy year 
in the theatres, under public regulations and at the public 
expense. These, then, are the customs which they have 
derived from the ancients, not for the sake of luxury and 
superfluity, but from a consideration of the austerity which 
each individual practised in his private life, and of the 
severity of their chamcters, which they contract from the 
cold and gloomy nature of the climate which prevails in the 
greater part of their country. And it is the nature of all men 
to be in some degree influenced by tJj^e climate, so as to get 
some resemblance to it themselves ; and it is owing to this 
that we find different races of men, varying in character and 
figure and complexion, in proportion as they are more or less 
distant from one another. 

' ** In addition to this, they instituted public banquets and 
public sacrifices, in which the men and women join ; and also 
dances of the maidens and boys together; endeavouring to 
tnoUify and civilise the haralineas of their natural character 
by the influence of education and habit. And as the people 
«f Oyneetha negleeted this cfystem ^aithoagh they occupy by 
far the most inclement district of Arcadia, both as respects 
the soil and the climate), they, never meeting one another 
except, for the purpose of giving oflence and quarrelling, 
t>ecame at last so uttexiy savage, that the very greatest 
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impieties prevailed amoug them alone of all the people of 
Arcadia; and at the time when they made the great massacre^ 
whatever Arcadian cities their emisBaries came to in their 
passage^ the citizens of all the other cities at once ordered 
them to depart by public proclamation ; and the Mantineans 
even made a public purification of their city after their de-. 
parture, leading victims all round their entire district." 

23. Agias, the musician, said that ^Hhe styrax, which at 
tlie Dionysiac festivals is burnt in the orchestras, presented a 
Phrygian odour to those who were within reach of it" Now, 
formerly music was an exhortation to courage ; and accord- 
ingly Alcaeus the poet, one of the greatest musicians that 
ever lived, places valour and manliness before skiil in music 
and poetry, being himself a man warlike even beyond what 
was necessary. On which account, in such verses oa these, he 
speaks in high-toned language, and says — 

My lofty house is bright with brass. 
And all my dwelling is adom'd, in honour 

Of mighty Mars, with shining helms. 
O'er which white horsehair crests superbly wave, 

Choice ornament for manly brows ; 
And brazen greaves, on mighty pegs suspended^ 

Hang round the hall ; fit to repel 
The heavy javelin or the long-headed spear. 

There, too, are breastplates of new linen, 
And many a hollow shield, thrown basely down 

By coward enemies in flight : 
There, too, are sharp Chalcidic swords, and belts, 

Short military cloaks besides, • 
And all things suitable for fearless war ; 

Which I may ne'er forget, 
Since first I girt myself for the adventurous work — 

although it would have been more suitable for him to have 

had his house well stored with musical instruments. But the 

ancients considered manly courage the greatest of all civil 

virtues, and they attributed the greatest importance to that, 

to the exclusion of other good qualities, Archilochus accprd-r 

ingly, who was a distinguished poet, boasted in the first place 

of being able to partake in all political imdertakii^ and 

in the second place he mentioned the credit he had gained 

by his poetical efforts, saying, — 

But I'm a willing servant of great Man^ 
Skill'd also in the Muses' lovely art. 

^df in the same spirit, uEschylus^ though a man who had 
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acquired such great renown by his poetry, nevertheless pre-* 
ferred having his valour recorded on his tomb, and composed 
an inscription for it, of which the following lines are a part ; — • 

The grove of Marathon, and the long-hair'd Medes, 
Who felt his courage, well may speak of it. 

24. And it is on this account that the Lacedaemonians, wha 
axe a most valiant nation, go to war to the music of the flute^> 
and the Cretans to the strains of the lyre, and the Lydians ta 
the sound of pipes and flutes, as Herodotus relates. And, 
moreover, many of the barbarians make all their public pro- 
clamations to the accompaniment of flutes and harps, soften- 
ing the souls of their enemies by these means. And Theo^ 
pompus, in the forty-sixth book of his History, says — " The 
Geisd make all their proclamations while holdLing harps in: 
their hands and playing on them.'* And it is perhaps on thi» 
account that Homer, having due regard to the ancient insti-t 
tutions and customs of the Greeks, says — 
I hear, what graces every feast^ the lyre ; ^ 

as if this art of music were welcome also to men feasting. - 

Now it was, as it should seem, a regular custom to intro- 
duce music, in the first place in order that every one who 
might be too eager for drunkenness or gluttony might have 
music as a sort of physician and healer of his insolence and 
indecorum, and also because music softens moroseness of 
temper ; for it dissipates sadness, and produces aflfe-bility and 
a sort of gentlemanlike joy. From which consideration. 
Homer has also, in the first book of the Iliad, represented the 
gods as using music after their dissensions on the subject of 
Achilles; for they continued for some time listening to it— ; 

Thus the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts ambrosial and celestial song : 
Apollo tuned the lyre, — ^the Muses round. 
With voice alternate, aid, the silver sound. ' 

For it was desirable that they should leave off their quarrel^ 
and dissensions, as we have said. And most people seem to 
attribute the practice of this art to banquets for the sake 
of setting things right, and of the general mutual advan^ 
tage. And, besides these other occasions, the ancients also 
established by customs and laws that at feasts all men should 
^g hymns to the gods, in order by these means to preserve 

» Qdyss. xvii. 262. • Iliad, i. 608, . 
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order and deoeiu^ among as; for as all songs proceed accord- 
ing to harmony, the consideration of the gods being added to 
this harmony, eleyates the feelings of each individual And 
PhilochoruB says that the ancients, when making their liba- 
tions, did not always use dithyrambic hymns, but "when 
ihey pour libations^ they cdebrate Bacchus with wine and 
drunkenness, but Apollo with tranquillity and good order*"' 
Accordingly Archilochus says — 

I, all etciied in my mind wHk wise. 
Am flkilfbl in the dithynmbic, knowing 
Tho noble melodies of the sovereign Bacchui. 

And Epicharmus, in his Philoctetes, says — 
A water-drinker knoirs no dithynmlncB. 
So, that it was not merely with a view to superficial and 
vulgar pleasure, as some assert, that music was originally 
introduced into entertainments, is |^n from what has been 
said above. But the Lacedeemonians do not assert that they 
Uised to learn music as a science, but they do profess to be 
able to judge well of what is done in the art; and they say 
that they have already three times preserved it when it was 
in danger of being lost. 

25, Music also contributes to the proper exercising of the 
body and to sharpening the intellect; on which account, 
^very Grecian people, and every barbarian nation too, that we 
are acquainted with, practise it And it was a good saying 
of Damon the Athenian, that songs and dances must in- 
evitably exist where the mind was excited in any manner; 
tod liberal, and gentlemanly, and honourable feelings of the 
mind produce corresponding kinds of music, and the opposite 
feelings likewise produce the opposite kinds of music. On 
which account, that saying of GHsthenes the tyrant of Sicyon 
was a witty one, and a sign of a weU-educated intellect. For 
when he saw, as it is related,^ one of the suitors for his 
daughter dancing in an unseemly manner (it was Hippoclides 
the Athenian), he told him that he had danced away his 
marriage, thinking, as it should seem, that the mind of the 
man corresponded to tiie dance which he had exhibited; for 
in dancing and walking decorum and good order are honour- 
able, and disorder and vulgarity are discreditable. And it is 
bn this principle that the poets originally arranged dances for 
1 This fifeory is related by Herodotiu^ vi 126. 
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fireebom men, and employed figures only to be emblems of 
what was bdng sung, always preserving the principles of 
nobleness and manliness in them ; on which account it was 
that they gave them the name of vmpxof^i^ (accompani- 
ment to the dance). And if any one, while dancing, indulged 
in imseemly postures or figures, and did nothing at all cor- 
responding to the songs sung, he was considered blameworthy; 
on which account, Aristophanes or Plato, in his Preparations 
(as Ghameeleon quotes the play), spoke thus : — 

So that if any one danced veil, the sight 

Was pleasing : bat thej now do nothing rightly. 

Bat stand as if amazed, and roar at random. 

For the kind of dancing which was at that time used in 

the choruses was decorous and magnificent, and to a certain 

extent imitated the motions of men under arms; on which 

account Socrates in his Poems says that those men who dance 

best are the best in warlike exploits ; and th%s he writes : — 

But they who in the dance most sniiably 
Do honour to the Gods, are hkewise best 
In all the deeds of war. 

For the dance is yery nearly an armed exercise, and is a dis- 
play not only of good discipline in other respects, but also of 
the care which the dancers bestow on their persons. 

26. And Amphion the Thespiaean, in the second book of 
his treatise on the Temple of the Muses on Moimt Helicon, 
says that in Helicon there are dances of boys, got up with 
great care, quoting this ancient epigram : — 

I both did dance, and taaght the citizens 
The art of music, and my flute-player 
Was Anacus the Phialensian ; 
My name was Bacchides of Sicyon ; 
And thb my duty to the gods perform*d 
Was honourable to my country Sicyon. 

And it was a good answer which was made by Caphesias 
the flute-player, when one of his pupils began to play on the 
flute very loudly, and was endeavouring to play as loudly aS 
he could ; on which he struck him, and said, ^' Goodness does 
not consist in greatness, but greatness in goodness.*' There 
are also rdic» and traces of the ancient dancing in some 
statues idiich we hare, whidi were made by ancient statuaries ; 
on which account men at that time paid more attention to 
moymg tlieir hands with grao^ol gestures; lor in this partis 
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cular also they aimed at graceful and gentlemanlike motions, 
comprehending what was great in what was well done. And 
from these motions of the hands they transferred some figures 
to the dances, and from the dances to the palaestra; for 
they sought to improve their manliness by music and by 
paying attention to their persons. And they practised to the 
accompaniment of song with reference to their movements 
when under arms ; and it was from this practice that the 
dance called the Pyrrhic dance originated, and every other 
dance of this kind, and all the others which have the same 
name or any similar one with a slight change : such as the 
Cretan dances called opo-mys and hrucp'^io^ ; and that dance, 
too, which is named ottoklvos, (and it is mentioned under this 
name by Cratinus in his Nemesis, and by Cephisodorus in 
his Amazons, and by Aristophanes in his Centaur, and by 
sevei'al other poets,) though afterwards it came to be called 
fiaxTpur/i.09; and many women used to dance it, who, I am 
aware, were afterwards called fuxpicrvn-uu. 

27. But the more sedate kinds of dance, both the more 
varied kinds and those too whose figures are more simple, are 
the following : — The Dactylus, the Iambic, the Molossian, the 
Emmelea, the Cordax, the Sicinnis, the Persian, the Phrygian, 
the Nibatismus, the Thracian, the Calabrismus, the Telesias 
(and this is a Macedonian dance which Ptolemy was practising 
when he slew Alexander the brother of Philip, as Marsyas 
relates in the third book of his History of Macedon). The 
following dances are of a frantic kind : — The Cemophorus, 
and the Mongas, and the Thermaustris. There was also a kind 
of dance in use among private individuals, called the ayOefia, 
and they used to dance this while repeating the following form 
of words with a sort of mimicking gesture, saying — 

Where are my roses, and where are my violets ? 

Where is my beaatifal parsley 1 
Are these then my roses, are these then my violets 1 

And is this my beautiful parsley 1 

Among the Syracusans there was a kind of dance called 
the Chitoneasf, sacred to Diana, and it is a peculiar kind of 
dance, accompanied with the flute. There wa» also an Ionian 
kind of dance practised at drinking parties. They also prao* 
tised the dance called ayycXuci; at their drinking parties. And 
there is another kind of dance called the Burning of the 
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"World, which Menippus the Cynic mentions in his Banquet. 
There are also some dances of a ridiculous character: — ^the 
Igdis, the Mactrismus, the Apocinus, and the Sobas ; and be- 
sides these, the Morphasmus, and the Owl, and the Lion, and 
the Pouring out of Meal, and the Abolition of Debts, and the 
Elements, and the Pyrrhic dance. And they also danced to 
the accompaniment of the fiute a dance which they called the 
Pance of the Master of the Ship, and the Platter Dance. 

The figures used in dances are the Xiphismus, the Cala^ 
thismus, the Callabides, the Scops, and the Scopeuma. And 
the Scops was a figure intended to represent people looking 
out jfrom a distance, making an arch over their brows with 
their hand so as to shade their eyes. And it is mentioned 
by -^schylus in his Spectators : — 

And all these old trKonrev/iara of yours. 

And Eupolis, in his Flatterers, mentions thQ Callabides, when 

he says- 
He walks as though he were dancing the Callabides. 

Other, figures are the Thermastris, the Hecaterides,^ the 
Scopus, the Hand-down, the Hand-up, the Dipodismus, the 
Taking-hold of Wood, the Epanconismus, the Calathiscus, 
the Strobilus. There is also a dance called the Telesias; and 
this is a martial kind of danpe, deriving its title from a man 
of the name of Telesias, who was the first person who ever 
danced it, holding arms in his hands, as Hippagoras tells us 
in the first book of his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Carthaginians. 

28. There is also a kind of satyric dance called the Sicinnis, 
as Aristocles' says in the eighth book of his treatise on 
Dances ; and the Satyrs are csdled Sicinnistee. But some say 
that a barbarian of the name of Sicinnus was the inventor 
of it, though others say that Sicinnus was a Cretan by birth ; 
and certainly the Cretans are dancers, as is mentioned by 
Aristoxenus. But Scamon, in the first book of his treatise on 
Inventions, says that this dance is called Sicinnis, from being 
shaken (airo tou o-cicor^ot), and that Thersippus was the first 
person who danced the Sicinnis. Now in dancing, the motion 
of the feet was adopted long before any motion of the hands was 
considered requisite ; for the ancients exercised their feet more 
than their hands in games and in hunting; and the Cretans are 

^ 9ee Herodotus, i. ^5. 
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greatly addicted to hunting, arnng to which they are swift of 
foot. But there are people to be found who assert that Sicinnis 
is a word formed poetically from Kivyftns,^ because in dancing 
it the Satyrs use most rapid movements; for this kind of 
dance gives no scope for a display of the passions, on which 
account also it is never slow. 

Now all satyric poetry formerly consisted of choruses, a» 
also did tragedy, such as it existed at the same time ; and that 
was the chief reason why tragedy had no r^ular actors. And 
there are three kinds of dance appropriate to dramatic poetry, 
— the tragic, the comic, and the satyric; and in like manner, 
there are three kinds of lyric dancing, — ^the pyrrhic, the 
gymnopsedic, and the hyporchematic. And the pyrrhic dance 
resembles the satyric; for they both consist of rapid mov^ 
ments; but the pyrrhic appears to be a warlike kind of 
dance, for it is danced by armed boys. And men in war have 
need of swiftness to pursue their enemies, and also, when 

defeated. To flee, and not like madmen to stand firm, 
Nor be afraid to seem a short time cowards. 

But the dance called Gymnopsedica is like the dance in tra- 
gedy which is called Emmelea ; for in each, there is seen a 
degree of gravity and solemnity. But the hyporchematic 
dance is very nearly identical with the comic one which is 
called Cordax. And they are both a sportive kind of figure. 

29. But Aristoienus says that the Pyrrhic dance derives 
its name from Pyrrhichus, who was a Lacedaemonian by birth ; 
and that even to this day Pyrrhichus is a Lacedaemonian name. 
And the dance itself, being of a warlike character, shows that 
it is the invention of some Lacedaemonian ; for the Lacedae- 
monians are a martial race, and their sons learn mihtary 
marches which they call cj/oirXio. And the Lacedaemonians 
themselves in their wars recite the poems of Tyrtaeus, and 
move in time to those airs. But Philochorus asserts that the 
Lacedaemonians, when owing to the generalship of Tyrtaeus 
they had subdued the Messenians, introduced a regular custom 
in their expeditions, that whenever they were at supper, and 
had sung the |)aean, they should also sing one of Tyrtaeus's 
hymns as a solo, one after another ; and that the polemarch 
shoizld be the judge, and should give a piece of meat as A 
prisEe to him who sang best. But the Pjrrhic dance is not 
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preserved nov aroong an^ other people of Greeoe ; and aince 
that has faUen into disuse, their vans also have been brought 
to a conclusion ; but it continues in tise among the Lacedse- 
monians alone, being a sort of prelude preparatory to tvbt: 
and all who are more than five years oM in Sparta learn 
to dance the Pyrrhic dance. 

But the Fyn^c dance as it exists in our time, appears to 
be a sort of Bacchic dance, and a little more pacific than the 
old one; fot the dancers carry thyrsi instead of spears, and 
they point and dart canes at one another^ and carry twchesL 
And they dance in figures having reference to Bacdbus, and 
to the Indians, and to the story of Pentheus: and they re^ 
quire for the Pyrrhic danee the most beautiful airs^ and what 
are called the '^ stirrii^'' tunes. 

30. But the Gymnopaedica resembles the dance which by 

the ancients used to be called Anapale : for all the boys dance 

naked, performing oome kind of ^v^ment in regukr time^ 

and with gestures of the hand like those used by wrestlers: 

so that the dancers exhibit a sort of spectacle akin to the 

palssstra and to the pancratium^ moving their feet in regular 

time. And the different modes of dancing it are called the 

Oschophoricus,^ and the Bacchic, so that this kind of dance, 

too, has some reference to Bacchus. But Aristoxenus says that 

the ancients, after they had exercised themselves in the Gym- 

nopsedica, turned to the Pyrrhic dance before they entered 

the theatre : and the Pyrrhic dance is also called the Cheiro- 

nomia. But the Hyporchematic dance is that in which the 

chorus dances while singing. Accordingly Bacchylides says — 

There 'a no room now for sitting down. 
There 's no room for delay. 

And Pindar says — 

The Laeedsmonian troop of maidens fair. 
And the Lacedaemonians dance this dance in Pindar. And 
the Hyporchematica is a dance of men and women. Now the 
best modes are those which combine dancing with the singing; 
and they are these — the Prosodiacal, the Apostolical (which 
last is also called vapOhrvo^), and others of the same kind. And 
some danced to the hymn and some did not; and some danced 
in aceompanimenf to hymns to Yenus and Bacchus, and to 
the Psean^ dancing at one time and resting at another. And 
^ Prom <0>^) a nnetauieli with grapes on it, and <lf4p9r, io bear. 
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Among the barbarians as well as among the Greeks there are 
respectable dances and also indecorous ones. Now the Cordax 
among the Chreeks is an indecorous dance, but the Emmelea 
is a respectable one : as is among the Arcadians the Cidaris, 
and among the Sicyonians the Aleter; and it is called Aleter 
also in Ithaca, as Aristoxenus relates in the first book of 
his History of Sicyon. And this appears enough to say at 
present on the subject of dances. 

31, Now formerly decorum was carefully attended to in 
music, and everything in this art had its suitable and appro- 
priate ornament : on which account there were separate flutes 
for each separate kind of harmony; and every flute-player 
had flutes adapted to each kind of harmony in &eir contests. 
But Pronomus the Theban was the first man who played the 
three difierent kinds of harmony already mentioned on the 
jsame flute. But now people meddle with music in a random 
and inconsiderate manner. And formerly, to be popidar with 
the vulgar was reckoned a certain sign of a want of real skill : 
on which account Asopodorus the Phliasian, when some flute-* 
player was once being much applauded while he himself was 
remaining in the hyposcenium,* said — "What is all this? the 
man has evidently committed some great blunder : " — as else 
he could not possibly have been so much approved of by the 
mob. But I am aware that some people tell this story as if 
it were Antigenides who said this. But in our days artists 
make the objects of their art to be the gaining the applause 
of the spectators in the theatre; on which account Aris- 
toxenus, in his book entitled Promiscuous Banquets, says— 
" We act in a manner similar to the people of Psestum who 
dwell in the Tyrrhenian Gulf; for it happened to them, 
though they were originally Greeks, to have become at last 
completely barbansed, becoming Tyrrhenians or Bomans, and 
to have changed their language, and all the rest of their 
pational habits. But one Greek festival they do celebrate 
even to the present day, in which they meet and recollect all 
their ancient names and customs, and bewail their loss to one 
another, and then, when they have wept for them, they go 
home. And so," says he, " we also^ since the theatres have 
become completely barbarised, and since mysio has become 
entirely ruined and vulgar, we, being but a few, will recal to 

\ It is not known what part of the theatre tiiiiW39* t 
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our minds, sitting by onrselves, what music once was." And 
this was the discourse of Aristoxenus. 

32. Wherefore it seems to me that we ought to have a 
philosophical conversation about music : for !^thagoras the 
Samian, who had such a high reputation as a philosopher, is 
well known, from many circumstances, to have been a man 
who had no slight or superficial knowledge of music ; for he 
indeed lays it down that the whole universe is put and kept 
together by music. And altogether the ancient philosophy 
of the Greeks appears to have been very much addicted to 
music ; and on this account they judged Apollo to have been 
the most musical and the wisest of the gods, and Orpheus of 
the deinigods. And they called every one who devoted him- 
self to the study of this art a sophist, as iEschylus does in 
the verse where he says — 

And then the sophist sweetly strack the lyre. 

And that the ancients were excessively devoted to the study 
of music is plain from Homer, who, because all his own poetry 
was adapted to music, makes, from want of care, so many 
verses which are headless, and weak, and imperfect in the tail. 
But Xenophanes, and Solon, and Theognis, and Phocylides, 
. and besides them Periander of Corinth, an elegiac poet, and 
the rest of those who did not set melodies to their poems, 
compose their verses with reference to number and to the 
arrangement of the metres, and take great care that none of 
their verses shall be liable to the charge of any of the irregu- 
larities which we just now imputed to Homer. Now when 
we call a verse headless (dKe</MiXo9), we mean such as have 
a mutilation or lameness at the beginnings such as — 

*Eirci5^ v^s TC Kol *EKKii<nroyroy Xkovto.^ 
*EiriTOVos Tfrdyvcrro fiods l<f>i Krayiiyoio? 

Those we call weak (Aayo/^os) which are defective in the 
middle, as — 

A7tfm 8* Jkp* AlyfUtv vthv <p[\ov 'Ayx^^foa,' 
Tuy 8* aS0* riy€l<r$7iy *Aa-K\rjicu)v Svo ircuScr. 



' Iliad, xxiii. 2. • » Odyss. xii. 423. 

* "This passage perplexes me on two accounts ; first of all because 
I have not been able to find such a line in Homer ; and secondly because 
I do not see what is faulty or wei^ in'it ; and it cannot be because it is 
a spondaic verse, for of that kind there are full six hundred in Homer* 
The other line comes from Iliad, ii. 7Z1 ."—Schweigh, 
ATH. — VOL. III. 3 T 
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Those again are fituntpoi, wfaich are imperfect in the tail or 
end, as — 

Tod <f>4poy ^/Kir\fy<r«s daricdy fjAyav, 4y 8i Mat ffSoi.' 

33. But of all the Greeks, the LacedsBmoniaus were those 

who preserved the art of music most strictly, as they applied 

themselves to the practice a great deal : and there were a 

great many lyric poets among them. And even to this day 

they preserve their ancient songs carefully, being possessed of 

very varied and very accurate learning on the subject; on 

which account Pratinas says- 

The Lacedaemonian grasshopper sweetly sings. 
Well suited to the chorus. 

And on this account the poets also continually styled their 

odes — 

President of sireetest hymns : 
and — 

The honey-wing'd melodies of the Muse. 

For owing to the general moderation and austerity of their 
lives, they betook themselves gladly to music, which has a 
sort of power of soothing the understanding ; so that it was 
natural enough that people who hear it should be delighted. 
And the people whom they called Choregi, were not, as 
l>emetrius of Byzantium teUs us in the fourth book of his 
treatise on Poet^, those who have that name now, the people, 
that is to say, who hire the choruses, but those who actually 
led the choruses^ as the naane intimates : and so it happened, 
ihat the Lacedaemonians were good musicians, and did not 
violate the anci^it laws of musia 

Now in ancient times all the Greeks were fond of music ; 
but when in subsequent ages disorders arose, when nearly all 
.the ancient customs had got out of &shion and had become 
obsolete, this fondness for music also wore out, and bad 
styles of music were introduced^ which led all the com- 
posers to aim at effeminacy rather than delicacy, and at an 
enervated and dissolute rather than a modest style. And 

» Iliad, xii. 206. 
• ' There is a difficulty again here^ for than Is no aiieh lino fonnd in 
Bomer ; the line most like it is — 

. KaJ^ Uturrtdiffipa, 5^/tas ctitvM Btrjvu — ^Illad, Tlii dO& 
Jn which^ howevor, there is no infioireetotai>Qi d«fMt at alL 

» Odyss. ix. 212, 
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perhaps thia will still exist hereafter in a grsater degree, fuid 

will extend still farther, unless loioe one again draws forth 

the national music to the light For formerly the sahjects of 

their songs used to be the exploits of heroes, and the praises 

of the Gods; and aoco'i^gly Homer sajs of Achilles — 

With this he sootkes hn lofty soul, and nngs 
Th' ianaorial deeds ef heroes and of kings.* 

And cf Phemiufi he sajs — 

PbeBnua^ lei aets of gods end heroes old, 
Whst ancient bards in hall and bower have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre jour voice employ, 
Snch the pleased ear will drink with silent joy,' 

And this custom wae preserved among the barbarians, as 

Dinon tellB vb in his history of Peraia. Accordingly, the 

poets used to celebrate the valour of the elder Cyrus, and 

they foresaw the war which was going to be ws^d against 

Astyages. *For when," says he, "Cyrus had begun his 

taiarch against the Persians, (and he had previously been the 

coramander of the guards, and afterwarcfe of the heavy-armed 

troops there, and then he left;) and while Astyages was 

Sitting at a banquet with his friends, then a man, -whose name 

was Angares, (and he was the most illustrious of his mm- 

strels,) being called in, sang other things, such as were 

customary, and at last he said that — 

A mighty monster is let loose at last 

Into the mardi, fiercer than wildest boar ; 

And when onee master of the neig: hbouiing ground 

It soon will fight with ease 'gainst numerous hosts. 

And when Astyages asked him what monster he meant, he 

isaid — ' Cyrus the Persian.' And so the king, thinking that 

Jiis suspicions were well founded, sent people to recal Cyrus, 

but did not succeed in doing sa" 

34. But I, though I could still say a good deal about 

music, yet, as I hear the noise of flutes, I will check my 

desire for talking, and only quote you tha lines out of the 

Amateur of the Fldte, by PhileisruEH— 

• O Jo¥e, St were a happy thing to die 

While playing on the flute. For flute-players « 

Are th' only men who in the shades below 
Feel the soft power and taete the bliss of Venus. 
But those whose eoarser minds know nought of Muaic» 
Pour water always into bottomless casks. 

» Iliad, iaJliri] * Odyas. i. 217. 

3x2 
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After this there arose a discussion about the sambuca. And 
Masurius said that the sambuca was a musical instrument, 
very shrill, and that it was mentioned by Euphorion (who is 
also an Epic poet), in his book on the Isthmian Games ; for 
he says that it was used by the Parthians and by the Troglo^ 
dytse, and that it had four strings. He said also that it was 
mentioned by Pythagoras, in his treatise on the Bed Sea. 
The sambuca is also a name given to an engine used in 
sieges, the form Snd mechanism of which is explained by 
Biton, in his book addressed to Attains on the subject of 
Military Engines. And Andreas of Panormus, in the thirty- 
third book of his History of Sicily, detailed city by city, 
says that it is borne against the waUs of the enemy on two 
cranes. And it is called sambuca because when it is raised 
up it gives a sort of appearance of a ship and ladder joined 
together, and resembles the shape of the musical instrument 
of the same name. But Moschus, in the first book of his 
treatise on Mechanics, says that the sambuca is originally a 
Boman engine, and that Heraclides of Pontus was the original 
inventor of it. But Polybius, in the eighth book of his 
History, says, — " Marcellus, having been a great deal incon- 
venienced at that siege of Syracuse by the contrivances of 
Archimedes, used to say that Archimedes had given his sliips 
drink out of the sea;- but that his sambucas had been buffeted 
and driven from the entertainment in disgrace." 

35. And when, after this, iEmilianus said, — ^But, my good 
friend Masurius, I myself, often, being a lover of music, turn 
my thoughts to the instrument which is called the magadis^ 
and cannot decide whether I am to think that it was a species 
of flute or some kind of harp. For that sweetest of poets, 
Anacreon,^ says somewhere or other — 

I hold my magadis and sing, 
Striking load the twentieth string, 
Leucaspifi, as the rapid honr 
• Leads you to youth's and beauty's flower. 

But Ion of Chios, in his Omphale, speaks of it as if it were a 
epecies of flute, in the following words — 

And let the Lydian flute, the magadis, 

Breathe its sweet sounds, and lead the tuneful song. 

And Aristarchus the grammarian, (a man whom Pansetius 
the Bhodian philosopher used to call the Prophet, because he 
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could so easily divine the meanings of poems,) "when ex* 
plaining this verse, affirms that the magadis was a kind of 
flute: though Aristoxenus does not say so either in his 
treatise on the Flute-players or in that on Flutes and other 
Musical Instruments ; nor does Archestratus either, — and he 
also wrote two books on Flute-players; nor has Pyrrhander 
said so in his work on Flute-players; nor Phillis the Delian, 
— for he also wrote a treatise on Flute-players, and so did 
Euphranor. But Tryphon, in the second book of his essay 
on Names, speaks thus — "The flute called magadis." And 
in another place he says — *• The magadis gives a shrill 
and deep tone at the same time, as Anaxandrides inti- 
mates in his Man fighting in heavy Armour, where we find 
the line — ► 

I will speak to you like a magadis, 

In soft and powerful sounds at the same time. 

And, my dear Masurius, there is no one else except you who 

can solve this difficulty for me, 

36. And Masurius replied — Didymus the grammarian, in 

his work entitled Interpretations of the Plays of Ion different 

from the Interpretations of others, says, my good friend 

^milianus, that by the term fmyaEi^ avXos he understands 

the instrument which is also called KiOapurr^pLos ; which is 

mentioned by Aristoxenus in the first book of his treatise oq. 

the Boring of Flutes ; for there he says that there are five 

kinds of flutes; the parthenius, the peedicus, the cithariste- 

rius, the perfect, and the superperfect And he says that Ion 

has omitted the conjimction re improperly, so that we are to 

imderstand by fmya^i^ avXo9 the flute which accompanies the 

magadis; for the magadis is a stringed (xl/aXrucoy) instrument^ 

as Anacreon tells us, and it was invented by the Lydians, on 

which account Ion, in his Omphale, calls the Lydian women 

^(D^rpuii, as playmg on stringed instruments, in the foUowing 

lines— * 

But come, ye Lydian y^dkrpuu, and singing 
Tour ancient hy&ns, do honour to this stranger. 

But Theophilus the comic poet, in his Neoptolemus, calls 
playing on the magadis imyaJ^eiy, saying-— 

It may be that a worthless son may sing 

His father or his mother on the magadis (juer/oS^^ciy), 
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Siting upon Ibe wlMel; bufc noat of vs ' 

Shall ever play &ach music now aa ikeira. 

And Euphorion, in his treatise on the Isthmian GejueSf 
says, thai the ma^adis is an ancient instrument, but that in 
latter times it was altered, and had the name also changed to 
that of the sambuca. And, that this instrument was very 
much used at Mitylene, so that ond of the Muses was repre- 
sented by an old statuary, whose name was Lesbothemis, as 
holding one in her hand. But Menaedtmus, in his treatise 
on Artists, says that the Tigvcrl^ whidi he calls identical with 
the magadis, was invented by Sappho. And Aristoxenus 
aays that the magadis and the pectis were both played wit^ 
the fingers without any plectrum; on which account Pindar, 
in his Scolium addressed to Hiero, having named the magadis^ 
calls it a responsive harping (if/akixov dvTL<l>Ooyyov), because its 
music is accompanied in all its keys by two kinds of singers, 
namely, men and boys. And Phrynichus, in his Phoenician 
Women, has said — 

Singing responsive songs on tuneful faaips. ' 

Atid Sophocles, in his Mysians, says — 

There sounded too the Phrygian triangle^ 
With oft-repeated notes ; to which responded 
The well-struck strings of the soft Lydian pecUs. 

37. But some people raise a question how, as the magadis 
did not exist in the time of Anacreon (for instruments with 
many strings were never seen till after his time), Anacreon 
can possibly mention it, as he does when he saya^ 

I hold my magadis and sing, 
Striking loud l^e twentieth string, 
Leucaspit. 

But Posidonius asserts that Anacreon m<entions three kinds of 
melodies, the Phrygian, the Dorian, and the Lydian ; for 
that these were the only melodies with whidi he was ac- 
quainted. And as every one of these is executed on seven 
strings, he says that it was very nearly correct of Anacreon 
to speak of twenty «strings, as he only omits one for the 
sake of speaking in round numbers. But Posidonius is 
ignorant that the magadis is an ancient instrument, tiiongK 
Pindar says plainly enough that Terpander invented th^ 
barbitos to correspond to, and answer the pectis in use 
among the Lydians 
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The sweet Tspomive lyre 
Whiok loxtg ago the Lesbutn bsrd, 
TerpandeTy did invent, sweet ornament 
To &e btxnrioin Lydian feasfca, when he 
Heard the high-toned pectit. 

Now the pectis and the magadis are the same infitruxoent, as 
Aristozenus tells us, and Menaeelunas ihe Sicyonian too, in 
his treatise on Artists. And this last author says that 
Sappho, who is niore ancient than Anacreon, was ibe first 
person to use the pectis. Now, that Terponder is more 
ancient than Anacreon, is evident from the following con- 
edderations : — ^Terpander was the first man who ever got the 
victory at the Camean* games, as Hellanicns tells us in the 
verses in which he has oelebraied the victors at the Camea, 
and also in the formal catalogue which he gives us of them. 
But the fiiBt establishment of the Oamea took place in the 
twenty-«ixth Olympiad, as Sosibius tells us in his essay on 
Datea But Hieronymus, in his treatise on Harp-playerGf, 
which is the subject of the fifth of his Treatises on Poets, says 
that Terpander was a contemporary of Lycurgus the law- 
giver, who, it is agreed by all men, was, with Iphitos of EUs; 
the author of that establishment of the Olympic games from 
whidi the first Olympiad is reckoned. But Euphoriou, in 
his treatise on the Isthmian Games, says that the instro- 
ments with many strings are altered only iu their names; 
but that the use of them is very ancient 

38. However, Diogenes the tragic poet repres^its the pectis 
as differing from the magadis ; for in the SWnele he says — 

And now I hear the turban-wearing women, 
Votaries of th* Asiatic Cybele, 
The wealthy Phiygiana' dauglrters, loudly soanding 
With drums, and rhombs, and brasen-clashing cymbah, 
Their hands in concert striking on each ether, 
Pour forth a wise and healing hymn to the gods. 
Lilcewit^e the Lydian and the Bactrian maids 
Who dwell beside the Halys, loudly worship 
The Tmolian goddess Artemis, who loves 



' The Kdpv&airere a great national festiyal, oelebnited by the Spartans 
in honour of Apollo Carneius. under which name be was worshipped ha 
several places in Peloponnesus, enpecially at Amyclee, even before the r»* 
•tarn of the Heraelidse. It was a warlike festival, like the Attic Boedromia. 
The Camea were celebrated also at Cyrene, Messene, Sybaris, Sicyon, 
and other towns. — See Smith's Diet. Ant. in voc 
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The laurel shade of the thick leafy grove. 
Striking the clear three-conier*d pectis, and 
Baising responsiye airs upon the magadis. 
While flutes in Persian manner neatly join'd 
Accompany the chorus. 

And Phillis the Pelian, in the second book of his treatise on 
Music, also asserts that the pectis is different from the ma- 
gadis. And his words are these — " There are the phoenices, 
the pectides, the magadides, the sambucea, the iambycse, the 
triangles, the clepsiambi, the soindapsi, the nine-string." For, 
he says that " the lyre to which they sang iambics, they called 
the iambyca, and the instrument to which they sang them 
in such a manner as to vary the metre a little, they called 
the clepsiambus,^ while the magadis was an instrument utter- 
ing a diapason sound, and equally in tune for every portion 
of the singers. And besides these there were instruments 
pf other kinds also; for there was the barbitos, or barmus, 
and many others, some with strings, and some with sounding- 
boards." 

39. There were also some instruments besides those which 
were blown into, and those which were used with different 
strings, which gave forth only sounds of a simple nature, 
such as the castanets (icpc/x^oXa), which are mentioned by 
DicsDarchus, in his essay on the Manners and Customs of 
Greece, where he says, that formerly certain instruments 
were in very frequent use, in order to accompany women 
while dancing and singing; and when any one touched these 
instmiaenta with their fingers they uttered a shrill sound 
And he says that this is plainly shown in the hymn to 
Diana, which begins thus — 

Diana, now my mind will have me utter 
A pleasing song in honour of your deity, 
While this my comrade strikes with nimble hand 
The well-gilt brazen-sounding castanets. 

And Hermippus, in his play called The Gods, gives the word 
for rattling the castanets, xpc/AjSaXc^civ, saying — 

And beating down the limpets from the rocks, 
They make a noise like castanets (Kp€fifiaXi(ovffi), 

But Didymus says, that some people, instead of the lyre, are 
in the habit of striking oyster-shells and cockle-shells against 

^ From K\4irTa>, to steal, — to injure privily. 
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one another, and by these means contrive to play a tune in 
time to the dancers, as Aristophanes also intimates in liis 
Frogs. ^ 

4^. Bat Artemon, in the first book of his treatise on the 
Dionysian System, as he calls it, says that Timothens the 
Milesian appears to many men to have used an instrument 
of more strings than were necessary, namely, the magadis, on 
which account he was chastised by the LacedaBmonians as 
having corrupted the ancient music. And when some one was 
going to cut away the superfluous strings from his lyre, he 
diowed them a little statue of Apollo which they had, which 
held in its hand a lyre with an equal number of strings, and 
which was tuned in the same manner; and so he was ac- 
quitted. But Douris, in his treatise on Tragedy, says that 
the magadis was named after Magodis, who was a Thracian 
by birth. But Apollodorus, in his Reply to the Letter of 
Aristocles, says — " That which we now call \ffaXTrjptoy is the 
same instrument which was formerly called magadis; but 
that which used to be called the clepsiambus,and the triangle, 
and the elymus, and the nine-string, have £Edlen into compa- 
rative disuse." And Alcman says — 

And put away the magadis. 

And Sophocles, in his Thamyras, says — 

And well-compacted lyres and magadides. 

And other highly-polish'd instruments, 

From which Qie Greeks do wake the sweetest sounds. 

But Telestes, in his dithyrambio poem, called Hymenceus, 
says that the magadis was an instrument with five strings, 
using the following expressions — 

And each a different strain a^'akens, — 
One struck the loud horn-sounding magadis, 
And in the fivefold number of tight strings 
Moved his hand to and fro most rapidly. 

I am acquainted, too, with another instrument which the 
Thracian kings use in their banquets, as Nicomedes tells us 
in his essay on Orpheus. Now Ephorus and Scamon, in their 
treatise on Inventions^ say that the instrument called the 

* Kairoi rl Jet 

\6pas iiri rovroyt irou *ffriv ri rots doTpaKots 
4i8ri} KpoTovffa; Sevpo VLoda' Evpnri^ov, — ^Ar. Banse, 1305. 
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Phcenix derives iisi name £rom haTing beeti mveBted by ihe, 
PiuBidcians. But Senios of Delos, ixi the first book of the 
Delias, says that it is so called because its ribs are made of 
the palm-tree which grows in Delos. The same writer, Semus, 
says that the first person who used the sambuca was Sibylla^ 
and that the instrument derives its name from having been 
invented by a man named Sambyx, 

41. And coneerning the instrument called the laipod (this 
also is a musical instrument) the before-mentioned Artemo 
writes as foUows— ''And that is how it is that there are many 
inetmmente, as to which it i^ even uncertain whether they 
ever existed; as, for instance, the tripod of Pythagoras of 
Zacynthus. For as it was in fashion but a very short time^ 
and as, either because the filtering of it appeared exceed*, 
in^y difficult, or for some othar reason, it was very soon 
disused, it has escaped the notice of moi^ writers altc^ther. 
Bat the instrument was in form very like the Delphian 
tripod, and it derived its name from it; but it was used like 
a triple harp. For its feet stood on some pedestal which 
admitted of being easily turned round, just as the 1^ of 
movable chairs are made; and alcmg the three intermediate 
spaces between the feet, strings were stretched; an arm being 
placed above each, and tuning-pegs, to which the strings 
were attached, below. And on the top there was the usual 
ornament of the vase, and of some other ornaments which 
were attached to it; all which gave it a very elegant ap- 
pearance ; and it emitted a very powerful sound. And Pytha- 
goras divided the three harmonies with refiwence to three 
countries, — ^the Dorian, the Lydian, and Phrygian. And he 
himself sitting on a chair made on the same principles and 
after the same pattern, putting out his left hand so as to 
take hold of the instrument, and using the plectrum in his 
other hand, moved the pedestal with his foot very easily, so 
as to use whichever Bide of the instrument he chose to begin 
with; and then again turning to the other side he went on 
playing, and then he changed to the third side. And so rapidly 
did the easy movement of the pedestal, when toudbed by the 
foot, bring the various sides under his hand, and so very rapid 
was his fingering axtd execution, that if a person h^ not 
seen what was being done, but had judged only by his ear, he 
would have fancied that he was listening to three harp-players 
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all playing (m difierent inBtnii&e&tfl. But this in^mment^ 
though it waB so greatly admixed, ajOter his death rapidly fell 
into disuse.'^ 

42. Now ihe syBtem of playing the harp without any 
Tocal accoonpaniBko&ty wbm, aa Mennehmoa it^orms us, first 
introduced % AristooicnB the Argrve, who was a oontem- 
pocary of Arehiloehus, and liTed in Ckxrcym. But PhUo- 
chorufi^ in the third book of his Atthis, aaya — ** Lysander the 
SioyGOiian harp-play^ was the first person who ever ehasged 
the art of pure instrustiental performance, dweUing on the long 
tones, and produciDg a very rich sound, and adding also to 
the harp the music of the flute ; and this last addition was 
first introduced by Epigonus; and takil^ away the jejuneness 
which existed in the music of those who played the harp alone 
without any vocal accompaniment, he first introduced various 
beautiful modifications* on that instrument; and he played 
on the difierent kinds of harp called iambus and magadis, 
which is also called crvpcy/Mk. And he was the first person 
who ever attempted to change his instrument whil« playing. 
And afterwards, adding dignity to the business, he was the 
first person to institute a chorus. And Mensechmus says that 
Dion of Chius was the first person who ever played on the 
harp an ode such as is used at libatioBs to the honour of 
Bacchus. But Timomachns, in his History <^ Cyprus, says 
that Stestmder the Samian added further improvements to his 
art, and was the -Orst person who at Delphi sang to his lyrd 
the battlea narrated in Homer, b^inning with the Odyssey: 
But others say that the first person who ever played amatory 
strains on his harp was Amiton the Eleuthernsean, who did 
so in his own city^ whose descendants are all called Amitores. 

But Aristoxenus says that just as some men have com- 
•posed parodies on hexameter verses, for the sake of exciting a 

^ The Greek word is xp^V^ra : " Ab a technical term in €|i«€k rnvfiic^ 
XfMv/Aa was a modification of the Bimplest or diatopic music ; but there 
were also xf^l'^'^^ ^^ further modifications of all the three common 
kinds (diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic)." Liddell and Seott, in voc. 

Smith, Diet. Gr. and Bom. Ant. y. Music, p. 625 a, calls them xf^<'^f 
and says there were six of them ; one in the enharmonic genus, often 
called simply ctp/KoWa ; two in the diatonic, 1st, ^idrovoy a^movovj or 
simply Ztdrovov, the same as the genus; 2d, hirrovov fMkaK6v: and 
three in the chromatic, Ist, xp£fM rwiouop, or simply xp*^V^y ^^^ same 
as the genus ; 2d, xf^l*^ iifuSKtop ; 3d, xp^Mo-Am^mcA V. loc. 
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laugh ; 80, too, others have parodied the verses which were 

sung to the harp, in which pastime (Enopas led the way. 

And he was imitated by Polyeuctus the Achaean, and by 

Diodes of Cyneetha. There have also been poets who have 

composed a low kind of poems, concerning whom Phesnias 

the Eresian speaks in his writings addressed to the Sophists ; 

where he writes thus : — " Telenicus the Byzantian, and also 

Argas, being both authors of low poems, were men who, as 

far as that kind of poetry could go, were accounted clever. 

But they never even attempted to rival the songs of Ter* 

pander or Phrynis.'' And Alexis mentions Argas, in his Man 

Disembarked, thui»— 

A, Here is a poet who has gained the prize 
In choruses. 

B, What is his style of poetry ? 
A. A noble kind. 

B, How will he stand comparison 
With Argas t 

A, He 's a whole day's journey better. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Hercules, says — 

For he appears a really clever man. 

How gracefully he takes the instrument, 

Then plays at once ..... 

When I have eaten my fill, I then incline 

To send you off to sing a match with Argas, 

That you, my friend, may thus the sophists conquer. 

43. But the author of the play called the Beggars, which is 

^.ttributed to Chionides, mentions a certain man of the name 

of Gnesippus as a composer of ludicrous verses, and also of 

merry songs ; and he says-^ 

I swear that neither now Gnesippus, nor 
Oleomenes with all his nine<«tring'd lyre, 
Could e'er have made this song endurable. 

And the author of the Helots says — 

He is a man who singis the ancient songs 
Of Alcman, and Stesichorus, and Simonides; 
{he means to say Gnesippus) : 

He likewise has composed songs for the night. 

Well suited to adulterers, with which • 

They charm tho women from their doors, while sirikin*; 

The shrill iambyca or the triangle. 

And Cratinus, in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Who, Gnesippus, e'er saw me in love? 
I am indignant ; for I do think nothing 
Can be so vain or foolish as a lover. 
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and he ridicules him for his poems; and 

in his Herdsmen he says^— 

A man who would not giye to Sophocles 

A chorus when he asked one ; though he granted 

That favour to Cleomachus, whom I 

Should scarce think worthy of so great an honour, 

At the Adonia. 

And in his Hours he says- 
Farewell to that* great tragedian 
Oleomachus, with his chorus of hur-pullers, 
Plucking vile melodies in the Lydian fashion. 

But Teleclides^ in his Bigid Men^ says that he was greatly 
addicted to adultery. And Clearchus, in the second book of 
his Amatory Anecdotes, says that the love-songs, and those, 
too, which are called the Locrian songs, do not differ in the 
least from the compositions of Sappho and Anacreon. More- 
over, the poems of Archilochus, and that on field&res, attri- 
buted to Homer, relate to some division or other of this 
passion, describing it in metrical poetry. But the writings 
of A$opodorus about love, and the whole body of amorous 
epistles, are a sort of amatory poetry out of metre. 

44. When Masurius had said this^ the second course, as it 
is called, was served up to us ; which, indeed^ was very often 
offered to us, not only on the days of the festival of Saturn,^ 
when it is the custom of the Romans to feast their slaves^ 
while they themselves discharge the offices of their slaves.^ 
But this is in reality a Grecian custom. At all events, in 
Crete, at the festival of Mercury, a similar thing takes place, 
as Carystius tells us in his Historic Beminiscences; for then, 
while the slaves are feasting, the masters wait upon them as 
if they were the servants : and so they do at Troezen in the 
month Gereestius. For then there is a festival which lasts for 
m^ny days, on one of which the slaves play at dice in com- 
mon with the citizens, and the masters give a banquet to the 
slaves, as Carystius himself tells us. And Berosus, in the first 
book of his History of Babylon, says that on the sixteenth 
day of the month Lous, there is a great festival celebrated in 

^ The Saturnalia originally took place on the 19th of December; in 
the time of Augustus, on iLe 17th, 18th, and 19th : but the merry- 
making in reality appears to have lasted seven days. Horace speaks of 
the licence then permitted to the slaves : — 

" Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quando itA majores voluerunt, utere— nana." — Sat. ii. 7. 4. 
— Vide Smith, Qr. Lat. Ant. 
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Bftbjlon, whidi is called Sa&eas; and it lasts five days : and 
during those days it is the custom &r the masters to be 
under the orders of tbeir eOaTes ; and one of the slaves puts 
on a robe like the king's, whieh is called a zoganes, and is 
master of the house. And Ctesias also mentions this festival 
in the second book of his History of Persia. But the Coans 
act in an exactly contrary manner, as Macareua tells us in the 
third book of his History of Cos. For when they sacrifice to 
Juno^ the slaves do not come to the ^itertaioment; on which 
account Phylarchus says — 

Among' the Sourii, the freemen on! j 

Avast at the holy sacrifiee ; none else 

The temples or the altan dare afiproadi ; 

And no slave may come near the sacred precincts. 

45. But Baton of Sinope, the orator, in his treatise on 
Theflsaly and Hsemonica, distinctly asse»*ts that the Roman 
Saturnalia are originally a very Greek festival, saying that 
among the Tbesaalians it is called Pekria. And these are his 
wosrds : — " When a common festival was being celebratad by 
all the Pelasgi, a man whose name was Pelorus brought 
news to Pelasgus that there had been some violent earth- 
quakes in Hsemonia, by which the mountains called Tempo 
had been rent asunder, and that the water of the lake had 
buzst through the rent, and was all felling into the stream of 
thePeneus; and that all the country which had formerly 
been covered by the lake was now laid open, and that, as the 
waters were now dramed off, there were plains visible of 
wondrous siae and beauty* Accordingly, Pelasgus, on hear- 
ing, this statanent, had a table loaded with every delicacy 
set before Pelorus; and every one else received him with 
great cordiality, and brou^t whatever they had that was 
best, and placed it on the table before the man who had 
broa^t this news; and Pelaqgas himaelf waited on him with 
gveat dieerfulneBB) and all tiae rest of the nobles obeyed him 
as his servants as often as any opportunity o£fered. On 
which account, they say that after the Pelasgi occupied tdie- 
district, they instituted a festival as a sort of imitation of 
the least which took place on that occasion; and, sacrificing 
to Jupiter Pelor, they aerre up tables admirably furnished, 
and hold a very cordial and friendly assembly, so as to receive 
every foreigner at the banquet, and to set firee all the pri- 
soners^ and to make their servants sit down and feast with. 
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every sort of liberty and lioenoe, while their masters wait od 
them. And, ia short, even to this day the ThesaaliaDS cele- 
brate this as their chief festival, and call it Peloria.** 

46. Yay often, then, as I have said, when such a dessert 
as this is set before us, some one of the guests who were 
present would say — 

Certeifily, second thoughts are mnth the best; 
For what now can the table want 1 or what 
Is there with which it is not amply loadedl 
'Tifl fall of fish fresh from the sea, besides 
Here's tender real, and dainty dishes of goose. 
Tartlets, and cheesecakes steep'd most thorov^y 
In the rich honey of the golden bee ; 

as Euripides says in his Cretan Women : and, as Eubulus said 
in his Rich Woman — 

And in the same way everything is sold 
Togetiier at Athens ; figs and constables. 
Grapes, turnips, pears and apples, witnesses, 
Boses and medlars, cheesecakes, honeycombs, 
Vetches and law-suits ; bee-strings of all kinds. 
And myrtle-berries, and lots for offices. 
Hyacinths, and lambs, and hoar-giasseB too, 
And laws and prosecutions* 

Accordingly, when Pontianus was about to say something 

about each of the dishes of tlie second course, — We will not, 

said Ulpian, hear you discuss these things until you have 

spoken about the sweetmeats (eari^c^ur/iara). And Ponii* 

Bnua replied : — Gratinus says that Philippides has given this 

name to the rpayq^MTOy in his Miser, where he says — 

Cheesecakes, hnZopnciafiara, and eggs, 

And sesame ; and were I to endeavonr 

To count up every dish, the day would £eu1 me. 

And Biphilus, in his Telesias, says — > 

Tpdyri/JLO, myrtle-berries, cheesecakes too. 

And almonds ; so that with the greatest pleasure 

I eat the second course {hrtSofnriCofuu),. 

And Sophilus, in his Deposit, says — 

'Tis always pleasant supping with the Greeks ; 
They manage well ; with them no one cries out — 
Here,, bring a stronger draught ; for I must feast 
With the Tanagrian; that th«re, lying down, 
* * # # * 

And Plato, in his Atlanticus, calk these sweetmeats furaSopma} 
saying — " And at that time the earth used to produce all 
sorts of sweet-smelliBg things for it& inhabitants; and a great 
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deal of cultivated fruit, and a great variety of nuts ; and all 
the fjiera^ofyTTUL which give pleasure when eaten." 

47. But Tryphon says that formerly before the guests 
entered the supper-room, each person's share was placed on 
the table, and that afterwards a great many dishes of various 
kinds were served up in addition; and that on this account 
these latter dishes were called hrKJiopnyimTau But Philyllius, 
in his Well-digger, speaking of the second course, says — 
Almonds, and nats, and hrnpofyfiiJMrcu 

And Archippos, in his Hercules, and Herodotus, in the first 

book of his History, have both used the verb €7ri8op7ri^o/x(u for 

eating after supper. And Archippus also, in his Hercules 

Marrying, uses the word cTrtc^/My/LtaTa ; where he says — 

The board was loaded with rich honey-cakes 
And other iKi^fr^futra. 

And Herodotus, in the first book of his History, says — " They 
do not eat a great deal of meat, but a great many cTn^o/jif- 
/xaro." But as for the proverbial saying, *' The hrKJ^opntiiw. of 
Abydos,*' that is a kind of tax and harbour-due ; as is ex- 
plained by Aristides in the third book of his treatise on 
Proverbs. But Dionysius, the son of Tryphon, says — " For- 
merly, before the guests came into the banqueting^room, the 
portion for each individual was placed on the table, and 
afterwards a great many other things were served up in addi* 
tion (ciri^peor^ai) ; from which custom they were called ctti- 
^fn/ftara.*' And Philyllius, in his Well-digger, speaks of 
what is brought in after the main part of the banquet is over, 
saying — 

Almonds, and nats, and iwupofrfifwra. 

But Plato the comic poet, in the Menelaus, calls them circ- 
rpaireitaimra, as being for eatables placed on the table (eTrl mats 
r/Kure^ois), saying— 

A. Come, tell me now, 
Why are so few of the iviTpa-rtC^fueTa 
Remaining 1 

B. That man hated by the gods 
Ate them all up. * 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness, says that 

sweetmeats {rpayrnjuara) used to be called by the ancients 

r/xDyoAia; for that they come in as a sort of second course. 

But it is Pindar who said — 

And rp^aXov is nice when supper's over, 
And when the guests have eaten plentif ally. 
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And he was quite right For Euripides says, when one looks 
on what is served up hefore one, one may really say — 

Yoa see how happily life passes when 
A man has always a well-appointed table. 

48. And that among the ancients the second course used 
to have a great deal of expense and pains bestowed on it, we 
may learn from what Pindar says in his Olympic Odes, where 
he speaks of the flesh of Pelops being served up for food : — 

And in the second course they carved 
Tour miserable limbci, and feasted on them ; 
Bat for from me shall be the thought profane. 
That in foul feast celestials could delight.^ 

And the ancients often called this second course simply 
Tpdve^ai, as, for instance, Achaeus in his Vulcan, which is a 
Balyrio dmma, who says,- 

A, First we will gratify you with a feast ; 
Lot here it is. 

B. But after that what means 
Of pleasure will yon offer me} 

A, We'll anoint yon 
All over with a richly-smelling perfume. 

B. Will you not give me first a jug of water 
To wash my hands withi 

A, Surely; the dessert (r/>dbrc(a) 
Is now being cleared away. 

And Aristophanes, in his Wasps, says — 

Bring water for the hands ; clear the dessert' 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness, uses the term 
Scvrcpai rpaire^oiy much as we do now; saying,— '^ We must 
therefore bear in mind that there is a difference between 
rpdyrjfia and pptafiot as there is also between eSco/ia and 
rptajmXujv. For this is a national name in use in every part 
of Greece, since there is food (fiptofut) in sweetmeats {iv 
rpayijfjucun), from which consideration the man who first used 
the expression 3cvr^ rpdw^a, appears to have spoken with 
sufficient correctness. For the eating of sweetmeats {Tpayrf- 
IJMTurfios) is really an eating after supper {hriZopirur^) ; 
and the sweetmeats are served up as a second supper." But 
Dicaearchus, in the first book of his Descent to the Cave of 
Trophonius, speaks thus : '' There was also the Scvr^T/xnrc^o, 
which was a very expensive part of a banquet, and there were 
also garlands, and perfumes, and burnt frankincense, and all 
the other necessary accompaniments of these things." 

» Pind. 01. i. 80 » Ar. Vespse, 1216, 

ATH.— VOL. iir. Z n 
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49. Eggs too often fonned a part of the second course, as 

did hares and thrushes, which were served up with the 

honey-cakes; as we find mmttionad by Antiphanes in the 

Leptiniscus, where he says, — 

A, Would you drink Thadan winel 

£. No doubts if ny «iia 
FiUs me » goblet with it 

A. ISien what think you 
Of almonds 1 

3. Ifeelreiy friendly to them, 
They mhigte wdl with honey. 

Am If a mm 
Should bring you honied ^heeeecakes ? 

. JB. I ahoald.est them^ 
And swallow down an egg or two besides. 

And in his Things resembling one another, he say£t, — 

Then he introduced a danoe, and after that he served up ^ 
A second course, provided well with every kind of dainty. 

And Amphis, in his GynBecomania, says, — 

A, Did you e*er hear of what they call a ground^ life? 

'tis clearly 

Cheeseci^es, sweet wine, eggs, cakes of sesame, 
Periumes, and crowns, and female fluto-pli^ers. 

jB, Castor and Pollux ! why you have gone through 
The names of all the dozen gods At once. 

Anaxandrides, in his Clowns^ says,— 

And when I had my garland on my head, 
. They brought in the dessert (^ rpAir^^a^, in which there wera 
So many dishes, thai, by all the gods, 
And goddetaes'too, I kadatthe leaat idea 
There wen.so mi^Dy different ifaiaga i' th' hooie ; 
Afld never did | live so well as then. 

<3aaKohuB says vx, his Pandrosa%-r- 

Jl. Hav«iratter for your hands: i 

£. Qy Qo meani^ thank yom; 
I'm veiy oomfortable as I am. 

X Pray have some; 
Tonll be no worse at all events. Boy, water ! 
And put some nuts and awseimeata on the table. 

And Exiimlus, in his Campyiion, Bays,-^ 

A. Kow is your table loaded wA\ with aweetmeiAs. 
^. I am not always veiy fond of sweetmeats. 

Alexis, too, says in his Polydea, (Polyolea was the name of a 

courtesan,) — 

^ Bios dXifXefffxtvos, a civilised life, in which one uses ground com, and 
not raw fruits. — Liddell and Scott in voc. cU^m. 
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He mas ft ekrrmiDMa irbo finrt; inrentod 

The use of BweeUneoU ; for he added thus 

JL pleafiABt lengthening to the feast, and flanred men 

From nnfiird mouthg and idle jaws unoccupied. 

jLni m his Pemale Likeness (but this same play is attributed 
also to Antidolufi) he says, — 

J.. I am aot one, by .fisculapiiis { 

T& taxt excesBirely about my supper ; 

.1^ fon^kr «f dessert 

. . . . S. 'TiuTejy.weU. 

j.. For 1 4o hear that sweetmeats are in habioa^ 
^ITorauitoiB when th^'re following ... 

B. Their brides.— 
A . TDe gH« fbem cbeesecalBeB, liaras, and thmehes teo, 
• Thesewethethiiiflsllibe; lMtpic)cledfi3h. ... 
''^ JLnd soi^ and sauces I can't bear, ye .geds ! 

JBut Apion MMd DiodoniB, as PaaaophUuB tells xm, assert that 
4;he sweetmeats brought in a^ sqpper .aro .also oaU6d 
CTraticXcia. 

50. Ephippus, in his Ejphebi, enuroftmtiTig the different 
dishes in fashion to dessert^ lajs, — 

Then there were breragbt some groats, some n^ pertumes 

From Bgypt, and a cask cS rieh palm wine 

Was bxoaoh'd. Then cakes and other kinds of sweetmeats. 

Cheesecakes of every sort and ev^ name ; 

And a whole hecatomb of eggt. These thfaigB 

We ate, and cleared the iakAe Tigorottdy, 

For we did eSen ^devour aoiBe pofaaitas. 

And in his Cjdon he sfcys^ — 

And i^ter su|u>er they served up some kernels, 
Tetches, and beans, and groats, and cheese, and honqr, . 
ftweetmeats df Tsrions kinds, and cA«6 of sesame, 
And pipraniidiQal roUs of whMt, jmd s^qDlea, 
Kaits, m^, hempseed too, and sheU^^, 
3ynip, the brains of Jove. 

.Alexis too^ in his Fhilisous, says, — 

l^ow is the time to elear the table, and 
To bring each guest some water for his hands. 
And garlands, perfumes, and lihatdonB, 
Fnaikiacense, and a c]iii£og-diA. Now give 
Am% siwetmaatB, and let Hi s(mie cheesecakes have. 

•And as Fhaloxenus tif Oythera, in his Banquet, 'where he 
fjuentions the .second oourae, has B|K>k6n by luune of many of 
die diflh^ which are served up to u% we may as well oifce bsis 
^ords: — 

^And the beautifiil vessels which come in first, were 
lorought in again full of every kind of delicacy, which mortals 

3u2 
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call rpaartifu, but the Gods call them the Horn of Amalthea. 
And in the middle was placed that great delight of mortals, 
white marrow dressed sweet; covering its fitce with a thin 
membrane, like a spider's web, out of modesty, that one might 

not see in the dry nets of Aristseus . , . . And its 

name was amyllus which they call Jupiter'd 

sweetmeats . • • • Then he distributed plates of ... . very 

delicious and a cheesecake compounded of cheese, 

and milk, and honey almonds with soft rind ... . 

and nuts, which boys are very fond of ; and everything else 
which could be expected in plentiful and costly entertainment. 
And drinking went on, and playing at the cottabus, and con- 
versation • . It was pronounced a very magnificent 

entertainment, and every one admired and praised it/' 

This, then, is the description given by Philozenus of 
Cythera, whom Antiphanes praises in his Third-rate Per* 
former, where he says — 

Philozenus now does Borpaas by far 

All other poets. First of all he ereiyirhere t 

Uses new words pecaliar to himself; 

And then how cleverly doth he mix his melodiea 

With every kind of change and modification 1 

Surely he is a god among weak men, 

And a most thorough judge of music too. 

But poets of the present day patch up 

Phrases of ivy and fountains mto verse^ 

And borrow old expressions, talking of 

Melodies flying on the wings of flowers, 

And interweave them with their own poor stuff. 

51. There are many writers who have given lists of the 
different kinds of cheesecakes, and as &r as I can recollect, I 
will mention them, and what they have said. I know, too, 
that Callimachus, in his list of Various Bookc^ mentions the 
treatises on the Art of Making Cheesecakes, written by 
iEgimius, and Hegesippus, and Metrobius, and also by 
Phaetus. But I will communicate to you the names of 
cheesecakes which I myself have been able to find to put 
down, not treating you as Socrates was treated in the matter 
of the cheesecake which was sent to him by Alcibiades; for 
Xanthippe took it and trampled upon it, on which Socrates 
laughed, and said, *^ At all events you will not have any of it 
yourself." (This story is related by Antipater, in the first book 
of his essay on Passion.) But I, as I am fond of cheesecakes, 
should have been very sorry to see that divine cheesecake so 
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injuriously treated. Accordingly, Plato the comic poet men- 
tions cheesecakes in his play csdled The Poet^ where he says- 
Am I alone to sacrifice without 
Having a taste alloVd me of the entrails. 
Without a cheesecake, without frankincense t 

Nor do I forget that there is a village^ which Demetrius 
the Scepsian, in the twelfth book of his Trojan Array, tells 
us bears the name of nXaxovs (cheesecake) ; and he says that 
it is six stadia from Hypoplacian Thebes.^ 

Now, the word ttXoxov? ought to have a circumflex in the 
nominative case ; for it is contracted from vXoxoei?, as rvpovs 
is from TvpoeL^f and (njaufiovs from arfO'afjLoeis, And it is used 
as a substantive, the word apros (bread) being understood. 

Those who have lived in the place assure us that there are 

capital cheesecakes to be got at Parium on the Hellespont; 

for it is a blunder of Alexis, when he speaks of them as 

coming from the island of Pares. And this is what he says 

in his play called Archilochus : — 

Happy old man, who in the sea-girt isle 

Of happy Faros dweli'st— a land which bears 

Two things in high perfection ; marble white, 

Fit decoration for th' immortal gods. 

And cheesecakes, dainty food for mortal men. 

And Sopater the farce-writer, in his Suitors of Bacchis, testi- 
fies that the cheesecakes of Samos are extraordinarily good; 

saying,— 

The cheesecake-making island named Samos. 

52. Menander, in his False Hercules^ speaks of cheesecakes 

made in a mould :— > 

It is not now a question about candyli. 

Or all the other things which yon are used 

To mix together in one dish — eggs, honey, 

And simllago ; for all these things now 

Are out of place. The cook at present 's making 

Baked cheesecakes in a mould ; and boiling groats. 

To serve up after the salt-fish, — and grapes, 

And forced-meat wrapped in fig-leaves. And the maid^ 

Who makes the sweetmeats and the common cheesecakes. 

Is roasting joints of meat and plates of thrushes. 

And Evangelus, in his Newly-married Woman, sayi^-* 

A, Four tables did I mention to you of women, 
And six of men ; a supper, too, complete — 
In no one single tiling deficient ; 

^ This was a Thebes in Asia, so called by Homer (Iliad, n. 897), as 
being at the foot of a mountain called Placia, or Plaeoa, 
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Wiabing thfi maniage-fieaBt to. be. a s^leiuEd. oMn 
B, Ask no one else ; I will myself go rounds 

Provide for everytMng, and report to you. 

As many kintfe of olives as you please ; 

For meat, you 'v« veal, and sueking-pig-, and porli^ 

And hares — 

uL Heac bow this cusBed fellow- boast» t 
B, Forced-meat in fig-le^vfs,. cheflBftx cbaesoeakea in m«iiida^ 
A, Here, Dromo ! 

B. Can<^Ii, eggs, cakes of meal. 

And then the tarhle is three eubits high ; 

So that all those who sit around most nise 

Whene'er they wish to help themselves to snytfaiiig^ 

Thera was a kind of cheesecake oaUed if^^^ Anti^baaieB 
enumerates 

and MeBander„ in his SupposititiQus. Son» sflijiGb — 

Yon would be glad were any ons to diesa 
A cheesecake {dfirrra) for you. 

But the lonians, as Seleucus tells us in his Dialects,. n»ke the 

accusative case ofu/v ; and they call small dieesecakes of the 

same kind dfjLrjrCa-Koi, Teleclides says-— 

Thrushes flew of their own aecoid 

Bight down my throat with. SKvonzy o^iptiiriCMb. 

53. There wjm alsD a kmd called Smn^nav : — 

Ho was sogmedy that he ate a w^Ie 
Diacomuo^ up> beaidjes an ampfaaphoB. 

But the dfjt,<l>i<l}(av was a kind of cheesecake consecrated to- 

Diana, having figujres of lighted torches round it. Philemon^ 

in his Beggar, or Woman of Bhodea, sftja— ~ 

Diana, mistress dear, I bring you now • 

This amphiphon, and these libations holy* 

Diphilus also m^itions it in his' Hecate. I^lochorus also 
mentions the fact^of its being called o/lk^u^v, and of its being 
brought into the temples of Diana, and also to the places 
where three roads meet,, on the day when the iqochi is over- 
taken at its setting by the rising of the am; and so the 
heaven, is. a^i^^ok^ or- all over H^t. 

There is the basynias too. Semus, in the second book of 
the Deliad, says — " In the island of Hecate, the Delians saeri-* 
fice to Iris, -offering her the cheesecakes called basynifie ; and 
this is a cake of wheat-flour, and suet, and honey, boiled up 
together : and what is called xoicxupa consists of a £g and 
three nuts." 
' There iorre ailso cheesecakes caUed strepti and neelata. Both.; 
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tbdse kinds are iaexiik»ied by DemoslkeneB the orator^ in bis 
Speedi in Defence of Otesiphon oonceming tbe Crown. 

There are ako epiohjia. l^ioocbares, in bis Handicrafts- 
men, says — 

I Ve loares, udd barley-cakes, and bnai> and flour, 
And rolla, obellas, and honey'd ckeesQcakes, 
Epichyti, ptisan, and common ckeeaecakea* 
Dendalides, and fried bread. 

But Famphilus says that the eirCx^o^ is the same kind of 
cheesecake as that which is called arravm/s. And Hipponax 
mentions the aTrovCTqs in the following lines : — 

17 ot eating hares or woodcocks^ 
Kor mingling small fried loaves with cakes of sesame, 
Kor dipping attanitn in honeycombs. 

There is also the crelum. This is a kind of cheesecake 
which^ at Aigo^ is brought to the bridegroom from the bride;, 
and it is roasted on the coals, and the friends of the bride- 
groom are invited to eat it; and it is served up with honey,, 
as Philetas teUs us in his IKOscellanies. 

There is also the glycinas: this is a cheesecake in fashion, 
among the Cretans, made with sweet wine and oil^ as Seleucus 
tells UB in his Dialects, 

There is also the empeptas. The same author speaks of 
this as a cheesecake made of wheat, hoUow and well-shaped, 
like those which are called KpfrjTriBt^ ; b^g rather a kind of 
paste into which they put those cheesecakes which are really 
made with cheese. 

54. There are cakes, also, called cyxp/Scs. These are cakes 
boiled in oil^ and after that seasoned with hcoiey ; and they 
are mentioned by Stesi chorus in the following lines : — 

Groats and encrides, 

And other cakes, and fresh sweet honey. 

£picharmii8, too, mentions them; and so does Nicophon, in 

his Handicraftsmen. And Aristophanes^ in his Danaide^ 

speaks of a man who made them in the following words : — . 

And not be a seller of enerides {iyKpi9ttr^kiis), 

And Pherecrates, in his Crapatalli, says-^ 

Let htm take this, and then along the read 
Let him seize some' enerideSb 

There is the e7rt#cvKAio9, too. This is a kind of cheesecake in 
use among the Syracusajas„ under this name; and it is pien- 
iSoned by Epicharmus, in his Earth and Sea. 
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; There is also the yovp(K; and that this, too, is a kind of 

cheesecake we learn from what Solon says in his Iambics : — 

Some spend their time in drinking, and eating cakes. 
And some eat bread, and others feast on yovpoi 
Mingled with lentils ; and there is no kind 
Of dainty wanting there, but all the fraits 
Which the rich earth brings forth as food for men 
Are present in abundance. 

There are also cribanae; and Kpipavrf^ is a name giveti by 
Alcman to some cheesecakes, as ApoUodorus tells us. And 
Sosibius asserts the same thing, in the third book of his Essay 
on Alcman ; and he says they are in shape like a breast, an^ 
that the Lacedaemonians use them at the banquets of women, 
and that the female friends of the bride, who follow her in a 
chorus, carry them about when they are going to sing an 
encomium which has been prepared in her honour. 

There is also the crimnites, which is a kind of cheesecake 
made of a coarser sort of barley-meal (KpCfjivov), as latrocles 
tells us in his treatise on Cheesecakes. 

55, Then there is the staitites; and this, too, is a species 
of cheesecake made of wheaten-flour and honey. Epicharmus 
mentions it in his Hebe*s Wedding; but the wheaten-flour is 
wetted, and then put into a frying-pan ; and after that honey 
is sprinkled over it, and sesame, and cheese; as latrocles 
tells us. 

There is also the charisius. This is mentioned by Aristo* 
phanes in his Daitaleis, where he says — 

Bat I will send them in the evening 
A charisian cheesecake. 

And Eubulus, in his Ancylion, speaks of it as if it were plain 
bread : — 

I only jnst leapt out, 

While baking the charisins. 

Then there is the cirtiSeurpov, which is a barley-cake, made 
like a cheesecake, to be eaten after supper; as Philemon tells 
us in his treatise on Attic Names. 

There is also the nanus, which is a loaf made like a cheese- 
cake, prepared with cheese and oiL 

There are also ^j/uOui, which are likewise called ^oBvpuu 
Pherecrates, in the Grapatalli, says—* 

And in the shades below you 11 get for threepence 
A crapatallus, and some ^^la. 

But ApoUodorus the Athenian, and Theodorus, in his treatiso 
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on' the Attic Dialect, say that the crumbs which are knocked 

off from a loaf are called if/iijOva, which some people also call 

irrapayoL 

. Then there is the irpicv. This is a thin cake, made of 

sesame and honey; and it is mentioned by Anacreon thus : — 

1 broke my fast, taking a little slice 
Of an trptoy; but I drank a cask of wine. 

And Aristophanes, in his Achamians, says — 

Cheesecakes, and cakes of sesame, and Xrpia, 

And Sophocles, in his Contention, says — 

Bat I, being hungry, look back at the trpia. 

There is mention made also of ofiopai. Philetas, in his 
Miscellanies, says that cakes of honey are called ofiopai; and 
they are made by a regular baker. 

There is the rayrjvvnf^, too ; which is a cheesecake fried in 

oil. Magnes, or whoever it was that wrote the comedies 

which are attributed to him, says in the second edition of his 

Bacchus — 

Haye you ne*er seen the fresh rayiivitu hissing, 
"When you pour honey over them ^ 

And Cratinus, in his Laws, says — 

The fresh rceyntwias, dropping morning dew. 

Then there is the IXcu^s. This is a cheesecake made on 
the festival of Elaphebolia, of wheat-flour, and honey, and 
sesame. 

The i/aoTos is a kind of cheesecake, having stuffing in- 
side it. 

56. Xopea are cakes made up with honey and milk. 

The dfiop/SCrrj^ is a species of cheesecake in &shion among 
the Sicilians. But some people call it Traurd. And among 
the Coans it is called vXaKovvriov, as we are informed by 
latrocles. 

Then there are the crrymiM^, which are cakes made of 

honey, and roasted sesame, and oil, of a round shape. 

EupoHs, in his Flatterers, says — 

He is all grace, he steps like a callabis-dancer, ' 
And brea&es sesamldes, and smells of apples. 

And Antiphanes, in his Deucalion, says^* 

- Sesamldes, or honey-cheesecakes. 
Or any other dainty of the kind. 

And Ephippus, in his Cydon, also mentions them in a 
passage which has been alieady quoted. 
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Thjen there are ftuXAoi. HcraclMes Urn Sjractuttzv ift hk 
treatifie oa Laws, fiajBy thafc in Syncuse, on the pnndpal daj 
of the Thesmophorian festival, oskea of a peculiar shi^ are 
made of sesanke and honey, "whieh am eaQed /nvAAoc throughont 
all Skilj, and are carried aboot aa ofiferinga to the goddeues; 
There is also the echimoa. Lynoeua thd Samian, in his 
epistle to Diagoras, comparing the things whick are con- 
sidered dainties in Attica ^sitk those vhidk are in CBtoani o^ 
Ehodes, writes thus : " They have for the second coiirae a rival 
to the &me of the ofs/q^ in a new antagonist called the ^ivos, 
concerning which I will q)eak briefly; but when you come 
and see me» and eat one which shall be prepared for you in 
the Bhodian manner^ then I will endeavour to say more 
about it.* 

There, are also cheesecakes named KorvXicrKou Heiacleon of< 
Ephesus tells us that those cheesecakes have this name whidi 
axe made of the third part of a chcenix of wheat* 

There are others called yoifiCvaji, which are mentioned by 
latrocles in his treatise on Cheesecakes] and he speaks also 
of that which Is called TrvpafAoSs, which he says diOlfers from 
the irvfyofiLs, inasmuch as-this latter is made; of bruised wheat 
which has been softened with honey. And these cheesecakes 
are. in nightly festivals given as prizes to the man who has 
kept awake sdl night. 

57. But Chrysippus of Tyana, in his book called the Art of 
Making Bread, enumerates the foUowiog species and genera 
of cheesecakes : — " The terentinum, the crassianum, the tutia* 
num, the sabellicum, the dustron, the julianum, the apicia- 
num, the canopicum^ the pelacidum, the cappadocium, the 
hedybium, the maryptum, the plicium, the guttatum, the 
montianunu. This last," he says, '^ you will soften with sour . 
wine, and if you h^ve a little cheese you may mash the 
montianum up half with wine and half with cheese, and so it 
will be more palatable. Then there is the dustrum curia^ 
num, the clustnim tiittatum, and the dustrum tabonianum. 
There are also mustacia made with xoead, mustacia made 
with sesame, crustum purium, gosgloanium, and paulianum. 

"The following cakes resembling cbeeaeoakeSy" he aays, "aro . 
really made with cheese :-r-the enchytus^ the soribHtes, the 
Bubityllus. There is also another kind of subityllus made of 
gproats. Thto there ia the spira; tiiis, too, is made with cheese. 
There are, too, the lucomtli, the argyrotryphema^ the libos, the 
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9atcem, iAie tedaphai^ the einstropUieous. flMre m eiko,** WKyn 
Chijmppxm, ^a cbeeseeake made of rye. The phthoiB is made 
thvs : — ^Take Bone ebetee and pound it, then put it into* a 
bnMen aiere and etndn it; then put in honej iod a bemina^ 
of Bom made £n>m qnriog irfaeat,and beat the whole tcgether 
into one mass. 

'^ There is another o^, whidi is ealled by the £omans 
oafcillQg oraatns, and which is made thna:^ — Wadh some 
lettiwes and sesape them; then put some wine into a mortar 
apd pound the lettueea in it ; thiBn, sqneeziBg o«t the juie^ 
wis. ap some fiour firom i^riing'wheaft in it, and aUoving it to 
settle, aftw a little whale pound it again, adding a little pig^s 
i^ and pe^wv; timen pound itagmn, draw it out inta a eakBy 
smoothe it, and cut it again, and eut it into shape, and boil 
it in hot oil, putting aULtiie fragments wfainh j<m haTe cut off* 
into a strainer. 

''Other kinds of cheesecakes are the following : — ^the ostia- 
cileB, the attamtei^ the amylum, l^e t jrocoscinum. Mak& 
Ibis last thus : — ^Pbund some dheeae {rvpoi^} carefull j, and 
put it into a TesBel; then place aboye it a braaen siev^ 
(fCDO'fccror) and stnun the cheese through it. And when yen 
are goipg to serve it up, then put in aboW it a suffieieDt quan- 
tity of honey. The cheesecakes called inrovnyMSts' axe made 
^os 2 — Put soma h&osfj into some milk, pound them, and 
put them into a vessel, and let them coagulate; then, if-ycat. 
have some little sieves at hand, put what is in the vessel into 
them, and let tiie. whey run off; and when it appears to you 
ta have coagulated tfaotoi^^y, then take up the vessel in which 
it is, and transfer it to a talYec dish, and the coat, oc crusty wiU: 
be uppermost. But if you have no such sieves, then use 
some new ^ns, such. as those which are used to blow the fire ; 
for they will serve the same purpose. Th^i there is the. copto- 
placous. And also," says he, '' in Crete they make a kind of 
^leeseeake whidi they call gastris. And it is made thus :*-* 
Take some Thaedan. and FonUe ufuts and some almonds, and . 
also a pcf^y. £oa8t this last with great care, and then takei: 
the seed and peund it in a clean mortar; then, adding the: 
fruits which I have mentioned above, beat them up with 
boiled honey, putting in plenty of pepper, and moke £he' 
whole into a soft mass, (but it will be of a black colour 
because of this poppy;) ftitten it and make it into a jsqxlaxe. 

. ^ The Ijfjkipa ires eqaiH to' a Konihtf, and keld. about l^alf a pint* 
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shape; then, haying pounded some white sesame, soften 
that too with boiled honey, and draw it out into two cakes^ 
placing one beneath and the other above, so as to have the 
black surface in the middle, and make it into a neat shape.'* 
These are the recipes of that clever writer on confectionary, 
Chrysippus. 

58, But Harpocration the Mendesian, in his treatise on 
Cheesecakes, speaks of a dish which the Alexandrians call 
m-ayKOfyTrui. Now this dish consists of a number of cakes 
mashed up together and boiled with honey. And after they 
are boiled, they are made up into round balls, and listened 
round with a thin string of byblus in order to keep them 
together. There is also a dish called iro\ro9, which Alcman 
mentions in the following terms — 

And then well give you poltos made of beans (vvdvtof). 
And snow-white wheaten groats from unripe com. 
And fruit of wax. 

But the substantive waviav, as Sosibius tells us, means a col* 
lection of all kinds of seeds boiled up in sweet wine. And 
XJ^Spos means boiled graina of wheat. And when he speaks 
here of waxy fruit, he means honey. And Epicharmua, in 
his Earth and Sea,, speaks thus — 
To boil some momlDg iroXrof . 

And Pherecrates mentions the cakes called /itKuajpi&anf in his 
Deserters, speaking as follows — 

As one man smells like goats, but others 
Breathe from their mouths unalloy'd ftcXudipaf. 

59. And when all this had been said, the wise Ulpian 
8aid,-^WhenGe, my most learned grammarians, and out of 
what library, have these respectable writers, Chrysippus and 
Harpocration, been extiticted, men who bring the names of 
illustrious philosophers into disrepute by being their name- 
sakes 1 And what Greek has ever used the word i/fuVa ; or 
who has ever mentioned the o/ivAo^l" And when Laurentius 
answered him, and said, — Whoever the authors of the poems 
attributed to Epicharmus were, they were acquainted with 
the '^filva. And we find the following expressions in the 
play entitled Chiron—* 

And to drink twice the quantity of cool water, — 
Two full heminas. 

And these spurious poems, attributed to Epicharmus, were, 
at all event^ written by eminent men. For it was Chry- 
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sogonus the flute-player, as Aristoxenus tells us in the eighth 
book of his Political Laws, who wrote the poem entitled 
Polity. And Philochoms, in his treatise on Divination, says 
that it was a man of the name of Axiopistos, (whether he 
was a Locrian or a Sicyonian is uncertain,) who was the author 
of the Canon and the Sentences. And Apollodorus tells uls 
the same thing. And Teleclides mentions the ofivXos in his 
Eigid Men, speaking thus — - 

Hot cheesecakes now are things Vm fond of. 

Wild pears I do not care about ; 
I also like rich bits of hare 

Placed on an ifivXos, 

60. When Ulpian had heard this, he said — But, since you 
have also a cake which you call Konrrj, and I see that there is 
one served up for each of you on the table, tell us now, yo\i 
epicures, what writer of authority ever mentions this word 
KcwmyJ And Democritus replied — Dionysius of Utica, in 
the seventh book of his Georgics, says that the sea leek is 
called Koirnj. And as for the honey-cake which is now served 
up before each of us, Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatise 
on Riddles, mentions that, saying — " If any one were to order 
a number of vessels to be mentioned which resemble one 
another, he might say, 

A tripod, a bowl, a candlestick, a marble mortar, 

A bench, a sponge, a caldron, a boat, a metal mortar, 

An oil-cmse, a basket, a knife, a ladle, 

A goblet> and a needle. 

And after that he gives a list of the names of different dishes, 

thus — 

Soup, lentils, salted meat, and fish, and turnips. 
Garlic, fresh meat, and tunny-roe, pickles, onions, 
Olives, and artichokes, capers, truffles, mushrooms. 

And in the same way he gives a catalogue of cakes, and 

sweetmeats, thus — 

Ames, placous, entiltos, itrium,* 
Pomegranates, eggs, vetches, and sesame ; 
Copt^ and grapes, dried figs, and pears and peaefaes. 
Apples and almonds.'' 

These are the words of Clearchus. But Sopater the farce 

writer, in his dtama entitled Pylse^ says — 

Who was it who invented first black cakes (leoirrai) 
Of the uncounted poppy-seed 1 who mix'd 
The yellow compounds of delicious sweetmeats? 

^ These are all names of different kinds of cheesecakes which cannot 
be distinguished from one another in an English translation. 
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Here my e^tcellent <sro8S^eau0iiai9^, ni{»a&, yon hwve autbo*- 
irLties £or k&ottj; and ee now I advise ^u a9r«rdiW some. 
And be, without any dday, took and aile some. And when 
they ail laughed, Demooritus eaid; — But, my fine word- 
^satoher, I did ncrt desive jou to eat, but not to eat; for the 
word mtmSoA is used m the florae <s^ abstaining from «atii^ 
hy Theopompus the oeimc poet, in his Phineas, whssce he 
says — 

Cease gambUng with the ditae, my boy, and new 
Feed foi^ the future more on herbs. Your stomacili 
Is hard with indigestion ; give up eating {dviffBi^ 
Those fish that cling to the rocks; the lees of wine 
Will make your head and senses clear, and thus 
YouHl find your health, and your ei^te too, better. 

Men do, however, nse orccH^ui) for to eat a portion of an^hlng, 
as Hermippus does, in his Soldiers — 

Alas ! alas 1 he bites me now, he bites, 
And quite dermin {iaemf^ei) my ears. 

61. The Syrian being convicted by these arguments, and 

being a good deal annoyed^ said — ^But I see here on the table 

some pistachio nuts (^irroicuz) ; and if you can tell me what 

author has ever spoken of them, I will give you, not ten golden 

staters, as that Pontic trifler has it, but this goblet. And as 

Democritus made no reply^ he said, But since you cannot 

answer me, I wiU tell you; Nicander of Colofjion, in his 

TTheriacans^ mentions them, amd says — 

Pistachio nuts {^vrrAtua) upon llhe higkcBt huadiefl, 
- Like almfMndsip the aight. 

The word is also written PurroKUL, in the line — 

And ahftOttd-looking ^trroKm were tiieve. 

And Posidonius the Stoic, in the third book of his History, 
imtes thus : ''But both Arabia and Syria produce the pead^ 
and the nut which'is called pLoraxvov ; which b^ars a fruit in 
bimches like bunches of grapes, of a sort of tawny white, long 
shaped, like tearsy and the nuts lie on one another like berries. 
But the kernel is of a light green, and it is less juicy than the 
pine-cone, but it has a more pleasant smell. And the brothers 
who together composed the Georgics, write iJius, in the third 
book — " There is also the ash, and the turpentine tree, which 
the Syrians call irurraxuL* And these people spell the word 
-TrioToicux with a tr, but Nicand^ writes it ^trroicia, and Posi- 
donius PuTTOKUU 

^ 62 And when he had said this, looMng round on all those 
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who w^!« pvesefit, imd being praised by thran, he said, — But 
I mean also to discuss every other dish that there is on the 
ts^H in order to make you admire my Taxied leaaning. And 
first of all I will speak of those wfaidx the AkzaadrianB call 
Kowapa and 7raXIoop9L. And they tare mentioned also by 
Agathocles of Ojrsdcus, in the third bo<^ of his History of his 
Country; where he says: "But after the thunderbolt had 
struck the Uxab, there sprung up &om the monument a tree 
which they call Kowapay. And this ti«e is not at all inferior 
in size to the elm or the fir. And it has ^reit numbers of 
branches of great length and rather thorny: but its leaf is 
tendered g^ and of a round shapei A^d it bean fink 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. And the &nvt is very 
sweet, and of the size of a phaulian olive, which it resembles 
both in its flesh and in its stone ; but it is superior in the 
vgood flavour of its juioe. And the ttuit is eaten while still 
green ; a>nd when it has become diy they make it mto paste, 
and eat it without either bruising it or softening it mth 
water, but taking it in veiy nearly its natural state. And 
Euripides, in the Cyolop% speaks of — 

A bnnch si ^t^&um,^ 
But Theopompns, in the twentynfiret book <^ his History of 
Philip, mentiodos theu, and Diphilus, the phyackn of SiphnuB, 
.sJao speaks of them, in his treatise on What may be eaten by 
,Peo|^e in Heslth, and by Invalid But I have mentioned 
these things first, my good iriends, not because they are 
-before us at this moment, but because in the beautiful city of 
Alexandria^ I have often eateoa them as part of the second 
eouiBe, and as I have often heard the quei^ion as to their 
names raised there^ I happoied to fall in witti a book h^e in 
which I read what I have now recounted to you. 

63. And I will now take the pears {canav), which I see 
,before me, and speak of them, since it is fix>m them that the 
Peloponnesus was called 'AirCa,^ because j^dants of tl]» pear- 

1 Eur. OytL S98. 

' This is the iuubm givea to tbe Peiopomevns hy^ fimner,'— 

M 'ArL^s ycdns-^JL iii. 49,— 
where Damm says the name is derived from some jmcient king named 
Apis ; but he adds that the name *Avla is also used merely as meaning 
distant {yijy drd d^orwcfav ical dwMitrir), as is plain from what Ulysses 
says of himself to the Phaeacians— ' 

Ktd yhp iyti |ciVO» roXasrc^ios tvMF Ixiaru] 
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tree were abundant in the country, as Ister tells us, in his 
treatise on the History of Greece. And that it was customary 
to bring up pears in water at entertainments, we learn from 
the Breutias of Alexis, where we read these lines — ^ 

A, Have you ne'er seen pears floating in deep water 
Served up before some hungry men at dinner 1 

B, Indeed I have, and often ; what of that] 

A. Does not each guest choose for himself, and eat 
The ripest of the fruit that swims before him ) 

B. No doubt he does. 

But the fruit called dfjLafirjkiBe^ are not the same as pears, 

as some people have fancied, but they are a different thing, 

sweeter, and they have no kemeL Aristomenes, in his 

Bacchus, says — 

Enow jou not how the Chian garden grows 
Fine medlars) 

And iElschylides too, in the third book of his Georgics, shows 
lis that it is a different fruit from the pear, and sweeter. For 
he is speaking of the island Ceos, and he expresses himself 
thus, — " The island produces the very finest pears, equal to 
that fruit which in Ionia is called hamamelis ; for they are 
free from kernels, and sweet, and delicious." But Aethlius, 
in the fifth book of his Samian Annals, if the book be 
genuine, calls them homomelides. And Pamphilus, in his 
treatise on Dialects and Names, says, *' The epimelis is a 
species of pear.'* Antipho, in his treatise on. Agriculture, 
says that the phocides are also a kind of pear. 

64. Then there are pomegranates. And of pomegranates 
some kinds are said to be destitute of kernels, and some 
to have hard ones. And those without kernels are mentioned 
by Aristophanes in his Farmers ; and in his Anagyrus he 
says — 

Except wheat flour and pomegranates. 

He also speaks of them in the Gerytades; and Hermippus^ 
in his Cercopes, says—- 

Have jou e'er seen the pomegranate's kernel in snowl 
And we find the diminutive form potBtov, like /36i8iov. 

Antiphanes also mentions the pomegranates with the hard 
kernels in his Boeotia — 

I bade him hring me from the farm pomegranates 
Of the hard-kemeird sort 

And Epilycus, in his Phoraliscus, says-^ 

You are speaking of apples and pomegranates* 



.» 
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Alexis also, ia his Suitors, has the line — 

He took the rich pomegranates from their haods. 

But Agatharchides, in the nineteenth book of his History 
of Europe, tells iis that the Boeotians caU pomegranates not 
(muu but o-iiSai, speaking thus : — '^ As the Athenians vere 
disputing with the Boeotians about a district which they called 
Sidse, Epaminondas, while engaged in upholding the claims of 
the Boeotians, suddenly lifted up in his left hand a pome« 
granate which he had concealed, and showed it to the Athe« 
nians, asking them what they called it, and when they said 
poio, * But we,' said he, * call it o-i^.* And the district bears 
the pomegranate-tree in gi*eat abundance, from which it origi- 
nally derived its name. And Epaminondas prevailed." And 
Menander, in his Heauton-Timpromenos, called them potSio, 
in the following lines — 

And after dinner I did Bet before them 
Almonds, and after that we-ate pomegranates. 

There is, however, another plant called sida, which is some* 
thiug like the pomegranate, and which grows in the lake 
Orchomenus, in the water itself; and the sheep eat its leaves, 
and the pigs feed on the young shoots, as Theophrastus tells 
us, in the fourth book of his treatise on Plants ; where he 
says that there is another plant like it iu the Nile, which 
grows without any roots. 

65. The next t^ng to be mentioned are dates. Xenophon> 
in the second book of his Anabasis, says — ''And there was in 
the district a great deal of com, and wine made of the dates, 
and also vinegar, which was extracted from them; but the 
berries themselves of the date when like what we see in Greece, 
were set apart for the slaves. But those which were destined 
for the masters were all carefully selected, being of a wonder- 
fiil size and beauty, and their colour was like amber. And 
some they dry and serve up as sweetmeats ; and the wine 
made from the date is sweet, but it produces headache." And 
Herodotus, in his first book, speaking of Babylon, says, — 
^ There are palm-trees there growing over the whole plain, most 
of them being very fruitful ; and they make bread, and wine, 
and honey of them. And they manage the tree in the same 
way as the fig-tree. For those palm-trees which they call the 
msJes they take, and bind their fruit to the other palm-trees 
which bear dates, in order that the insect which lives in the 
finiit of the male palm may get jinto the date and ripen it,^ 

ATH. — ^VOL. IIL 3 X 
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and so prev^it the fhut of the date-bearing palm &om being 
spoilt. For the male palm has an insect in each of its fruits, 
as the -wild fig haa." Axid Foljbins of Megalopolis, who s|)eaks 
Tf ith the authority of an eye-witness, gives Tery neariy the . 
same aecoimt of the lotus, as it is called, in Libya, that 
Herodotna here gives of the palm-tree; lor he speaks thaa> 
of it: ^ And the lotus k a tree of no great size, but rou^ 
and thorny, azid its leaf is green like that of the rhamnus, but; 
a little thicker and broader. And the fruit at first reseoibleB 
both in eolour and size the berries of the white myrtle wh&OL : 
full grown ; but as it increases in size it becomes of a scarlet 
colour, and in »ze about equal to the round olives; and it has 
an exceedingly small stone. But when it is ripe they gather 
it. And some they store for the use of the servants, l»niismg 
it and mixing it with groats, and packing it into vesselsu. 
And that which is preserved for freemen is treated in the 
same way, only that the ston^ are taken out, and then they 
pack that fruit also in jars, and eat it when they please. And ' 
it is a foodveiy like the fig, and also like the palm^date, but 
superior in fragrance. And when it is moistened and pounded' 
with water^ a wine is made of it, very- sweet and enjoyable to 
the taste, and like fine mead ; and they drink it without 
wat^r; but it will not keep more than ten days, on which 
account they only make it in small quantities as they want, 
it. They also make vinegar of the same fruit.*' 

66, And Melanippides the Melian, in his Danaides, calk 
the frnit of the palm-tree by the name of ^ivti, mentioning 
them in this manner : — " They had the appearance of inha-. 
bitants of the shades below, not of human beings ; nor had 
they voices like women; but they drove about in chariots 
with seats, through the woods and groves, just as wild beasts 
do, holding in their hands the sacred frankincense, and the 
fragrant dates {^vuca%\ and cassia, and the delicate perfumea. 
of Syria." i 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Plants, speaks thus : — » 
'^ The dates (f^m/ccs) without stones, which some call eunuchs* 
and others atroffqvou^ Hellanicus has also called the fruit 
ffiolvii, in his Journey to the Temple of Ammon, if at least 
the book be a genuine one ; and so has Phormus the comio- 
poet, in his AtalantsB. But concerning those that are called 

* This fragment is full of cotraptions. I have adopted the reading 
and int£rpretati(m of Casaubon* 
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the Nicolaan dates, which are imported from Sy^il^ I can 

give you this infonnation; that theyreoeiyed this name from 

Augustus the emperor, heoause he was ezoeedinglj fond of 

the fruit, aud beoausa Nioolaus of Damaaoua, who was his 

friend, was oonstantly sending him presents of it. And this 

NicohuiB was a philosopher of the Peripatetic School, and 

wrote a very yoluminous history^ 

67. Now with respect to dried figs. Those which came 

from Attica were always considered a great deal the best 

Accordingly Dinon, in his History of Persia, says — " And they 

used to serve up at the royal table all the fruits which the 

earth produces as far as the king's dominions extend, being 

brought to him from every district as a sort of first-fruits. 

And the first king did not think it becoming for the kings 

either to eat or dnnk anything which came from any foreign 

dountry; and this idea gradually acquired the force of a 

law. For once, when one of the eunuchs brought the king, 

among the rest of the dishes at dessert, some Athenian dried 

figs, the king asked where they came firom. And when he 

heard that they camid from Athens, he forbade those who 

had bought them to buy them for him any more, until it 

should be in his power to take them whenever he chose, an<i 

not to buy them. And it is said that the eunuch did this 

on purpose, with a view to remind him of the expedition 

against Attica." And Alexis, in his Pilot, says — 

Then came in figs, tke embkm of fair Athens, 
And bunches of sweet thyme. 

And Lynceus, in his epistle to the comic poet, Posidippus, 

says — " In the delineation of the tragic passions, I do not 

think that Euripides is at all superior to Sophocles, but in 

dried figs, I do tiiink that Attica is superior to every other 

country on earth." And in his letter to Diagoras, he writes 

thus: — "But this country opposes to the Chelidonian dried 

figs those which are called Brigindaridae, which in their name 

indeed are barbarous, but which in delicious flavour are not at 

all less Attic than the others. And Phcenicides, in his Hated 

Woman, says — 

They celebrate the praise of myrtle-berries, 

Of honey, of the PropykBa, and of figs ; 

Now these I tasted when I first arrived, 

And saw the Propylaea ; yet have I found nothing 

Which to a woodcock can for taste compare. 

In which lines we must take notice of the mention of the 

3x2 
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woodcock. But Philemon, in his treatise on Attic Names, 
says that 'Hhe most excellent dried figs are those called 
iEgilides ; and that ^gila is the name of a borough in 
Attica, which derives its name from a hero called ^Egilus ; 
but that the dried figs of a reddish black colour are called 
Chelidonians.*' Theopompus also, in the Peace^ praising the 
Tithrasian figs, speaks thus — 

Barley cakes, cheesecakes, and Tithrasian figs. 
But dried figs were so very much sought after by all men, 
(for really, as Aristophanes says — 

There 's really nothing nicer than dried figs ;) 

that even Amitrochates, the king of the Indians, wrote to 
Antiochus, entreating him (it is Hegesander who tells this 
story) to buy and send him some sweet wine, and some dried 
figs, and a sophist ; and that Antiochus wrote to him in answer, 
** The dried figs and the sweet wine we will send you ; but it is 
not lawful for a sophist to be sold in Greece. The Greeks 
were also in the habit of eating dried figs roasted, as Pherecrates 
proves by what he says in the Corianno, where we find — 

Bat pick me out some of those roasted figs. 
And a few lines later he says — 

"Will yon not bring me here some black dried figsl 
Dost understand 1 Among the Mariandyni, 
That barbarous tribe, they call these black dried figs 
Their dishes. 

I am aware, too, that Pamphilus has mentioned a kind of 
dried figs, which he calls ^/ooicviSe?. 

68. That the word ^Sorpvs is common for a bunch of grapes 
is known to every one ; and Crates, in the second book of his 
Attic Dialect, uses the word orat^vXi;, although it appears 
to be a word of Asiatic origin; saying that in some of the 
ancient hymns the word (rra^vXi;. is used for jSor/svs, as in the 
following line : — 

Thick hanging with the dusky grapes {(rra^vXriffi) themselres.. 

And that the word ora^vXi; is used by Homer is known to 
every one. But Plato, in the eighth book of his Laws, uses 
both PoTfjv^ and (rra^vXi;, where he says — "Whoever tastes 
wild fruit, whether it be grapes (fiorpwov) or fig«, before the 
time of the vintage arrives, which &lls at the time of the 
rising of Arcturus, whether it be on his own farm, or on any 
one else's land, shall be fined fifty sacred drachmas to be paid 
to Bacchus, if he plucked them off his own land ; but a mina 
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if he gather them on a neighbour's est^ite ; but if he take 
them from any other place, two-thirds of a mina. But who- 
ever chooses to gather the grapes {rrjv c7Ta</>vXiJv), which are 
now called the noble grapes, or the figs called the noble 
figs, if he gather them from his own trees, let him gather 
them as he pleases, and when he pleases; but if he gathers 
them from the trees of any one else without having obtained 
the leave of the owner, then, in accordance with the law which 
forbids any one to move what he has not placed, he shall be 
invariably punished.*' These are the words of the divine 
Plato ; but I ask now what is this noble grape (ytm/cua), and 
this noble fig that he speaks of 1 And you may all consider 
this point while I am discussing the other dishes which are 
on the table. And Masurius said — 

But let us not postpone this till to-morrow, 
Still less till the day after. 

When the philosopher says yaryaia, he means evycv^, gene* 
rou8, as Archilochus also uses the word — 
Come hither, you are generous {yfvwuos) ; 

or, perhaps, he means ejnyeYtvrjfUva ; that is to say, grafted. 
For Aristotle speaks of grafted pears, and calls them 
€7rcfi^oAxi3c9. And Demosthenes, in his speech in defence 
of Ctesiphon, has the sentence, '^gathering figs, and grapes 
(fioTpv^), and olives." And Xenophon, in his (Economics, says, 
*' that grapes (ras oro^vXa?) are ripened by the sun." And 
our ancestors also have been acquainted with the practice of 
steeping grapes in wine. Accordingly Eubulus, in his Cata- 
collomenos, says — 

But take these grapes {$6rpvs), and in neat wine pound them, 

And pour upon them many cups of water. 

Then make him eat them when well steep'd in wine. 

And the poet, who is the author of the Chiron, which is gene- 
rally attributed to Pherecrates, says — 

Almonds and apples, and the arbutus first, 
And myrtle-berries, pastry, too, and grapes 
Well steep'd in wine ; and marrow. 

And that every sort of autumn fruit was always plentiful at^ 
Athens, Aristophanes testifies in his Horse. Why, then, should 
that appear strange which Aethlius the Saminn asserts in 
the fifth book of his Samian Annals, where he says, " The 
fig, and the grape, and the medlar, and the apple, and the- 
rose grow twice a-yearl" And Lynceus, in his letter to 
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BiagoraS; praising the Nicostratian grape, wliich grows in 
Attica, and comparing it to the Rhodiacan, says, " As liyals 
of the Nicostratian grapes they grow the Hippoliian grape ; 
which after the month Hecatombadon (like a good servant) 
has constantly the same good disposition toward its masters." 

69. But as you hare had frequent discuasioiis about meats, 
%ind birds, and pigeons, I also will tell you all that I, afber a 
great deal of reading, have been able to find out in addi- 
tion to what has been previously stated. Now ihe word 
trepvoripiov (pigeon), may be found used by Menander in his 
Concubine, where he says — 

He waits a little while, and tihen niiis up 

And says—" I've bought some pigeons {wepurripia) for you." 

And so Nicosteitus, in his Delicate Woman, says — 
These are the things I want,~a little bird, 
And then a pigeon {irepiar4pMy) and a paunch. 

And Anaxandrides, in his Reciprocal Lover, has the line — 

I^or bringing in some pigeons (vepurrfyia) and some sparrows. 
And Phrynichus, in his Tragedians, says — 

firing him a pigeon {vepurripiov) for a threepenny piece. 
Now with respect to the pheasant, Ptolemy the king, in 
the twelfth book of his Memorabilia, speaking of the palace 
which there is at Alexandria, and of the animals which are 
kept in it, says, " They have also pheasants, which they call 
ritapot, which they not only used to send for from Media, 
but they also used to put the eggs under broody hens, by 
which means they raised a number, so as to have enough for 
food; for they call it very excellent eating." Now this is 
the expression of a most magnificent monarch, who confesses 
that he himself has never tasted a pheasant, but who used to 
keep these birds as a s(»t of treasure. But if he had ever 
4seen su<$h a sight as this, when, in addition to all those 
which have been already eaten, a pheasant is also placed 
before each individual, he would have added another book to 
the existing twenty-four of that celebrated history, which he 
calls his Memorabilia. And Aristotle or Theophrastus, in 
his Commentaries, says, " In pheasants, the male is not only 
as much superior to the female as is usually the case, but he 
is 80 in an Mnitely greater degree." 

70. But if the before-mentioned king had seen the number 
of peacocks also which exists at Rome, he would liave fled 
to his sacred Senate,, as though he had a second time been 
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driven out of his kingdom by his brother. For tbe innltitiuie 
of these birds is so great at Borne, that Anti^^ianes the comic 
poet, in his Soldior or Tjdion, may seem to have been in- 
spired by the spirit of prophecy, when he said— • 

When ihe first man imported to this city 
A pair of peaoockB, they were Uioug^t a rarity. 
Bat now they are more numerous than quails ; 
So, if by searching you find one good man. 
He will be sore to have five worthless sons. 

And Alexis, in "his Lamp, says — 

That he should have devoured so vast a sum ! 
Why if (by earth I swear) I fed on hares' milk 
And peuoodcfl, I oouid never spend so much. 

And that they used to keep them tame in their houses, we 
learn from Strattis, in his Pausanias, where he says — 

Of eqnal value with your many trifles, 

And peacocks, which you breed up for their feathers. 

And Anaxandndes^ in his Melilotus^ says — 

Is 't not a mad idea to breed up peacocks, 
When every one can buy his private omamsntel 

And Anaxilaus, in his Bird Feeders, says — 

Besides all this, tame peacocks, loudly croaking. 
Menodotus the Samian also, in his treatise on the Treasures 
in the Temple of the Samian Juno, says : " The peacocks are 
sacred to Juno ; and perhaps Samos may be the place wh^e 
they were first produced and reared, and from thence it was 
that they were scattered abroad over foreign countries, in the 
same way as cocks were originally produced in Persia, and 
the birds called guinea-fowl (jieXeaypiBes) in jEtolia." On 
which account Antiphanes, in his Brothers by the same 
Father, says-r~ 

They say that in the city of the Sun 
The phoenix is produced ; the owl in Athens ; 
Cyprus breeds daves Of admirable beauty : 
But Juno, queen of Samos, does, they say. 
Hear there a golden race of wondrous birds. 
The brilliant, beautiful, canspicuous peacock. 

On which account the peacock occurs on ihe ooins of the 
Samians. 

71. But since Menodotus has mentioned the guinea-fowl, 
we ourselves alsQ will say something on tibat subject. Clytus 
the Milesian, a pupil of Aristotie, in liie finrt book of his 
History of Miletus, writes thus concerning tiiem — '^All 
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around the temple of the Virgin Goddess at Leros, there are 

birds called guinea-fowls. And the ground -where they are 

bred is marshy. And this bird is very devoid of affection 

towards its young, and wholly disregards its oflfepring, so that 

the priests are forced ta take care of them. And it is about 

the size of a very fine fowl of the common poiiltry, its head 

is small in proportion to its body, having but few feathers, 

but on the top it has a fleshy crest, hard and round, sticking 

up above the head like a peg, and of a wooden colour. And 

over the jaws, instead of a beard, they have a long piece of 

flesh, beginning at the mouth, redder than that of the common 

poultry ; but of that which exists in the common poultry on 

the top of the beak, which some people call the beard, they are 

wholly destitute; so that their beak is mutilated in this 

respect. But its beak is sharper and larger than that of the 

common fowl; its neck is black, thicker and shorter than 

that of common poultry. And its who.e body is spotted all 

over, the general colour being black, studded in every part 

with thick white spots something larger than lentil seeds. 

And these spots are ring-shaped, in the middle of patches of 

a darker hue than the rest of the plumage ; so that these 

patches present a variegated kind of appearance, the black 

part having a sort of white tinge, and the white seeming a 

good deal darkened. And their wings are all over variegated 

with white, in serrated,* wavy lines, parallel to each other. 

And their legs are destitute of spurs like those of the common 

hen. And the females are very like the males, on which 

account the sex of the guinea-fowls is hard to distinguish." 

Now this is the account given of guinea-fowls by the Peri- 

patetic philosopher. 

72. Boasted sucking-pigs are a dish mentioned by Epicrates 

in his Merchant — 

On this condition I will be the cook ; 
Nor shall all Sicily boast that even she 
Produced so great an artist as to fish, 
Kor Ells either, where I 've seen the flesh 
Of dainty sucking-pigs well brown'd before 
A rapid fire. 

And Alexis, in his Wicked Woman, says— 

A delicate slice of tender sucking-pig, 
Bought for three obols, hot, and very juicy. 
When it is set before us. 

^ There is probably some corruption here* 
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*^ But the Athenians," as Philochorus tells us, '< when they 8acrir> 
fice to the Seasons, do not roast, but boil their meat, entreat* 
ing the goddesses to defend them from all excessive droughts 
and heats, and to give increase to their crops by means of 
moderate warmth and seasonable rains. For they argue that 
roasting is a kind of cookery which does less good to thd 
meat, while boiling not only removes all its crudities, but has 
the power also of softening the hard parts, and of making all 
the rest digestible. And it makes the food more tender and 
wholesome, on which account they say also, that when meat 
has been once boiled, it ought not to be warmed up again by 
either roasting or boiling it; for any second process removeg 
the good done by the first dressing, as Aristotle tells us. 
And roast meat is more ci*ude and dry than boiled meat." 
But roast meat is called <^XoyiS€9. Accordingly Strattis in 
his Callippides says, with reference to Hercules — 

Immediately he caught up some large slices {<p\oyi9€5) 
Of smoking roasted boar, and swallow'd them.i 

And Archippus, in his Hercules Marrying, says — 

The pettitoes of little pigs, well cook'd 

In yarious fashion ; slices, too, of bulls * 

With sharpen'd horns, and great long steaks of boar, 

All roasted (^Xo7i5cs). 

73. But why need I say anything of partridges, when so 
much has alre^y been said by you ? However, I will not 
omit what is related by Hegesander in his Commentaries. 
For he says that the Samians, when sailing to Sybaris, having 
touched at the district called Siritis, were so alarmed at the 
noise made by partridges which rose up and flew away, that 
they fled, and embarked on board their ships, and sailed 
away. 

Concerning hares also Chamceleon says, in his treatise on 
Simonides, that Simouides once, when supping with king 
Hiero, as there was no hare set on the table in front of him 
as there was before all the other guests, but as Hiero after- 
wards helped him to some, made this extempore verse— 
Nor, e'en though large, could he reach all this way. 

But Simonides was, in fact, a very covetous man, addicted to 
disgraceful gain, as we are told by Chameeleon. And ac- 
cordingly in Syracuse, as Hiero used to send him every- 
thing necessary for his daily subsistence in great abundance 
Simonides used to sell the greater part of what was sent to 
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him by the king, and reserve only a «mall portion for his 
own use. And when some one asked him the reason of his 
doing so, he said — "In order that both the liberality of Hiero 
and my economy may be visible to every one." 

The dish called udder is mentioned by Teleclides, in his 
Rigid Men, in the following lines — 

Being a woman, 'tis bnt i^easonable 
That I should htmg aa udder. 

But Antidotus uses not the word cZOap, bat vroymrrpujv, in 

his Querulous Mao. 

74. Matron, in his Parodies, speaks of animals beiag fattened 

for food, and birds also, in these lines — 

Thus spake the hero, a&d the servants smiled, 
And after brought, on silrer dishes piled. 
Fine fittten'd birds, clean sin^d around with flame. 
Like cheesecakes on the back, their age the same. 

And Sopater the &rce-writer speaks of &ttened sucking-pigs 
in his Marriage of Bacchis, saying this — 

If there was anywhere an oven, there 

The well-fed sucking-pig did crackle, roasting. 

But iEschines . uses the form heXxIxxiciov for liXxftai in his 
Alcibiades, saying, ** Just as the women at the oookfidK>ps breed 
sucking-pigs (ScXt^ui)." And Antipha&es, in his Physiog- 
nomist, says — 

Those women take the sucking-pigs (lUx^dwm^ 

And fiitten them by force ; 

And in his Persuasive Man he says — 

To be fed up instead of pigs {Hk^eutUtp), 
Plato, however, has used the word SeX^a( in the masculine 
gender in his Poet, where he says-« 

Leanest of pigs (B4\^>cuca Pauircerov), 

And Sophocles, in his play called Insolence, says — 
Wishing to eat <r^ B4\^mKa. 

And Oratimis, in his Ulysseses, has the expression — 

Large pigs {94K^»aicas firydXovs), 

But Nicochares uses the word as feminine, saying-* 
A pregnant sow {it6ov<n» ScA^oica) ; 

And Eupolis, in his Golden Age, says — 

Did he not serve up at the feast a sucking-plijg (t^A^oica), 
Whose teeth were not yet grewn, a beantifiiL beast (mtiUir) t 

And Plato, in his lo, says — 

Biing hither now the head «f the sudc^pig (r^s Wx^mw). 
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Theopompus, too, in his Pieneldpe, says — 

And they do sacilfiM oar iacrad pig (n^y 2cp^ S^x^euca). 
Theopompus also speaks of &tted geese and &tte(l calves in 
the thirteenth book of his History of Philip, and in the 
eleventh book of his Affiiirs of Greece, where he is speaking 
of the temperance of the Laoedeemonians in respect of eating, 
imting thus — ^'And the Thasians sent to Agesilaus, when 
he arrived, all sorts of sheep and well-fed oxen ; and beside 
this, every kind of confectionery and sweetmeat. But 
AgeGolaus took the sheep and the oxen, but as for the 
confectionery and sweetmeats, at first he did not know what 
they meant, for they were covered up ; but when he saw what 
they were, he ordered the slaves to take them away, saying 
that it was not the custom of the Lacedemonians to eat such 
food as that. But as the Thasians pressed him to take them, 
he said, Carry them to those men (pointing to the Helots) 
and give them to them ; saying that it was much better for 
those Helots to injure their h^th by eating them, than for 
hin^kself and the Laoedsemonians whom he had with him." 
And that the Lacedgmonians were in iiie habit of treating 
the Helots with great insolence, is related also by Myron of 
Priene, in the second book of his History of Messene, where 
he says — " They impose every kind of insulting employment 
on the Helots, such as brings with it ihe most extreme dis- 
honour; for they compel liiem to wear canga of dogskin, and 
cloaks also of skins ; and every year they scoui^ them without 
their having committed any offence, in order to prevent their 
ever thinking of emancipating themselves from davery. And 
besides all this, if any of them ever appear too handsome 
or distinguished-looking for slaves, they impose death as the 
penalty, and their masters also are fined for not checking 
them in their growth and fine appearances. And they give 
them each a certain piece of land, and fix a portion which 
they shall invariably bring them in from it." 

The verb x'l^Cia), to cackle like a goose (xn^), is used and 
applied to those who play on the flute. Diphilus says in his 
Synoris — 

'Ex^wotts,— this noise is always made 
By all the pupils of Timotheus. 

75. And since there is a portion of a fore-quarter of pork 
which is called Tripva placed before each of us, let us say 
.£omethi2ig. about it, if any one remembers having ne&a thd 
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word used anywhere. For the best la-ipvax are those from 
Cisalpine Gaul: those from Cibjra in Asia are not much 
inferior to them, nor are those from Lycia. And Strabo 
mentions them in the third book of his Geography, (and h^ 
is not a very modem author). And he says afso, in the 
seventh ^ book of the same treatise, that he was acquainted 
with Posidonius the Stoic philosopher, of whom we have 
often spoken as a friend of Scipio who took Carthage. And 
these are the words of Strabo — " In Spain, in the province 
of Aquitania, is the city Pompelo, which one may consider 
equivalent to Pompeiopolis, where admirable iripvan are cured, 
equal to the Cantabrian hams." 

The comic poet Aristomenes, in; his Bacchus, speaks of 
meat cured by being sprinkled with salt, saying — 

I put before you now this salted meat 
And in his Jugglers he says— 

The servant always ate some salted crab. 

76. But since we have here 'Afresh cheese (rpo^aXts), the 

glory of fair Sicily,'* let us, my friends, also say something about 

cheese {rvpo^). For Philemon, in his play entitled The Sidliau, 

says — 

I once did think that Sicily could make 
This one especial thing, good-flavour'd cheese; 
But now I've heard this good of it besides, 
That not only is the cheese of Sicily good, 
But all its pigeoi£s too : and if one speaks 
Of richly-broider'd robes, they are Sicilian ; 
And so I think that island now supplies 
All sorts of dainties and of furniture. 

The Tromilican^ cheese also has a high character, respectii^ 

which Demetrius the Scepsian writes thus in his second book of 

the Trojan Array — *' Tromilea is a city of Achaia, near which 

a delicious cheese is made of goat's milk, not to be compared 

with any other kind, and it is called Tromilican. And Simo* 

nides mentions it in his Iambic poem, which begins thus — 

You *re taking wondrous trouble beforehand, 
Telembrotus : 

and in this poem he says — 

And there is the fine Achaian cheese. 

Called the Tromilican, which I Ve brought with me. 

* There is probably some great corruption here ; for Posidonius was 
a contemporary of Cicero. 

' There is a dispute whether this word ought to be written Tromi- 
liciui or Stromilican. The city of Tromilea is mentioned nowhere elso. 
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And Euripides, in his Cyclops, speaks of a harsh-tasted cheese^ 
which he calls oTrtas rvpos, being curdled by the juice (oiros) of 
the fig-tree — 

There is, too, rvpds iirUxs, and Jove's milk. * 

But since, by speaking in this way of all the things which 
are now put on the table before us, I am making the Tromi- 
lican cheese into the remains of the dessert, I will not con- 
tinue this topic. For Eupolis calls the rehcs of sweetmeats 
(rpayrjfiaT(tJv) and confectionery dirorpayijfjLaTa, And ridi- 
culing a man of the name of Didymias, he calls him the 
dwiyrpdyrjfjLa of a fox, either because he was little in person, 
or as being cunning and mischievous, as Dorotheus of Ascalon 
says. There are also thin broad cheeses, which the Cretans 
call females, as Seleucus tells us, which they offer up at 
certain sacrifices. And Philippides, in his play called the 
Flutes, speaks of some called 7rvpU<l>0ai (and this is a name 
given to those made of cream), when he says — 
Having these irv/>/e^0ai, and these herbs. 

And perhaps all such things are included in this Macedonian 
term cirtSctirvtS^s. For all these things are provocatives to 
drinking. 

77. Now, while TJlpian was continuing the conversation in 
this way, one of the cooks, who made some pretence to learn- 
ing, came in, and proclaimed fivfm. And when many of us 
were perplexed at this proclamation, (for the rascal did not 
show what it was that he had,) he said ; — You seem to me, 
guests, to be ignorant that Cadmus, the grandfather o£ 
Bacchus, was a cook. And, as no one made any reply to this, 
he said; Euhemerus the Coan, in the third book of his Sacred 
History, relates that the Sidonians give this account, that 
Cadmus was the cook of the king, and that he, having taken 
Harmonia, who was a female flute-player and also a dave of 
ihe king, fled away with her. — 

Bat shall I flee, who am a freeman bomt 
For no one can find any mention in any comedy of a coot 
being a slave, except in a play of Posidippus. But the intro- 
duction of slaves as cooks took place among the Macedonians 
first, who adopted this custom either out of insolence, or on 
account of the misfortunes of some cities which had been 
reduced to slavery. And the ancients used to call a cook who 

» Eur. Cycl. 136. 
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-was a native of the oouiiitrj, Mfleson ; but if he was a foreigner^ 
they called him Tettix. And Ohrysippus the philosopher 
thinks the name Matcroyv is derived from the verb fixuriofjuu, 
to eat ; a cook being an. ignorant man, and the slaTe of his 
appetite; not knowing that Meoson was a comic actor, a 
Megarian by birth, who invented the mask which was called 
Moaron^, from him; as Aristophanes of Byzantium tells us, in, 
his treatise on Masks^ where he says that he invented a nuaifik 
for a slave and also one for a cook. So that it is a deserved, 
compliment to him to call the jests which suit those charac- 
ters yuaurvtvufia. 

For cooks are very frequently represented on the stage as 
jesting characters; as, fi>r instance, in the Men selecting an 
Arbitrator, of Menandec And Philemon in one of his playa 

says— 

'Tis a male Bphiuz^ it seems, and not a cook, 
That I Ve brought home ; for, by the gods I swear, 
I do not understand one single word 
Of all he says ; so well provided is he 
With every kind of new expression. 

But Polemo says, in his writings which are addressed to 

Timseus, that Mseson was indeed a Megarian, but &om Me- 

gara in Sicily, and not &om Nisaea. And Posidippus speaks 

of slaves as cooks, in his Woman Shut out, where he says — . 

Thus have these matters happened : but just now, 
While waiting on my master, a good joke 
Occurred to me ; I never will be caught 
Stealing his meat. 

And, in his Foster Brothers, he says-^ 

A, Did you go out of doors, you who were cook? 

B. If I remain'd within I lost my supper. 

A, Let me then first .... B, Let me alone, I say; 
I 'm going to the forum to sacrifice : 
A friend of mine, a comrade too in art, 
Has hired me. 

78. And there was nothing extraordinary in the ancient' 

cooks being experiencied in sacrifices. At all events, they 

usually managed all marriage feasts and sacrifices On whid^ 

account Menander, in his Flatterer, introduces a cook, who 

on the fourth day of the month had been ministering in the. 

festival of Aphrodite Pandemus, using the following lan^ 

guage- 

Xow a libation. Boy, distribute round 
The entrails. Whither are you looking now? 
Now a libation— quick ! you Sosia, quick ! 
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^ Qnick ! a libation. Thai will do ; now ponr. 
First let as pray to the Olympian gods, 
And now to all the Olympian goddesses : 
Meantime address them ; pray them all to gire 
Ua safety, health* and all good things in futura. 
And foil enjoyment of all present happines& 
Snch shall be now our prayers. 

And another cook, in Sim<mides, says — 

And how I roasted, how I caryed the meat^ 
You know: what is there that I can't do well? 

And the letter of Olympias to Alexander mentions the great' 
experience of cooks in tiiese matters. For, his mother having 
been entreated by him to bny him a cook who had experience 
in sacrifices, proceeds to say, " Accept the cook Pelignas from 
your mother; for he is thoroughly acquainted with the manner 
in which all your ancestral sacrifices, and all the mysterious 
rites, and all the sacred mysteries connected with the worship 
of Bacchus are performed, and every other sacrifice which 
Olympias practises he knows. Do not theai disregard him, but 
accept him, and send him back again to me at as early- a 
period as possible.*' 

79. And that in those days the cook's profession was a 
respectable one, we may learn from the Heralds at Athens. . 
" For these men used to perform the duties pf cooks and also 
of sacrificers of victims," as Clidemus tells us, in the first book 
of his Protogony; and Homer uses the verb pc^co, as we use 
Ovw; but he uses Ovm as we do Bv^iwMi, for biaming cakes and 
incense after supper. And the ancients used also to employ 
the verb 8paa) for to sacrifice; accordingly Clidemus says, 
" The heralds used to sacrifice (cSpiov) for a long time, slaying 
the oxen, and preparing them, and cutting them up, and 
pouring wine over them. And they were called KTqpvK^^ from 
the hero Ceryx; and there is nowhere any record of any 
reward being given to a cook, but only to a herald.". For 
Agamemnon in Homer, although he is king, performs sacri- 
fices himself ; for the poet says — 

With that the chief the tender yietimB slew, 
And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw i 
The vital spirit issued at the wound, 
And left the members quivering on the ground. ^ 

And Thrasymedes the son of Nestor, having taken an axe, 

slays the ox which was to be sacrificed, because Nestor himself 

was not able to do so, by reason of his old age; and his other 

1 Homer, Iliad, iii..292. 
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brothers assisted him; so respectable and important was the 
office of a cook in those days. And among the Romans, 
the Censors, — ^aud that was the highest office in the whole 
state, — clad in a purple robe, and wearing crowns, used to 
strike down the victims with an axe. Nor is it a random 
assertion of Homer, when he represents the heralds as bring- 
ing in the victims, and whatever else had any bearing on the 
ratification of oaths, as this was a very ancient duty of theirs, 
Ojud one which was especially a part of their office — 

Two heralds now, despatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful rite; 

and again — 

Talthybius hastens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, th' inviolable king.^ 

And, in another passage, he says — 

A splendid scene I Then Agamemnon rose ; 
The boar Talthybius held ; the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlass, sheath'd beside his sword. 

80. And in the first book of the History of Attica, Clidemus 
says, that there was a tribe of cooks, who were entitled to 
public honoTxrs ; and that it was their business to see that 
the sacrifices were performed with due regularity. And it is 
no violation of probability in Athenion, in his Samothracians, 
as Juba says, when he introduces a cook arguing philoso- 
phically about the nature of things and men, and saying — 

A, Dast thou not know that the cook's art contributes 

More than all others to true piety? 
^. Is it indeed so useful] ^. Troth it is. 

You ignorant barbarian : it releases 

Men from a brutal and perfidious life. 

And cannibal devouring of each other, 

And leads us to some order ; teaching us 

The regular decorum of the life 

Which now we practise. ^. How is that? il. Just listen. 

Once men indulged in wicked cannibal habits. 

And numerous other vices ; when a man 

Of better genius arose, who first 

Sacrificed victims, and did roast their flesh ; 

And, as the meat surpass'd the flesh of man, 

They then ate men no longer, but did slay 

The herds and flocks, and roasted them and ate them. 

And when they once had got experience 

Of this most dainty pleasure, they increased 

In their devotion to the cook's employment ; 

» Homer, IlUd, iii.116. « Homer, lUad, xix. 250. 
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So that e*en now, remembering former days^ 

They roast the entrails of their victims all 

Unto the gods* and pat no salt thereon, 

For at the first beginning they knew not 

The nse of salt as seasoning ; but now 

They have found out its yirtue, so they use it 

At their own meals, but in their holy offerings 

They keep their ancient customs; such as were 

At first the origin of safety to us : 

That loye of art, and various seasoning. 

Which carries to perfection the cook's skilL 
B, Why here we have a new Palsephatus. 
A, And after this, as time advanced, a paunch, 

A weU-stu£f 'd paunch was introduced 
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Then they wrappM up a fish, and quite conceal'd it 

In herbs, and costly sauce, and groats, and honey ; 

And as, persuaded by these dainty joys 

Which now I mention, every one gave up 

His practice vile of feeding on dead men, 

Men now began to live in company. 

Gathering in crowds ; cities were buUt and settled; 

All owing, as I said before, to cooks. 

B. Hail, friend I you are well suited to my master. 

A. We cooks are now beginning our grand rites; 
We 're sacrificing, and libations offering. 
Because the gods are most attentive to us, 
Pleased that we have found out so many things, 
Tending to make men live in peace and happiness. 

jB. Well, say no more about your piety — 

A. I beg your pardon — B, But come, eat with me, 
And dress with skill whatever is in the house. 

81. And Alexis, in his Caldron, shows plainly that cookery 
is an art practised by free-bom men; for a cook is repre- 
sented in that {day as a citizen of no mean reputation 3 and 
those who have written cookery books, such as Heraclides 
and Glaucus the Locrian, say that the art of •cookery is one 
in which it is not even every free-born man who can become 
eminent. And the younger Cratinus, in his play called the 
Giants, extols this art highly, saying — 

A» Consider, now, how sweet the earth doth smell. 
How fragrantly the smoke ascends to heaven : 
There lives, I* fancy, here within this cave 
Some perfume-seller, or Sicilian •cook. 

B, The scent of both is equally delicious. 

And Antiphanes, in his Slave hard to Sell, praises the Sicilian 
<:ook8, and says — « 

And at the feast, delicious cakes, 
I Well season'd by Sicilian art. 

ATH. — VOL. IIL 3 Y 
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And Menander^ in his Spectre, says — 

• 

Do ye applaud. 
If the meaVs dress'd with rich and varied skill. 

But PcNudippus, in his Man recovering his Sight, says— 

I, haring had one eook, have thoroughly learnt 

All the bad tricks of cooks, while they compete 

With one another in their trade. One said 

His riyal had no nose to judge of soup 

With critical taste ; that other had 

A yicioos palate ; while a third could seyer 

(If you'd believe the rest) restrain his appetite, 

Without devouring half the meat he dress'd. 

This one loved salt too much, and that one vinegar ; 

One burnt his meat ; one gorged ; one could not sftuid 

The smoke ; a uzth could never bear the fire. 

At last they came to blows ; and one of them, 

Shunning the sword, fell straight into the fire. 

And Antiphanes, in his PhilotiEf, <li£|>laying the cleverness of 
the cooks, says — 

A, Is not this, then, an owlt B. Aye, such as I 

Say should be dress'd in brine. A. Well ; and tlus pikel 

B. Why roast him whole. A, This shark 1 B, Boil Mm in sauce. 
A, This eeU B, Take salt^ and maijoram, and water. 

A. This conger 1 B, The same sauce will do for him, 

A, This ray 7 B, Strew him with herbs. A, Here is « slice 

Of tunny. B. Roast it. A. And some venison. B, Boast it 
A, Then here's a lot more meat. B. Boil all the rest. 
A. Here's a spleen. B. Stuff it. A» And a nestis. B* Bah ! 
This man will kill me. 

And Baton, in his Bene&ctors, gives a catalogue of celebrated 
cooks and confectioners, thus — 

A, Well, O Sibynna, we ne'er sleep at nights, 
Nor waste our time in la2dneB8 : our lamp 
Is always burning ; in our lumds a book ; 
And long we meditate on what is left us 
By>* B. Whom) A. By that great Actidei of Chios, 
Or Tyndaricus, that pride of Sii^on, 
Or e'eii by Zopyrinus, B, Find you anything? 

A, Aye, most important things. B, But what) The dead . . • 

82. And such a food now is the /xv/io, which I, my friends, 
am bringing you; concerning which Artemidorus, the pupil 
of Aristophanes, speaks in his Dictionary of Cookery, saying 
that it is prepared with meat and blood, with the addition 
also of a great deal of seasoning. And Epesnetus, in bis 
treatise on Cookery, speaks as follows:— ^^ One muit make 
fiv/M of every kind of animal and bird, cutting up the tender 
parts of the meat into small pieces, and tiie bowels and 
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entrails, and pounding tibe blood,and seasoning it with Tinegar, 
and roafited cheese, and assafoatida, and cummin-seed, and 
thyme (both green and dry), and saTory, and ooriander-seed 
(both green and dry), and leeks, and onions (cleaned and 
toasted), and poppy-seed, and grapeS; and honey, and the 
pips of an imripe pomegranate. You may also make this 
^v/Lia of fish,'* 

83. And when this man had thus hammered on not only 
this disn but our ears also, another slave came in, bringing in a 
dish called fiarrvi]. And when a discussion arose about this, and 
when Ulpian had quoted a statement out of the Dictionary of 
Cookery by the before-mentioned Artemidorus relating to it, 
iBmilianus said that a book had been published by Dorotheus 
of Ascalon, entitled, On Antiphanes, and on the dish called 
Mattya by the Poets of the New Comedy, which he says is 
a Thessalian invention, and that it became naturalized at 
Athens during the supremacy of the Macedonians. And the 
Thessalians are admitted to be the most extravagant of all 
the Greeks in their manner of dressing and living; and this 
was the reason why they brought the Persians down upon the 
Greeks, because they were desirous to imitate their luxury 
and extravagance. And Cratinus speaks of their extravagant 
habits in his treatise on the Thessalian Constitution. But 
the dish was called fmrnnj (as Apollodorus the Athenian 
afiGoms in the first book of his treatise on Etymologies), fi*om 
the verb fWAraoimi (to eat) ; as also are the words fiaxTTixrf 
(mastich) and /utafa (barley-cake). But our own opinion is 
that the word is derived from fwrna, and that this is the verb 
firom which fjua^a itself is derived, and also the cheese-pudding 
called by the Cyprians fmyk; and &om this, too, comes the 
verb vTrepfiaiaui, meaning to be extravagantly luxurious. Orir 
ginally they used to call this common ordinary food made of 
barley-meal, fut^^Oy and preparing it they called fwrrw. And 
afterwards, varying the necessary food in a luxurious and * 
superfluous manner, they derived a word with a slight change 
fi:om the form fui^o, and called every very costly kind of di5b 
fmrrvt); and preparing such dishes they called fMrrvafy), 
whether it were fish, or poultry, or herbs, or beasts, or sweet- 
meats. And this is plain from the testimony of Alexis, quote4 
by ArtemidcHTus ; for Alexis, wishing to show the great luxu* 
riousness of the way in which this dish was prepared, added 
the verb Acvto/mu. And the whole extiuct runs thus, being 

3y2 
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out of a corrected edition of a play which is entitled Do* 
anetrius : — 

Take, then, this meat which thus is sent to you ; 

Dress it, and feast, and drink the cheerful healths^ 

But the Athenians lise the verb 'Xen-ofuu for 'wanton and 
unseemly indulgence of the sensual appetites. 

84. And Artemidorus, in his Dictionary of Cookery, er- 
plains fmrrvq as a common name for all kinds ^f costly 
seasonings ; *writing thus — " There is also a fmrrmf^ (he uses 
the word in the masculine gender) made of birds. Let the 
bird be killed by thrusting a knife into the head at the 
mouth ; then let it be kept till the next day, like a partridge. 
And if you choose, you can leave it as it is, the wings on 
.and with its body plucked.** Then, baying explained the 
way in which it is to be seasoned^and boiled, he proceeds 
to say — " Boil a fat hen of the common poidtry kmd, and 
eome young cocks just beginning to crow, if you wish to 
xxmke a dish fit to be eaten with your wine. Then taking 
some yegetables, put them in a dii^, and place upon them 
some of the meat of the fowl, and serve it up. But in sum- 
mer, instead of vinegar, put some imripe grapes into the 
sauce, just as they are picked from the vine ; and when it is 
all boiled, then take it out before the stones &11 from the 
grapes, and shred in some vegetables. And this is the most 
delicious /xam^s that there is.** 

Now, that /mrrvtjy or fmrrirfq, really is a common name for 

all costly dishes is plain ; and that the same name was also 

^iven to a banquet composed of dishes of this sort, we gather 

irom what Philemon says in his Man carried off: — 

Put now a guard on me, while naked, and 
Amid my cups the fiarr^s shall delight me. 

And in his Homicide he says — 

Let some one pour us now some wine td drink. 
And make some fuerr^ri quick. 

But Alexis^ in his Pyraunus, has used the word in an obscurd 

sense: — 

«• But when I found them all immersed in business, 

I med, — ^Will no one gire us now a ftarr^ 3 

Bs if he meant a feast here, thoi^h you might Mrlj refer the 
word merely to a single dish. Now Machon the Sicyonian is 
one of the comic poets who were contemporaries of Apol* 
lodorus of Cazjstus, but he did not exhibit his comedies at 
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Athens, but in Alexandria; and he was an excellent poet^ if 
ever there was one, next to those seven' of the first class. On 
which account, Aristophanes the grammarian, when he was a 
very young man, was veiy anxious to be much with hinu 
And he wrote the following lines in his play entitled Igno* 
ranee :— • 

Then 'a nothing that I "m fonder of than /lorruif ; 

Bat whether 'twas the Macedonians 

Who first did teach it ns, or all the gods, 

I know not ; but it must have been a person 

Of most exalted genius, 

85. And that it used to be served up after all the rest of 

the banquet was over, is plainly stated by Nioostratus, in Ins 

Man expelled. And it is a cook who is relating how beaa«* 

tifiil and well arranged the banquet was which he prepared; 

and having first of all related what the dinner and supper 

were composed of, and then mentioning the third meal, 

proceeds to say — 

^ Well done, my meny^-extremely well t bat now 
' I will arrange the rest, and then the fiarrhi; 

So that I think the man himself will never 

Find fault with us again. 

And in his Cook he says — 

Thriom and candylus he never saw. 

Or any of the things which make a ftart^ 

And some one else says--^ 

They brought, instead of a /tarrihi, some paunch. 
And tender pettitoes, and tripe, perhaps. 

But Dionysius, in his Man shot at with Javelins (and it is a 

cook who is represented speaking), says — 

So that sometimes, when I a iiarr^ 

Was making for them, in haste would bring 

(More haste worse speed) * 

Philemon, also, in his Poor Woman — 

When one can lay aside one's load, all day 
Making and serving out rich ydrrvcu. 

But Molpis the Lacedaemonian says that what the Spartans 
call imuKkeuL, that is to say, the second course,, which is 
served up when the main part of the supper is over, is called 

* Who these seven first-class authors were, whether tragedians or 
comic poets, or both, or whether there was one selection of tragic and 
another of comic poets, each classed as a sort of " Pleiaa Ptolemasi 
Pbiladelphl estate nobilitata," is quite uncertain. 

s This passage is abandoned as corrupt by Schweighauser, 
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fMTTvai by other tribes of Greece. And Menippus ttie Cynic, 
in hi9 book called Arcesilaus, writes l^ns : — '^ There was a 
drinking party formed by a certain niunber of revellers, and 
a Lacedsemonian woman ordered the /tarrvi; to be served np ; 
and immediately some little partridges were brought in, and 
some roasted geese, and some delicious cheesecakes.'* 

But such a course as this the Athenians used to call c?rt- 
Sofyn-urfia, and the Dorians «trauc\ov ; but most of the Greeks 

called it ra hrtSevnVd, 

And when all this discussion about the fjuarrvri was over, 
they thought it time to depart; for it was already evening. 
And so we parted. 



BOOK XV. 



1. E'xN should the Phrygian Gk>d enrich my tongue 
With honey'd eloquence, such as erst did &U 
From Nestor's or Antenor^s lips,^ 

as the all-accomplished Euripides says, my good Timocrates — 

I never should be able 
to recapitulate to you the numerous things which were said 
in those most admirable banquets, on account of the varied 
nature of the topics introduced, and the novel mode in which. 
<hey were continually treated. For there were frequent dis- 
cussions about the Order in which the dishes were served up, 
and about the things which are done after the chief part of 
the supper is over, such as I can hardly recollect ; and some 
one of the guesi^ quoted the following iambics from The 
Lacedaemonians of Plato — 

Now nearly- an the men have done their supper ; 

'Tis well. — ^Why don't you run and clear the tables? 

But I will go and straight some water get 

For the guests' hands ; and have the floor well swept; 

And then, when I have offered due libations, ' 

ru introduce the cottabus. This girl 

•Ought now to have her flutes all well prepared, 

Keady to play them. Quick now, slave, and bring 

Egyptian ointment, extract of lilies too, 

'* This is one of the fragments of unknown plays of Euripides. 
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And spzinkle it around ; and I myaalf 

Will bring a garland to each gaest, and give it ; 

Let some one mix the wine. — ^Lo I now it 'a miz'd 

Pnt in the fcanttnceMe, and lay aload, 

" Now tfa« Ubation ia perfonn'd.'' ^ Thegneats 

Have deeply drank already ; and the aoolina 

Is snng ; the cottabns, that merry sport, 

Is taken ont of doors : a female slaye 

Plays on the flute a cheerful strain, well pleasing 

To the delii^ted guests ; another strikes 

The clear triangle, and, with well-tuned Toice» 

Accompanies it with an Ionian song. 

2. And after this quotation there arose^ I think, a dis- 
cussion about the oottabus and cottabus-players. Now by 
the term mroKorrafiiiairr^s, one of the physiciaDS who were 
present thought those people were meant, who, after the bath, 
for the sake of purging their stomadi, drink a fall draught 
of wine and then throw it up again ; and he said l^st 
this was not an ancient custom, and that he was not aware of 
any ancient author who had alluded to this mode of pui^i^. 
On which ac(sount Erasistrsitus of Julia, in his treatise on 
Uniyersal Medicine, reproves those who act in this way, 
pointing out that it is a practice yery injurious to the eyes, 
and haying a yery astringent effect on ihe stomacL And 
Ulpian addressed him thus-^ 

Arisen Maehaon, great Charanena caUsL* 
For it wais wittily said by one of our companions, that if 
there were no physicians thiere would be nothmg more stupid 
than grammaidans. For who is there of us who does not know 
that this kind of amworr a /Swytog was not thieit of the ancients? 
imless you think that the cottabus-players of Ameipsias 
yomited. Since, then, you are ignorant of what tbis is which 
is the subject of our present discussion, learn from me, in the 
first place, that the cottabus is a sport of Sicilian inyention, 
the Sicilians haying been the original contriyers of it, as Critias 
the son of Callfisschrus tells us in his Elegies^ where he says — 

The^cottabus cornea ttom ^cilian lands, 

And a glorious inyention I think it, 
Where we put up a target to shoot at with drops 

From our wine-cup wheneyer we drink it 

And DioseajTchus the Messenian, the pupil of Aristotle, in his 

' 1 The original text here is veiy corrupt, and the meaning uncertain. 
' This is parodied ttom Homer, Iliad, iv. 204, — 
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treatise on Alceeus, says that the word Xardyrj is also a Sicilian 
noun. But Xariyrj means the drops which are left in the 
bottom after the cup is drained, and which the players used 
to throw with inverted hand into the KtrrraPuav. But Olitar-- 
chuSy in his treatise on Words, says that the Thessalians and 
Ehodians both call the Korra^os itself, or splash made by the 
cups, Xarifiim 

3. The prize also which was proposed for those who gained 

the yictory in drinking was called Korrafio^, as Euripides 

shows us in his (Eneus, where he says — 

And then with many a dart of Bacchus* juice. 
They struck the old man's head. And ) was set 
To crown the vietor with deeenred reward. 
And give the cottabns to such. 

The vessel, too, into which they threw the drops was also 

called Korro^os, as Cratinus shows in his Nemesis. But Plato 

the comic poet^ in his Jupiter Ill-treated, makes out that the 

cottabus was a sort of drunken game, in which those who 

were defeated yielded up their tools ^ to the victor. And 

these are his words — 

A. I wish you all to play at cottabus 

While I am here preparing you your supper. 

Bring, too, some balls to play with, quick, — some balls. 
And draw some water, and bring round some cups. 

B. Now let us play for kisses.* A. No; such games 
I never suffer 

I challenge you all to play the cottabus, 
And for Uie prizes, here are these new slippers 
Which she doth weaif, and this your cotylus. 
B^ A mighty game t This is a greater contest 
Than e'en the Isthmian festival can fumish. 

4. There was a kind of cottabus also which they used ta 

call icarojcros, that is, when lamps are lifted up and then let 

down again. EubuluEf, in his Bellerophon, says — 

Who now will take hold of my leg below 1 
For I am lifted up like a Korrafi€tov, 

And Antiphanes, in his Birthday of Venus, says — 

A» This now is what I mean; don't you perceive 
This lamp 's the cottabus : attend awhile ; 
The eggs, and sweetmeats, and confectionery 
Are the prize of victory. B. Sure you will play 

* Casaubon says these tools (trK^vdpta) were the jcptprlScs (boots) and 
Korvkos (small cup) mentioned in the following iambics. 

* This line, and one or two others in this fragment, are hopelessly 
c<Hrrupt. 
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For ft most laughable prise. Hew ihkU yon del 

ul. I then will show you hew : wheeYer throws 

The oottabus direct against the Bcale {vKdffri^), ^ 

So as to make it fall— -^ B. What scale] Do you 
Mean this small dish which here is placed above 1 

^. That is the scale — ^he is the conqueror. 

B^ How shall a man know thisi A. Why, if he throw 
So as to reach it barely, it will fall 
Upon the manes,^ and there'll be great noise. 

B, Does manes, then, watch o*er the cottabus, 
As if he were a slave] 

And in a subciequent passage he says — 

B. Just take the cup and show me how 'tis done. 

A, Now bend your fingers like a flnte^layer, 
Pour in a little wine, and not too much, 

Then throw it. B. Howt A, Look here; throw it like this^ 

B. mighty Neptune, what a height he throws it 1 
A. Now do the same. B. Not even with a sling 

Could I throw such a distance. A. Well, but learn. 

5, For a man must curve his hand excessively before he 

can throw the cottabus elegantly, as Dicaearchus says; and 

Plato intimates as much in Ms Jupiter Ill-treated, where some 

one calls out to Hercules not to hold his hand too stif^ when 

he is going to play the cottabus. They also called the very 

act of throwing the cottabus aw' ayxvXi/s, because they curved 

(aVavfcvAooi) the right hand in tnrowing it. Though some 

say that ayicokri, in this phrase, means a kind of cup. And 

Bacchylides^ in his Love Poems, says — 

And when she throws chr' ieyK^Kiis, 
Displaying to the youths her snow-white arm. 

And iEschylus, in his Bone Gatherers, speaks of ayKvXi/roi 
Korrafioi, saying — 

Eurymachus, and no one else, did heap 
No slighter insults, undeserved, upon me : 
For my head always was his mark at which 
To throw his cottabus ' 

iNow, that he who succeeded in throwing the cottabus pro- 
perly received a prize, Antiphanes has shown us in a passage 
already quoted. And the prize consisted of eggs, sweetmeats, 
and confectioneiy. And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius, 

1 The manes was a small brazen figure, 
s The text here is corrupt, and is printed by Schweighauser — 
ToD 8" ayKvKrirod K6irffa$6s iirrk aKOfrds 

which is wholly unintelligible ; but Schweighauser gives an emended 
reading, which is that translated above. ' 
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and Calliaa or Dioeles, in theOydopes^ (whioherer of the two 
is the author,) and Eupolifl^ snd Hermipptts, in his Iambics, 
prove the same thing. 

Now what is called the kotokto^ cottabus was something of 
this kind. There is a high lamp, httviii^ on it what is called 
the ManeSy on which the dish^ when thrown down, ou^t to 
&11; and from thence it &lls into the platter which lies 
below, and which is struck by the cottabns. And there was 
room for very great dexterity in thnnring the oottabus. And 
Nicochares speaks of the Manes in his Laoedsemoniana 

6. There is also another way of playing this game with a 

platter. This platter is filled jfiih water, and in it these are 

floating some empty sancers, at which the players throw their 

drops out of their cups, and endeavour to sink them. And 

he who has succeeded in sinking the greatest number gains 

the victory* Ameipmas, in his play entitled The Men playing 

at the Oottabus or Mania^ says — 

Bring hfixt the craetB jad the eapt at amee. 
The foot-pan, too, bat fiist pour ul Mme waUr. 

And CratinuSy in his Nemesis^ sayih«< 

Kow in the cottabus I challeni^ yon, 
(As is my country's mode,) to aim yoor blows 
At the empty cruets ; and he who sinks the most 
Shall, in my judgment, bear the palm of Tictoiy. 

And Aristophanes, in his Feasters, says — 

I mean to erect a brazen fignre, 

That is, a cottabeam, and myrtle-berxies. 

And Hermippus, in his Fates, says-- 

Now soft cloaks are thrown away, 
Every one clasps on his breastplate, . 
And binds his greaves aioimd his leg», 
Ko one for snow-white slippers cares ; 
Kow you may see the cottabus staff 
Thrown carelessly among the chaff; 
The manes hears no falling drofpa; 
And you the rKdffriy^ sad may see 
Thrown on the dunghill at the garden door. 

And Adueus, in his Linus, speaking of the Satyrs, says — 

Throwing, and dropping, breaking, too, and naming {klyorrts), 
Hercules, the well-thzown drop of wine I 

And the poet uses Xryayre^ here, because they used to utter 
the names of thdir sweethearts as they threw the cottabi on 
the saucers. On which account Sophocles, in his Inachua, 
called the drops which were thrown, sacred to Yenns— 
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The golden-tM^otir'd dfopcf Tenoi 
Descends on «U tlift]M>iiMs. 

And Euripides, in his Pleisthenefl^ tajB— » 

And 'the loud noise o' the frequent coUabnt 
Awakens melodies akin to Venus 
In eyery house. 

And CaUimachus says — 

Many hard drinkers, loveis of Aoontinsy 

Throw on the ground the wine-drops {\ardyas) from their cups. 

7. There wto aLso another kind of way of playing at the 
cottabus, in the feasts which lasted all night, which is men- 
tioned by Callippus in his Festival lasting all Nighty where 
he says — 

And he who keeps awake all night shall have 
A cheesecake for his prize of victory. 
And kiss whoever he pleasea of the i^rli 
Who are at hand. 

There were also sweetmeats at these nocturnal lestiTals, in 

which the men continued awake an extraordinary time 

dancing. And these sweetmeats used to be ealled at that 

time xopurcoe, from the joy (xatpa) of those who reeeived thenu 

And EubuluSy in his Ancylion, mentions them, speakmg as 

follows — 

For he has long been eookii^ piiaes for 
The Tictora in the eottabus. 

And pres^itly afterwards he says— 

I then sprang-out to cook the xapl9:ot. 

But that kisses were also given a« the prize Eubulus tells us 

in a subsequent passage- 
Come now, ye women, come and dance all nighty 
This is the tenth diay since my son was bom \ 
And I will give three fillets for the priie, 
And fire fine apples, and nine kisses too. 

But that the eottabus was a sport to which the Siciliaofl were 

greatly addicted, is plain from the fisu^ that they had rooms 

built adapted to the game ; which Dicearchus^ in hit treatise 

on Alcseus, states to have been the ease. So that it was 

not without reason that CaUimachus affixed the epithet of 

Sicilian to Xaro^. And Dionysius, who was sumamed the 

Brazen, mentions both the Aoroyc? and the Korrafioi in his 

Elegies, where he says — 

Here we, unhappy in our lores, establish 
This third addition to the games o| Bacchus, 
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That the gkd cottabns shall now be play'd 
In honour of yon, a most noble quintaiit— 
All you who here are present twine your hands. 
Holding the ball-shaped portion of your cups, 
And^ ere yon let it go, let your eyes scan 
The hearen that bends above yon; watching well 
How great a space your JJirayts may ooTer. 

8. After this, Ulpian demanded a larger goblet to drink 

out of, quoting these lines out of the same collection of 

Elegies — 

Pouring forth hymns to yon and me propitious. 
Let us now send your ancient friend from &r. 
With the swift rowing of our tongues and praises^ 
To lofty glory while this banquet lasts; 
And the quick genius of Phseacian eloquence 
Commands the Muses' crew to man the benches. 

For let us be guided by the younger Cratinus, who says in 
his Omphale — 

It suits ft happy man to stay at home 
And drink, let others wars and labours loye. 

In answer to whomCynulcus, who was always ready for a tilt, 
at the Syrian, and who never let the quarrel drop which he 
had against him, now that there was a sort of tumult in the 
party, said — ^What is this chorus of Syrbeniansl^ And I 
myself also recollect some lines of this poetry, which I will 
quote, that Ulpian may not give himself airs as being the 
only one who was able to extract anything about the cottabu^ 
out of those old stores of the Homeridse — • 

Come now and hear this my auspicious message. 
And end the quarrels which your cups engender ; 
Turn your attention to these words of mine, 
And learn these lessons 

which have a clear reference to the present discussion. For 

I see the servants now bringing us garlands and perfumes. 

Why .now are those who are crowned said to be in love when 

their crowns are broken f For when I was a boy, and when. 

I used to read the Epigrams of Callimachus, in which this i^ 

one of the topics dilated on, I was anxious to understand this 

point. For tiie poet of Cyrene says — 

And all the roses, when the leaves fell off 

From tiie man's garlands, on the ground were thrown. 

So now it is your business, you most accomplished man, to 
explain this difficulty which has occupied me these thousand 

^ See below, c 54. 
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years, DemocrituSy and to tell me why lovers ciown the 
doors of their mistresses. 

9. And Democritus replied — But that 1 may quote some 
of the verses of this Brazen poet and orator Dionysius^ 
(and he was called Brazsen because he advised the Athe- 
nians to adopt a brazen coinage ; and Callimachus mentions 
the oration in his list of Oratorical Performances,) 1 myself 
^11 cite some lines out of his £legies. And do you^ 
^heodorus^ for this is your proper name— 

ReceivB these fint-frniti of my poetiy. 

Given you as a pledge ; and as an omen 

Of bappy fortune I send first to yon 

This offering of the Graces^ deeply studied, — 

Take it^ requiting me with tuneful verse. 

Fit ornament of feasts, and emblem of your happiness. 

Tou ask, then, why, if the garlands of men who have been 
crowned are pulled to pieces, they are said to be in love. " Is 
it, since love takes away the strict regularity of manners in 
the case of lovers, that on this account they think the loss of 
a conspicuous ornament, a sort of beacon (as Clearchus 
«ays, in the first book of his Art of Love) and signal, that 
they to whom this has happened have lost the strict deco- 
rum of their manners 1 Or do men interpret this circum- 
stance also by divination, as they do many other things? 
For the ornament of a crown, as there is nothing lasting 
in it, is a sort of emblem of a passion which does not 
endure, but assumes a specious appearance for a while : 
and such a passion is love. For no people are more careful 
to study appearance than those who are in love. Unless, 
perhaps, nature, as a sort of god, administering everything 
with justice and equity, thinks that lovers ought not to 
be crowned till they have subdued their love ; that is to say^ 
till, having prevailed upon the object of their love^ they are 
released from their desire. And accordingly, the loss of their 
crown wd make the token of their being still occupied in the 
fields of love. Or perhaps Love himself, not permitting any 
one to be crowned in opposition to, or to be proclaimed as 
victor over himself takes their crowns from these men, and 
gives the perception of this to others, indicating that these 
men are subdued by him : on which account all the rest say 
that these men are in love. Or is it because that cannot be 
loosed which has never been bound, but love is the chain of 
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Bome fvfio wear orowns, (for no one else who is fxrand is more 
anxious about being crowned than a lover,) that m^i consider 
that the loosing of the garland is a sign of love, and therefore 
say that these men are in lovet Or is it because yery often 
lovers, when they have been crowned, often <»it of agitation 
as it should seem, allow their crowns to fidl to pieces, and so 
we argue backwards, and attribute this passion to aU whoooL 
we see in this predicament ; thinking that their crown never 
would have come to pieces, if they had not been in love ? Or 
is it because these loosings happen only in the case of men 
bound or men in love ; and so, men thinking that the loosing 
of the garland is the loosing also of those who are bound, con- 
sider that such men are in love ? For those in love are bound, 
tmless you would rather say that, because those who are in love 
are crowned with love, therefore their crown is not of a lasting 
kind; for it is dif&cidt to put a small and ordinary kind of 
crown on a large and divine one. Men also crown the doors 
of the houses of the objects of their love, either with a view 
to do them honour, as they adorn with crowns the vestibule 
of some god to do him honour : or perhaps the ofifering of 
the crowns is made, not to the beloved objects, but to the 
god Love. For thinking the beloved object the statue, as it 
were, of Love, and his house the temple of Love, they, under 
this idesi^ adorn with crowns the vestibules of those whona 
they love. And for the same reason some people even sacri- 
fice at the doors of those whom they love. Or shall we 
rather say that people who fancy that they are deprived, or 
who really have been deprived of the ornament of tiieir soul, 
consecrate to those who have deprived them of it, the orna- 
ment also of their body, being bewildered by their passion, 
and despoiling themselves in order to do so ? And every one 
who is in love does this when the object of his love is present, 
but when he is not present, then he makes this offering in 
the public roads. On which account Lycophronides has re- 
presented that goatherd in love, as saying— « 

J consecrate this rose to you, 

A beautiful idea ; 
This cap, and eke these sandals too, 

And this good hunting^spear : 
For now my mind is gone astray. 
Wandering another way. 
Towards that girl of lovely face^ 
Favourite of ev'ry Oraoe.* 
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10. Moreorer, that most dhrhie writer Plato^ in the aeventh 
book of bis Laws, proposes a problem haying refersence to 
crowns, which it is worlii while to solye; and these are the 
words of the philosopher: — "Let there be distributions of 
apples and crowns to a greater and a lesser number of people, 
in such a way that the numbers shall always be equal.*' These 
are the words of Plato. But what he means is somethiiig of 
this sort. He wiflhes to find one number of soch a nature 
that, if divided among all who come in to the yeiy last, it 
shall give an equal number of apples or crowns to every one« 
I say, then, that the number sixty will fulfil these conditions 
of equality in the case of six fallow-feasters; for I am aware 
that at the beginning we said that a supper party ought not 
to consist of more than five. But we are as numerous as the 
sand of the sea. Accordingly the number sixty, when the party 
is completed to the number of tax guests, will begin to be di* 
vided in this manner. The first man came into the banqueting 
room, and received sixty garlands. He gives to the second who 
comes in half of them ; and then each of them have thirty. 
Then when a third comes in they divide the whole sixty, so 
that each of ikem, may have twenty. Again, they divide them 
again in like manner at the entrance of a fourth guest, so 
that each has fifteen ; and when a fifth comes in they aU have 
twelve a-piece. And when the sixth guest arrives, they divide 
them again, and each individual has ten. And in this way 
the equal division of the garlands is accomplished. 

11, When Democritufi had said this, Ulpian, looking tch^ 

wards CynulcuEf, said — 

To vhat ft great philoiopher has Fate 
Kow joia'd me here t 

As Tbeognetus the comic poet says, in hia Apparition, — 

Tou wretched man, you're learnt left*handed letters, 
Yonr rrading has perverted your whole life ; 
Philosophising thus with earth and heaven. 
Though neithw care a bit for all your speeches. 

For where was it that you got that idea of the Chorus of the 
Syrbenians? What author worth speaking of mentions that 
musical chorus? And he replied: — My good friend, I will not 
teach you, unless I first receive adequate pay firom you; for 
I do not read to pick out all the thorns out of my books as 
you do, but I select only what is most useful and best worth 
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hearing. And at tliis Ulpiaii got indignant^ and roared out 

these lines out of the Suspicion of Alexis — 

These things are ihameful, e'en to the TribftlU; 
Where they do say a man who sacrifices, 
Displays the feast to the inrited guests. 
And then next day, when they are hungry all, 
Sells them what he'd invited them to see. 

And the same iambics occur in the Sleep of Antiphanea. And 

Cynulcus said: — Since there have already been discussdons 

about garlands, tell us, mj good Ulpian, what is the meaning 

of the expression, '' The garland of Naucratis," in the beautiful 

poet Anacreon. For that sweet minstrel sajs— « 

And each man three garlands had : 
Two of roses fairly twined. 
And the third a Naucratite. 

And why also does the same poet represent some people as 

crowned with osiers? for in the second book of his Odes, he 

fiays — 

Bat now full twice five months are gone 

Since kind Megisthes wore a crown 

Of pliant osier, drinking wine 

Whose colour did like rubies shine. 

For to suppose that these crowns were re&lly made of osiers 
is absurd, for the osier is fit only for plaiting and binding. 
So now tell us about these things, my friend, for they are 
worth understanding correctly, and do not keep us quibbling 
about words. 

12. But as he made no reply, and pretended to he consi- 
dering the matter, Democritus said : — ^Aristarchus the gram- 
marian, my friend, when interpreting this passage, said that 
the ancients used to wear crowns of willow. But Tenarus 
says that the willow or osier is the rustics* crown. And 
other interpreters have said many irrelevant things on the 
subject. But I, haying met with a book of Menodotus 
of Samos, which is entitled, A Becord of the things worth 
noting at Samos, found there what I was looking for; for 
he says that "Admete, the wife of Eurystheus, after she 
had fled from Argos, came to Samos, and there, when a 
Tisioh of Juno had appeared to her, she wishing to give the 
goddess a reward because she had arrived in Sfiumos from her 
own home in safety, undertook the care of the temple, which 
exists even to this day, and which had been originally built 
by the Leleges and the Nymphs. But the Argives hearing 
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of this^ and being indignant at it, persuaded the l^pTilenians 
by a promise of money, to employ piiatical force and to 
cany off the statue, — the Argiyes believing that if this 
Trere done Admete would be treated with every possible 
severity by the inhabitants of Samos. Accordingly the 
Tyrrhenians came to the port of Juno, and having disem* 
barked, immediately applied themselves to the performance 
of their imdertaking. And as the temple was at that time 
without any doors, they quickly carried off the statue, and 
bore it down to the seaside, and put it on board their vessel* 
And when they had loosed their cables and weighed anchor, 
they rowed as &st as they could, but were unable to make 
any progress. And then, thinking that this was owing to 
divine interposition, they took the statue out of the ship again 
and put it on the shore; and having made some sacrificial 
cdkes, and offered them to it, they departed in great fear« 
But when, the first thing in the morning, Admete gave notice 
that the statue had disappeared, and a search was made for 
it, those who were seeking it found it on the shore. And 
they, like Carian barbarians, as they were, thinking that the 
statue had run away of its own accord, bound it to a fence 
made of osiers, and took all the longest branches on each 
side and twined them round the body of the statue, so as to 
envelop it all round. But Admete released the statue from 
these bonds, and purified it, and placed it again on its 
pedestal, as it had stood before. And on this account once 
every year, since that time, the statue is carried down to the 
shore and hidden, and cakes are ofibred to it : and the festival 
is called Tovm, because it happened that the statue was 
bound tightly {<nnrrov<ai) by those who made the first search 
for it. 

13. " But they relate that about' that time theCarians, being 
overwhelmed with superstitious fears, came to the oracle of 
the god at Hybla^ and consulted him with reference to these 
occurrences; and that Apollo told them that they must give 
a voluntary satis&ction to the god of their own accord, to 
escape a more serious calamity, — such as in former times 
Jupiter had inflicted upon Prometheus, because of his thefb 
of the fire, after he had released him from a most terrible 
captivity. And as he was inclined to give a satis&ction which 
should not cause him severe pain^ this was what the god 

ATH. — VOL. III. 3 z 
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imposed upon biUL And from this circuxkistaaee the use of 

this kind of crown which had been shown to PrometheuB got 

common among the rest of mankind who had been benefited 

by him by his gift of fire : on which account the god joined 

the Carians also to adopt a similar cufitom,-^to use osiers aa 

a garland, and bind their heads with the branches with which 

they themseLyes had bound the goddess* And he ordered 

them also to abandon the use of every other kind of garland 

CEZcept that made of the bay-tree i and that troe he said he 

gave as a gift to those alone who are employed in the service 

of the goddess. And he told them that, if they obeyed the 

injunctions given them by the oracle, and if in their banquets 

they paid the goddess the satisfi»ction to which she was en^ 

titled, they should be protected from injury : on which account 

the Carians> wishing to obey the commands laid on them by 

the oracle, abolished the use of those garlands which they 

had previously been accustomed to wear, but permitted all 

those who were employed in the service of the goddess BtOl to 

wear the garland of bay-tree, which remains in use even to 

this day. 

14. " Nicsenetus also, the epic poet^ appears to make some 

allusion to the feushion of wearing garlands of osier in his 

!E^pigrams. And this poet was a native of Samos^ and a man 

who in numberless passages shows his fondness for mentioning 

points connected with the history of his coimtry. And these 

are his words: — 

I am not oft, Fhilotfaeros, fond 

Of feasting in the city, but prefer 

The country, where the open breeze of zephyr 

Freehena my heart ; a simple bed 

Beneath my body is enough for mt. 

Made of the branches of the native willow {'irp6fuJios), 

And osier {\vyos), ancient garland of the Canan% — 

But let good wine be brought, and the sweet lyre, 

Chief ornament of the Pierian rasters, 

That we may drink our fill, and sing the praise 

Of the all-glorious bride of mighty Jov^ 

The great protecting queen of this our isle. 

But in the selines Nicsenetus speaks ambiguously, lor it is 
not quite plain whether he means that the osier is to make 
his bed or his garland; though afterwards, when he calls it 
the ancient garland of the Ganans, he alludes clearly enough< 
to what we are now discussing. And this use of osiers to 
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make into garlands, lasted in that island down to the time of 
PoljcrateSy as we may conjecture. At all events Anacreon 
eays — 

But now full twice fire months are gone 

Since kind Megisthes wore a crown 

Of pliant oner, drinking wine 

Whoee etAoxa did like rabies aliine." 

15. And the Oodsknow that I first found all this out in the 
beautiful city of Alexandria, having got possession of the trea- 
tise of Menodotus, in which I showed to many people the passage 
in Anacreon which is the subject of discussion. But Hephses- 
tion, who is always charging every one else with thefts, took 
this solution of mine^ and claimed it as his own, and published 
an essay, to which he gave this title, " Concerning the Osier 
Garland mentioned by Anacreon." And a copy of this essay 
we lately found at Eome in the posseadon of the antiquaiy 
Demetrius. And this compiler Hephsestion. behaved in the 
same way to our excellent friend Adrantus. For after he 
had published a treatise in five books, Concerning those 
Matters in Theophrastus in bis books on Manners, which are 
open to any Dispute, either as to their Facts, or the Style in 
which they are mentioned ; and had added a sixth book 
Concerning the Disputable Points in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle; and in these books had entered into 
a long dissertation on the mention of Plexippus by Antipho 
the tragic poet, and had also said a good deal about Anti- 
pho lumself ; Hephsestion, I say, appropriated all these* 
books to himself, and wrote anoUier bool^ Concerning the 
Mention of Antipho in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, not 
having added a single discoveiy or original observation of his 
own, any more than he had in the discussion on the Osier 
Oarland. For the only thing he said that was new, was that 
Phylarchus, in the seventh book of his Histories, mentioned 
this story about the osier, and knew nothing of the pas- 
sage of Nicsanetus, nor <^ that of Anacreon; and he showed 
that he differed in some respects from the account that had 
been given by Menodotus. 

But one nniay explain this &ct of thd osier garlands more 
simply, by saying that Megisthes wore a garland of osier 
because there was a great quantity of those trees ixl the place 
where he was feasting; and therefore he used it to bind his 

3z2 
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temples. For the LacedsBmonians at the festival of the 
Fromachia, wear garlands of reeds, as Sosibius tells us in his 
treatise on the Sacrificial Festivals at liacedaemon, where he 
writes thus : " On this festival the natives of the country all 
wear garlands of reeds, or tiaras, but the boys who have been 
brought up in the public school follow without any garland 
at all." 

16. But Aristotle, in the second book of his treatise on 
Love Afi&irs, and Ariston the Peripatetic, who was a native 
of Ceos, in the second book of his Amatory Resemblances, 
say that *^ The ancients, on account of the headaches which 
were produced by their wine-drinking, adopted the practice 
of wearing garlands made of anything which came to hand, 
as the binding the head tight appeared to 4)e of service to 
them. But men in later times added also some ornaments 
to their temples, which had a kind of reference to their em- 
ployment of drinking, and so they invented garlands in the 
present &shion. But it is more reasonable to suppose that 
it was because the head is the seat of all sensation that men 
wore crowns upon it, than that they did so because it was 
desirable to have their temples shaded and bound as a remedy' 
against the headaches produced by wine." 

They also wore garlands over their foreheads, as the sweet 
Anacreon says — 

And placing on oar brovs fresh parsley crowns, 
Let's honour Bacchus with a joyial feast. 

They also wore garlands on their breasts, and anointed them 

with perfume, because that is the seat of the heart. And 

they call the garlands which they put round their necks 

■SiroOvfuaBe^, as ^caeus does in these lines — 

Let every one twine round his neck 
Wreathed liwoBvfiidlifs of anise. 

And Sappho says — 

And wreathed iSvoBvfudSts 

In numbers round their tender throats. 

And Anacreon says — 

They pbiced upon their bosoms lotus flowers 
Entwined in fragrant thro$vfu69^s, 

.^chylus also, in his Prometheus Unbound, says distinctly — . 

And therefore we, in honour of Ptomethens, 

Place garlands on our heads, a poor atonement 

For the sad chains with which his limbs were bound. 
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And again; in the play entitled the Sphinx, he says — 

Give the stianger a mi^aa^s (garland), the ancient <rrt^f ,— 
Thia 18 the best of chains, as we may judge 
From great Prometheus. 

But Sappho gives a more simple reason for our wearing 
garlands, spea^king as follows — 

But place those garlands on thy lovely hair> 
Twininff the tender sprouts of anise green 
With skilfhl hand ; for offerings of flowers 
Are pleasing to the gods, who hate all those 
Who come before Uiem with uncrownM heads. 

In which lines she enjoins all who offer sacrifice to wear 
garlands on their heads, as they are beautiful things, and 
acceptable to the Grods, Aristotle also, in his Banquet, sayi^ 
'' We never ofifer any mutilated gift to the Gods, but only 
such as are perfect and entire ; and what is fiill is entire, and 
crowning anything indicates filling it in some sort So 
Homer says — 

The slaves the goblets erown*d with xooy wine; > 
And in another place he says — 

But God plain forms with eloquence does crown.* 

That is to say, eloquence in speaking msikes up in the case 
of some men for their personal ugliness. Kow this is what 
the oTc^vos seems intended to do, on which account, in 
times of mourning, we do exactly the contrary. For wishing 
to testify our sympathy for the dead, we mutilate ourselves 
by cutting our hair, and by putting aside our garlands.'* 

17. J Now Philonides the physician, in his treatise on Oint- 
ments and Garlands, says, '^ After the vine was introduced 
into Greece from the Bed Sea, and when most people had 
become addicted to intemperate enjoyment, and had learnt 
to drink unmixed wine, some of them became quite frantic 
and out of their minds, while others got so stupified as to 
resemble the dead. And once, when some men were drinking 
on the sea-shore, a violent shower came on, and broke up the 
party, and filled the goblet, which had a little wine left in it, 
with water. But when it became fine again, the men returned 
to the same spot, and tasting the new mixture, found that 
their enjoyment was now not only exquisite, but free from 
any subsequent pain. And on this account, the Greeks^ 

1 Iliad, i. 470. ' Od^-ss. Yiii. 170. 
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invoke the good Ddty at the cup of unmixed wine, which is 
served round to them at dinner, paying honour to the Deity 
who invented wine ; and that was Bacchus. But when the 
first cup of mixed wine is handed round after dinner, they 
then invoke Jupiter the Saviour^ thinking him the cause of 
this mixture of wine which is so unattended with pain, as 
being the author of rain. Now, those who suffered in their 
heads after drinking, certainly stood in need of some remedy; 
and so the binding their heads was what most readily occurred 
to them, as Nature herself led them to this remedy. For 
a certain man haviI^^a headache, as Andreas sayi, pressed 
Jbis head, and found relief, and so invented a ligature as a 
lemedy for headache. 

Accordingly, men using these ligatures as assistants in 
drinking, used to bind their heads with whatever came in 
their, way. And first of all,. they took garlands of ivy, whi<^ 
offered itself, as it were, of its own accord, and was very 
plentiful, and grew every^diere, and was pleasant to look 
upon, shading the forehead with its green leaves and bunches 
of berries, and bearing a good deal of tension, so as to admit 
of being bound tight across the brow, and imparting also 
a certain degree of coolness without any stupifying smell 
accompanying it. And it seems to me that this is the 
reason why men have agreed to consider the garland of ivy 
sacred to Bacchus, implying by this that the inventor of 
' wine is also the defender of men from all the inconveniences 
which arise from the use of it. And from thence, regarding 
chiefly pleasure, and considering utility and the comfort of 
the relief from the effects of drunkenness of less importance, 
they were influenced chiefly by what was agreeable to the 
sight or to the smell. And therefore they adopted crowns 
of myrtle, which has exciting properties, and which also ) 
represses any rising of the fiimes of wine; and garlands of 
roses, which to a certain extent relieve headache, and also 
impart some degree of coolness; and garlands also of bay 
leaves, which they think are not wholly unconnected with 
drinking parties. But garlands of white lilies, which have 
an effect on the head, and wreaths of amaracus, or of any 
other flower or herb which has any tendency to produce 
heaviness or torpid feelings in the head, must be avoided.** 
And ApoUodorus, in his treatise on Perfumes and Garlands, 
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has said the same thing in the Tery same worda And this, 
my friends, is enough to saj on this subject. 

18. But concerning the Noueratite Crown, and what kind 
of flowers that is made o^ 1 made many investigations, and 
inquired a great deal without learning anything, till at last 1 
fell in with a book of Polychannus of Naucratis, entitled 
On Yenus, in which 1 found the following passage : — '* But in 
the twenty-third Olympiad Herostratiuf, a fellow-countryman 
of mine, who was a merchant, and as such had sailed to a great 
many different countries, coming by chance to Faphos, ij;i 
Cyprus, bought an image of Yenus, a span high^ of yery 
ancient workmanship, and came away meaning to bring it 
to Kaucratia. And as he was sailing near the Egyptian 
coast, a violent storm suddenly overtook him, and the saUors 
could not tell where they were, and so they all had recourse to 
this image of Yenus, entreating her to save them. And the 
goddess, for she was kindly disposed towards the men of Nau- 
cratis, on a sudden filled sdl the space near her with branches 
of green myrtle, and diffused a most delicious odour over the 
whole ship, when all the sailors had previously despaired of 
safety from their violent sea-sickness. And after they had 
been all very sick, the sun shone out, and they, seeing the 
landmarks, came in safety into Naucratis. And Herostratus 
having disembarked from the ship with his image, and carry- 
ing with him also the green branches of myrtle which had 
so suddenly appeared to him, ccmsecrated it and them in the 
temple of Yenus. And having sacrificed to the goddess, and 
having consecrated the image to Yenus, and invited all his 
relations and most intimate friends to a banquet in the 
temple, he gave every one of them a garland of these 
branches of myrtle, to which garlands he then gave the name 
of Naucratite.*' This is the account given by Polyduumua; 
'and I myaelf believe the statement, and believe that the 
Naucratite garland is no other than one made of myrtle, 
. especially as in Anacreon it is represented as worn with one 
.made of roses. And Philonides has said that the garland 
made of myrtle acts as a dieck upon the frunes of winci, and 
that the one made of roses, in addition to its cooling qualities, 
is to a certain extent a remedy fi»r headache. And, therefore, 
thoBe men are only to be laughed at, who say that the Nan- 
eratite garland is the wreath made of what is called by the 
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Egyptians biblus, quoting the statement of Theopompus, in 
the third book of his History of Greece, "whefe he says^ 
*' That when Agesilaus the Lacedaemonian arrived in Egypt, 
the Egyptians sent him many presents, and among them th^ 
papyrus, 'which is used for malung garlands." But I do not 
know what pleasure or advantage there could be in having a 
crown made of biblus with roses, unless people who are ena- 
moured of such a wreath as this should also take a fancy to 
wear crowns of garlic and roses together. But I know that a 
great many people say that the garland made of the sampsy- 
chon or amaraous is the Naucratite garland; and this plant is 
very plentiful in Egypt, but the myrtle in Egypt is superior 
in sweetness to that which is found in any other country, as 
Theophrastus relates in another place. 

1 9. While this discussion was going on, some slaves came 
in bringing garlands made of such flowers as were in bloom 
at the time; and Myrtilus said; — ^Tell me, my good friend 
XJlpian, the different names of garlands. For these servants, 
as is said in the Centaur of Chserephon — 

Make ready garlands which they give the gods. 
Praying they may be heralds of good omen. 

And the same poet says, in his play entitled Bacchus- 
Catting sveet garlands, messengers of good omen. 

X)o not, however, quote to me passages out of the Crowns of 
.^ius Asclepiades, as if I were unacquainted with that work ; 
but say something now besides what you find there. For 
you cannot show me that any one has ever spoken separately 
of a garland of roses, and a gariand of violets. For as for 
the expression in Cratinus— 

yapKunriwovs dxifffiovs, 

that is said in a joke. 

And he, laughing, replied, — The word <rr€<^vo9 was first used 
among the Greeks, as Semos the Belian tells us in the fourth 
book of his Delias, in the same sense as the word crrc^ is 
used by us, which, however, by some people is called orc/ufia. 
On which account, being first crowned with this orc^vo?, 
afterwards we put on a garland of bay leaves ; and the word 
oTc^vo? itself is derived from the verb orc^, to crown. But 
do you, you loquacious Thessalian, think, says he, that I am 
going to repeat any of those old and hacknied stories 9 But 
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because of your tongue (yXwro-a), I will mention the viro* 

yXunrU, which Plato speaks of in his Jupiter Ill-treated'-^ 

But you wear leather tongnes within your ghoes, 
'And crown yonrselveB with {moyXMrri^a, 
Wheneyer you're engaged in drinking parties. 
And when yon sacrifice yon speak only words 
Of happy omen. 

And Theodorus, in his Attic Words, as Pamphilus says in his 

treatise on Names, says, that the woyXcuTTi? is a species of 

plaited crown. ^TVJ^e this then from me; for^ as Euripides says, 

'Tis no hard work to argue on either side. 
If a man 's only an adept at speaking. 

20. There is the Isthmiacum also, and there was a kind of 
crown bearing this name^ which Aristophanes has thought 
worthy of mention in his Fryers, where he speaks thus — 

What then are we to do ? We should have taken 
A white cloak each of us; and then entwining 
Isthmiaca on our brows, like choruses, 
Come let us sing the eulogy of our master. 

But Silenus, in his Dialects, says, " The Isthmian garland** 
And Philetas says, " Src^o^os. There is an ambiguity here 
as to whether it refers to the head or to the main world. ^ We 
also use the word ur^/iiov, as applied to a well, or to a dagger.'* 
But Timachidas and Simmias, who are both Rhodians, explain 
one word by the other. They say, txrOfiuyy, orc^i^ov: and 
this word is also mentioned by Oallixenus, who is himself 
also a Bhodian, in his History of Alexandria^ where he writes 

as follows — 

«««««« 

• 21. But since I have mentioned Alexandria, I know that 
in that beautiful city there is a garland called the garland of 
Antinous, which is made of the lotus, which grows in those 
parts. And this lotus grows in the marshes in the summer 
season; and it bears flowers of two colours; one like that of 
the rose, and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this 
colour which are properly called the garlands of Antinous; 
but the other kind is called the lotus garland, being of a 
dark colour. And a man of the name of Pancrates, a native 
poet, with whom we ourselves were acquainted, made a great 
parade of showing a rose-coloured lotus to Adrian the 
emperor, when he was staying at Alexandria, saying, that 

' ^ Schweighauser confesses himself unable to guess what is meant by 
these worda. 
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he ougtt to give thin flower the name of the Tlowef of 
Antinous, as having sprung from the ground where it drank 
in the blood of the Mauritanian lion, whidi Hadrian killed 
when he was out hunting in that part of Afnca, near Alexan- 
dria j a monstrous beast which had ravaged all Libya for a long 
time, so as to make a very great part of the district desolate. 
Accordingly, Hadrian being delighted with the utility of the 
invention, and also with its novelty, granted to the poet that 
he should be maintained for the future in the Museum at the 
public expense ; and Cratinus the comic poet, in his Ulysseses, 
has called the lotus orc^oiw/ia, because all plants which are 
full of leaf, are called crr€<lxivw/w.ra by the Athenians. But 
Pancrates said, with a good deal of neatness, in his poem — . 

The. erigp ground thyme, the snow-white Uly too. 
The purple hyaciuth, and the modest leaves 
Of the white celandine, and the fragrant rose, 
Whose petals open to the vernal zephyrs ; 
For that fair flower ^ich bears Antinous* same 
The earth had not yet borne. 

22. Thete is the word wXifai^. And this is the name given 
to the garland which the Lacedsemonians place on the head 
ef Juno, as Pamphilus relates. 

I am aware, also, that there is a kind of garland, which is 

called lofcxo? by the Sicyonians, as UmacMdaa mentions in 

his treatise on Dialects. And Fhiletas writes as follows:*— 

*'*laKxa — this is a name given to a fingrant garland in the 

district of Sicyon — 

She stood by her sire, and in her fragrant hair 
She wore the beautiful lacchian garland." 

Seleucus also, in his treatise on Dialects, says, that th^te ia 

a kind of gariand made of myrtle, which is <called 'fiXXurh, 

being twenty cubits in circumference, and that it is carried 

in prooeeaion on the festival of the EUotia. And he saya^ 

that in this garland the bones o£ Europa, whom they caU 

Ellotis, are carried. And this festival of the Ellotia ia 

oelebrated in Corinth. 

. There is also the ©upearucoc. This also is a name given to 

a species of gariand by the LacedsBmonians, as Sosibius tells 

us in his treatise on Sacrifices, where he says, that now it ia 

called ^tWo^ being made of brandies of the palm-tree^ 

And he says that they are worn, as a memorial of the victory 

which they gained, in Thyrea,^ by the leaders of the choruaea^ 

1 See the account of this battle, Herod, i. 82. , ,-. 
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wbich are employed m that festiyal when they oelebrate the 
GymnopsBdisB.^ And there ore chorases, some of handsome 
boys, and othezB of full-grown men of distinguished bravery, 
who all dance naked, and who sii^ the songs of Thaletas and 
Alcman, and the paeans of Dionysodotus the Laoed»monian. 

There are also garlands called ficAiXcoru'oc, which are men- 
ticMied by Alexis in his OiateTa, or the Apothecary, in the 
following Une— 

. And many lu^KtkArraw, garlands hanging. 

There is the word too, ciri^/uSc^, which Seleucus explains by 
^ every sort of garland." But Timaohidas says, '' Garland} 
of every kind which are worn by women are called cTrc^fttScs." 

There are also the words vvo^fu? and wroOvfjuas^ which are 
names given to gariands by the uEolians and lonians, and 
they wear such around their necks, as one may clearly collect 
from the poetry of Alcaeus and Anacreon. But Philetas, in 
his Miscellanies, says, that the Lesbians call a branch of 
myrtle wroOvfus, around which they twine violets and other 
flowers. 

The woyXcoTTts also is a species of garlandl But Theo- 
dorus, in his Attic Words, says, that it is a particular kind 
of garland, and is used in tiiat sense by Plato the comic 
poet, in his Jupiter Ill-treated. 

23. I find also, in the comic poets, mention made of a 
kind of garland called /evXurros, and I find that Archippus 
mentions it in his Rhinon, in these lines — 

He went away unhurt to his own house. 
Having laid aside his cloak, but having on 
His iKK6\urros garland. 

And Alexis, in his Agonis, or Hie Colt, says-* 

This third man has a icvXirr4» garland 

Of fig-leaves ; but while living he delighted 

In similar ornaments : 

and in his Scire n he says — 

Like a KvXurrds garland in sospenae. 

^ The Gjmnopsaditt, or " Festival of naked Youths," was celebrated at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Pythseus, Diana, and Latona. 
And the Spartan youths danoed around the statues of these deities in 
the forum. The festival seems to have been connected with the victoiy 
gained over the Argives atiThyrea, and the Spartans who had fallen in 
the battle were always praised in songs on the occasion. — Y. Smith, DicU 
Or. Lat. Ant in voc. 
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Antiphanes also mentions it in his Man in Love with Himself. 
And Eubolus, in his (Enomaus, or Pelops, saying — 

Brought into circular shape. 
Like a KvXurrhs garland. 

What, then, is this kvXujtos? For I am aware that 
Nicander of Th jatira, in his Attic iN'ouns, speaks as follows, — 
^' ^KKvAio-ioi crriffMvoij and especially those made of roses." 
And now I ask what species of garland this was, Cynulcus ; 
and do not tell me diat I am to imderstand the word as 
meaning merely large. For you are a man who are fond of 
not only picking things little known out of books, bat of 
even digging out such matters ; like the philosophers in the 
Joint Deceiver of Baton the comic poet; men whom 
Sophocles also mentions in his Fellow Feasters, and who 
resemble you,-— 

Yon should not wear a beard thus well perfumed^ 
And 'tis a shame for you, of such high birth, 
To be reproach^ as the son of your belly. 
When you might rather be call'd your &ther^s son. 

Since, then, you are sated not only with the heads of glaucus^ 

but also with that ever-green herb, which that Anthedonian 

. Deity ^ ate, and became immortal, give us an answer now 

about the subject of discussion, that we may not think 

that when you are dead, you will be metamorphosed, as the 

divine Plato has described in his treatise on iJie Sotd. For 

he says that those who are addicted to gluttony, and insolence, 

and drunkenness, and who are restrained by no modesty, 

may naturally become transformed into the race . of asses, 

and similar animals. 

24. And as he still appeared to be in doubt; — Let us 

now, said Ulpian, go on to another kind of garland, which 

is called the crrpov^tos; which Asclepiades mentions when he 

quotes the following passage, out of the Female Garland 

Sellers of Eubulus — 

O happy woman, in your little house « 

To haye a irrpoiOios ' 

And this garland is made of the flower called (npovOuyy (soap* 
wort), which is mentioned by Theophrastus, in the sixth 

^ Glaucus. 

* The rest of this extract is so utterly corrupt, that Schweighauscr 
'Bays he despairs of it so utterly that he has not even attempted to give 
a Latin version of iU 
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book of his Natural History, in these words — ^ The iris also 
blooms in the summer, and so does the flower called arpov^ioy, 
which is a very pretty flower to the eye, but destitute of 
scent.*' Galene of Smyrna also speaks of the same flower^ 
imder the name of arpvOwv. 

There is also the iroBoq. There is a certain kind of garland 
with this name, as Nicander the Colophonian tells us in his 
treatise on Words. And this, too, perhaps is so named as 
being made of the flower called iro^o9, which the same Theo* 
phrastus mentions in the sixth book of his Natural History, 
where he writes thus — " There are other flowers which bloom 
chiefly in the summer, — the lychnis, the flower of Jove, the 
lily, tibe iphyum, the Phrygian amaracus, and also the plant 
called pothus, of which there are two kinds, one bearing 
a flower like the hyacinth, but the other produces a colour- 
less blossom nearly white, which men use to strew on tombs. 

Eubulus also gives a list of other names of garlands — 
iESgidion, carry now this garland for me, 
Ingenionsly wrooght of divers flowers, 
Most tempting, and most beaatifbl, by Jove ! 
For who 'd not wish to kiss the maid who bears it 1 

And then in the subsequent lines he says — 

A^ Perhaps you want some garlands. Will yon have them 
Of ground thyme, or of myrtle, or of flowers 
Such as I show you here in bloom. 

B. inibaye 
These myrtle ones. You may sell all the others. 
But always keep the myrtle wreaths for me. 

25. There is the philynnus also. Xenajrchus, in his Soldier;^ 
says— 

For the boy wore a garland on his brow 
Of delicate leafy linden (^iX^pa). 

Some garlands also are called cXucrol, as they are even to this. 

day among the Alexandrians. And Chasremon the tragic 

poet mentions them in his Bacchus, saying — 

The triple folds of the kXutroX garlands. 
Hade up of ivy and narcissus. 

But concerning the evergreen* garlands in Egypt, Hellanicus, 

in his History of Egypt^ writes as follows — ." There is a city 

on the banks of the river, named Tindium. This is a place 

where many gods are assembled, and in the middle of the 

city there is a sacred temple of great size made of marble, 

and the doors are marble. And within the temple there are 
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white and black thorns, on -wliich garlands were placed made 
of the flower of the acanthus, and also of the blossoms of the 
pomegranate, and of vine leaves. And these keep green for 
ever. These garlands were placed by the gods themselves in 
£gypt when tibey heard that Babys was king, (and he is the 
came who is also called Typhon.)*' But Demetrius^ in his 
History of the Things to be seen in Egypt, says that these 
thorns grow about the city of Abydos, and he writes thus^ 
'* But ^ lower district has a tree called the thorn, which 
bears a round fruit on some round-shaped branches. And 
this tree blooms at a certain season ; and the flower is very 
beautiful and brilliant in colour. And there is a story told 
by the Eg3rptians, that the iBthiopians who had been sent as 
allies to Troy by Tithonusi, when they heard that Menmon 
was slain, threw down on the spot all their garlands on the 
thorns. And the branches themselves on which the flower 
grows resemble garlands." And the before-mentioned Hellar 
nicus mentions also that Amaws, who was king of Egypt, was 
originally a private individual of the class of the common 
people; and that it was owing to the present of a garland, 
which he made of the most beautiful flowers that were in 
season, and sent to Patarmis, who was king of Egypt, at the 
time when he was celebrating the festival of his birthday, 
that he afterwards became king himself. For Patarmis, being 
delighted at the beauty of the garland, invited Ama«is to 
supper, and after this treated him as one of his friends; and 
on one occasion sent him out as his general, when the 
Egyptians were making war upon him. And he was made 
king by these Egyptians out of their hatred to Patarmis. 

26. There are also garlands called awSrjfWTuiioi, which 
people make and furnish by contract. Aristophanes, in his 
Thesmophoriazusse, says — 

To make iip twenty awihi/mruudi garlands.^ 

We find also the w<n!d p^opcoroK. Apion, in his treatise on 
the Boman Dialect, says that formerly a garland was called 
ypprntovy from the £sict of the members of the chorus in the 
theatres using it ; and that they wore garlands and contended 
for garlands. And one may see this name given to garlands 
in the Epigrams of Simonides — 

1 Ar. Thesm. 458. 
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Pluebias doth teftdi tluit smg to the Tjn^Moidm, 
Which tundess gruBhoppets have crown'd with a x^tpw'^* 

There are omtim too. Thece axe some garlands made of the 
basil thyme (owiFos) which are called by this name, as we are 
told by Andron the phyBidan, whose words are quoted by 
Fartkenius the papil of DionysLuB, in the first book of h& 
treatise on the Words which occur in the HistGriana. 

27. Now Theophrastos giyes the following list of flowers 
as suitable to be made into garlands — *' The Tiolet, the flower 
of Jupiter^ the iphyum, the wallflower, the hemerocaUes, or 
yellow lily. But he says the earliest blooming flower is the 
white violet ; and about the same time that which is called 
the wild wallflower appears, and after them the narcissus and 
the lily; and of mountain flowers, that kind of anemone 
which is called the mountain ansemone, and the head of the 
bulb-plant. For some people twine these flowers into gar- 
lands. And next to these there comes the osnanthe and the 
purple violet. And of wild flowers, there are the helichiyse, 
and that species of anemone called the meadow anemone, and 
the gladiolus, and the hyacinth. But the rose is the latest 
blooming flower of all; and it is the latest to appear and the 
first to go ofll But the chief summer flowers ore the lychnis, 
and the flower of Jupiter, and the lily, and the iphyum, and 
the Phrygian amaracus, and also the flower called the pothus." 
And in his ninth book the same Theophrastus says, if any one 
wears a garland made of the flower of the heUchryse, he is 
praised if he sprinkle it with ointments And Alcmaii 
mentions it in these lines — 

And I pray to yoo, and bring 
Thig chaplet of the helichiyse. 
And of the holy cypims. 

Aud Ibycus says- — 

Kyrtle-bemes with violets miz'd. 
And helichiyse, and apple blossoms, 
And roses, and the tender dapline. 

And Oratinus, in his EiO^minate People, says^- 

With ground thyme and with croeosea, 
And hyacinths, and heHchxyse. 

But the beHchryse is a flower like the lotua And Themssta- 
goraa the Ephesian, in his book entitled The (zolden Book, 
says that the flower derives its name ^om the nymph who 
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first picked it, who was called Helichrysa. There are also, 
says Theophrastus, such flowers as purple lilies. But Philinus 
says that the lily, which he calls Kplvoir, is by some people 
called Xctpeov, and by others tov. The Oorintiiians also call 
this flower ambrosia, as Nicander says in his Dictionary. 
And Diodes, in his treatise on Deadly Poisons, says — "The 
amaracus, which some people call the sampsychus." 

2S. Cratinus also speaks of the hyacinth by the name of 
Kocfjioa'aySaXw in his Efieminate People, where he says — 

I crown my head with flowers, \ttpia, 
Roses, and Kpiva, and Ko<riJLo<rdv9dXa, 

And Clearchus, in the second book of his Lives, says — " You 
may remark the Lacedaemonians who, having invented 
garlands of cosmosandalum, trampled under foot the most 
ancient system of polity in the world, and utterly ruined 
themselves; on which account Antiphanes the comic poet very 
cleverly says of them, in his Harp-player- 
Did not the LacedsBmonians boast of old 
As though they were invincible 1 bat now 
They wear effeminate purple head-dresses. 

And Hicesius, in the second book of his treatise on IkCatter, 
says — "The white violet is of moderately astringent pro- 
perties, and has a most delicious fragrance, and is very 
delightful, but only for a short time; and the purple violet 
is of the same appearance, but it is far more fragrant.** 
And Apollodoms, in his treatise on Beasts, says — " There is 
the chamsepitys, or ground pine, which some call olocyrum, 
but the Aliienians call it Ionia, and the Eubosans sideritis.'* 
And Nicander, in the second book of his Georgics, (the words 
themselves I will quote hereafter, when I thoroughly discuss 
all the flowers fit for making into garlands,) says— "The 
violet (toy) was originally given by some Ionian nymphs 
to Ion." 

And in the sixth book of his History of Plants, Theo- 
phrastus says that the narcissus is also called Xc/pior; but 
in a subsequent passage he speaks of the narcissus and 
Xdpuov as (Afferent plants. And Eumachus the Corcyrean, 
in his treatise on Cutting Roots, says that the narcissus is also 
called acacallis, and likewise crotalum. But the flower called 
hemerocalles^ or day-beauty^ which fades at night but blooms 
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At sunrise, is mentianed by OratinuB in his Effeminate People, 
;where he says — 

And the dear hemerocalles. 
Concerning the ground thyme, Hieophrastus says — ** The 
people gather the wild ground thyme on the mountains and 
plant it around Sicyon, and the Athenians gather it on 
Hymettus; and other nations too have mountains full of this 
■flower, as the Thracians for instance." But Philinus says that 
it is called zygis. And Amerias the Macedonian, speaking of 
Ihe lychnis in his treatise on Cutting up Roots, says that 
" it sprang from the baths of Venus, when Venus bathed 
after haying been sleeping with Vulcan. And it is found in 
the greatest perfection in Cyprus and Lemnos, and also in 
Stromboli and near mount Eryx, and at Cythera/' 

" But -the iris," says Theophrastus, " blooms in the summer, 
^and is the only one of all the European flowers which has a 
Bweet scent. And it is in the highest beauty in those parts 
of Illyricum which are at a distance from the sea." But 
Philinus says that the flowers of the iris are called Xvkoi^ 
because they repemble the lips of the wolf (Xvkos). And 
IN^icolaus of Damascus, in the hundred and eighth book of 
his Histoiy, says that there is a lake near the Alps, many 
stadia in circimiference, roimd which there grow every year 
the most fragrant and beautiful flowers, like those which 
are called calchas. Alcman also mentions the calchsa in these 

lines : — 

Haying a golden-coloni^d necklace on 

Of the bright calchse, with their tender petals. 

Ati<^ Epicharmus, too, speaks of them in his Eustic. 

29. Of roses, says Theophrastus in his sixth book, there are 
many varieties. For most of them consist only of five leaves, 
but some have twelve leaves; and some, near Philippi, have 
even as many as a hundred leaves. For men take up the 
plants from Mount Pangseum, (and they are very nimierous 
there,) and plant them near the city. And the inner petals 
are very small ; for the feishion in which the flowers put dut 
.their petals is, that some form, the outer rows and some tixe 
inner ones: but they have npt much smell, nor are they of 
any great size. And those with only five leaves are the most 
fit^rant, and their lower parts are very thorny. But the 
most fragrant roses are in Cyrene: on which account the 

ATH. — ^VOL. in. 4 i. 
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perfujUQB madd iiiere^are the sweetest And in this cotintxy, 
too, the perfume of the violets, and of all other flowers, is 
most pure and heavenly; and abov^ aU, the &agiance of the 
crocus is most delicious in those parts." And 'fimachidas, in 
his Banquetfity says that the Arcadians call the rose euQfjutJMXov, 
meanii^ cSoo/xov, or fragrant. And ApollodoruEt, in the fourth 
book of bis History of Parthiay speaks of a flower called 
philaddplnmi, aa growing in the country of the Ptethiana, 
and describes it thus : — " And there are many kinds of myrtle, 
— ^the milax, and that which is cfilled the philadelphnin, which 
baa received a name corresponding to its natural chaiacter; 
for when branohes, which are at a distance from one anothary 
meet together of their own accord, they cohere with a vigorous 
embrace, and become united as if they came from one xoot^ 
and then growing on, they produce fresh shoots: on which 
account they often make hedges of them in w^U-coltivated 
farms; for they take the thinnest of the shoot% and plait 
tham in a 'net-like manner, and plant them all round tixeir 
gardens, and then these plants^ when plaited together all 
round, make a fence which it is difficult to pass through." 

30. The author, too, of the Cyprian Poems gives lists of 
the flowers whiph are suitable to be made into garlands, 
whether he was Hegesias, or Stasinus, or any one else; for 
Demodamas, who was either a Halicamassian or Milesian, in 
his History of Halicamassus, says that the Cyprian Poems 
were the work of a citizen of Halicamassus : however, the 
author, whoever he was, in his eleventh book, q>eaks thus : — 

Then did the Qnaes, and the smiling Hoars, 
Hake themselyes gmnents rich with varioos hues. 
And dyed them in the varied flowers that Spring 
And the sweet Seasons in their bosom hear. 
In crocus, hyacinth, and blooming violet. 
And the sweet petals of the peerless rese^ 
So fragrant, so divine; nor <Ud they scorn 
^e dewy cups of the ambrosial flower 
7)iat boasts rTarciasns' name. Sach robes, perfomed 
With the rich treasures of revolving seasons, 
t The golden Yenns wears. 

And iMs poet appears also to have been acquainted with the 
use of garlands, when he says — 

And when the smiling Yenns with her train 
Had woven fragrant gariands of the treasnres 
The floweiy earth pats forth, the goddesaea 
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AH crowu'd ibeir headi witii their qaae&'« predom work, — 
The Nymphs and Qnioe% and tte golden Venus, — 
And raised a tuneful aong sound Ida's springSt 

31. Nicander also, in the second book of his Georgics, gives 

a regular list of the flowers suitable to be made into garlands, 

and speaks as follows concerning the Ionian nymphs and 

concerning roses :-— 

And many other flowers you may plant, 
Fragrant and beauteous, of Ionian growth ; 
Two sorts of yiolets are there, — pallid one. 
And like the colour of the viigin gold, 
Such as th' Ionian nymphs to Ion ^^e, 
When in the meadows of the holy Pisa 
They met and loved and crown'd ihe modest youth. 
Por he had efaeei'd ton hmmds and slain the boar, 
And in the clear Alpheus bathed his limbs. 
Before he visited those Mendly nymphs. 
Cut then the shoots from off the thorny rose, 
And plant them in the trenches, leaving space 
Between, two spans in width. The poets tell 
That Midas first, whai Asia's realms ne left, 
Brought roses fhmi th' Odonian hills of Thrace, 
And cultivated them in tii' Emathian lands. 
Blooming and firagrant with their sixty petals. 
"Neni to th* Emathian roses those are praised 
Which the Kegarian Niseea displays : 
Kor is Phaselis, nor the land which worships 
The chaste I>iana>i to be lightly praised. 
Made verdant by the sweet Lethsean stream. 
In other trenches place the ivy cuttings, 
And often e'en a branch with berries loaded 
May be entrusted to the grateful ground; 
« « « « «a 

Or with well-sharpen'd kn|fe cut off the shoots. 
And plait themi into baskets, 

« . « « • » 

High on the top the calyx full of seed 

Grows with white leaves, ^ged in the heart with gold. 

Which some call crina, others liria, 

Others ambrosia, but those who love 

The fittest name, do call them Yenus' joy ; 

^ Phaselis is a town in Lyda. The land which worships Dhma idi the 
country about Ephesus and Magnesia, which last town is built where 
the Lethseus falls into the Maeander ; and (it appears that Biana was 
worshipped by^the women of this district under the name of LeucophryB, 
from \€vk6s, white, and Sijfpus, an eyebrow. 

' The text here is hopelessly eornipt, and indeed is full of corrup- 
tion for the next seven lines; I have followed the Latin version of 
Balecampins. 

4a2 
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For in their colour tkey do Tie with YennSy 

Though far inferior to her decent form. 

The iris in its roots is like th' agallis. 

Or hyacinth fresh sprang from iLjax' blood ; 

It rises high with swallow-shaped flowers. 

Blooming when summer brings the swallows back. 

Thick are the leaves they from their bosom pour, 

And the fresh flowers constantly &ucceeding» 

Shine in their stooping mouths. 
« * « « « 

Nor is the lychnis, nor the lofty rush, 
Nor the fair anthemis in light esteem. 
Nor the boanthemum with towering stem. 
Nor phlox whose brilliancy scarce seems to yield 
To the bright splendour of the midday sun. . ; 

Plant the ground thyme where the more fertile ground 
Is moisten*d by fresh-weUlng springs beneath. 
That with long creeping branches it may spreadi 
Or droop in quest of some transparent spring. 
The wood-nymphs' chosen draugnt. Throw far away 
The poppy's leaves, and keep the head entire 
A sure protection from the teasing gnats ; 
For every kind of insect makes ita seat 
Upon the opening leaves ; and on the head. 
Like freshening dews, they feed, and much rqjoice 
In the rich latent honey that it bears; 
But when the leaves {Oflui) are of^ the mighty flame 
Soon scatters them. • • « 

(but by the word Opia he does not here mean the ieayes of fig* 
trees, but of the poppy). 

Nor can they place their feet 

With steady hold, nor juicy food extract; 

And oft they slip, and fall upon their head& 
Swift is the growth,, and early the perfection 

Of the sampsychum^ and of rosemary. 

And of the others which the gardens 

Supply to diligent men for well-eam'd garlands. 

Such are the feathery fern, the boy's-love sweet, 

(Like the tall poplar) ; such the gulden crocus^ 

Fair flower of early spring ; the gopher white. 

And fragrant thyme, and all the unsown beauty 

Which in moist grounds the verdant meadows bear; 

The ox-eye, the sweet-smelling flower of Jove, 

The chalca^ and the much sung hyacinUi, 

And the low-growing violet, to which 

Dark Proserpine a darker hue has given ; 

The tall panosminm, and the varied coloun 

Which the gladiolus puts forth in vain 

To decorate the early tombs of maidens. 

Then too the everflourishing anemones^ 

Tempting afiur with their most vivid dyes. 
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(But for c^cXxo/Acvoe -^(pov^atv some copies haVe c^cXxo/lkviu 

And aboTO all remember to select 
^e eleeampone and the aster brighty 
And place them in the temples of the gods, 
By roadside built, or hang them on their statuesi 
Which first do catch the eye of the yisitor. 
These are propitious gifts, whether you pluck 
The man^-hued chrysanthemum, or lilies 
Which wither sadly o'er the much-wept tombi 
Or gay old-man, or long-stalk'd cyclamen, 
Or rank nasturtium, whose scarlet flowers 
Grim Pluto chooses for his royal garland. 

32. From these lines it is plain that the chelidonium is 
a different flower from the anemone (for some people haye 
ealled them the same). But Theophrastus says that there 
are some plants, the flowers of which constantly follow the 
stars, such as the one called the heliotrope, and the cheli* 
donium ; andlhis last plant is named so from its coming into 
bloom at the same time as the swallows arriye. There is also 
a flower spoken of under the name of ambrosia by Oarystius, 
in his Historical Commentaries, where he says — " Nicander 
says that ,the plant named ambrosia grows at Cos, on the 
h^id of the statue of Alexander." But I haye already spoken 
of it, and mentioned that some people giye this name to the 
lily. And Timachidas, in the fourth book of his Banquet, 
speaks also of a flower called theseum, — 

The soft theseum, like the apple blossomi 

The sacred blossom of Leucerea,^ 

Which the fur goddess loves above all others. 

And he says that the garland of Ariadne was made of this 
flower. 

Pherecrates also, or whoeyer the poet was who wrote the 
play of the Persians, mentions some flowers as fit for garlands, 
and says— 

you who sigh like mallows soft, 

Whose breath like hyacinths smells. 
Who like the melilotus speak, 

And smile as doth the rose, 
Whose kisses are as marjoram sweety 

Whose action crisp as parsley. 



^ There is some corruption in this name. 
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WfaoBe gait like eoanoMndalmn. 
Pour rosy wine, and with loud Yoioe 

Baise the glad paean's song. 
As laws of God and man eigoiii 

On holy feetl^al. 

And the author of the Miners, whoever he was, (and that 
poem is attributed to the same Pherecrates,} sajs — 

Treading on soft anialathi 

Beneath the shady trees, 
In lotus-bearing meadows green, 

And on the dewy cypiins; 
And on the fresh anthryecum, and 

The modest tender Tiolet, 
And green tzefeiL ... 

But here I want to know what this trefoil is; for there is^ 
a poem attributed to Demarete, which is called The TrefoiL. 
And also, in the poem whioh is entitled The Oood Men, 
Phereciates or Strattis, whichever is the author, mjB — 

And faflrVing bathed before the heat of day, 

Some crown their head and aome anoint their bodifia. 

And he speaks of thyme, and of oosmoBandalum. And 
Ocatittus, in his Effeminate Persons, sayn — 

Joyftil now I crown my head 

With OTeiy kind of ^ower; 
AcipiOy roses, Kplya too^ 

And coBmo6andal%, 
And Tiolets, and fragrant thyme. 

And spring anemones, 
Ground thyme, crocus, hyacinths. 

And buds of helichryse. 
Shoots of the yine, anthryscum too. 

And lorely hemerocalles. 

« « « « • 

My head is likewise shaded 

With evergreen melilotus ; 
And of i^ own accord there comes 

The flowery cytisus. 

33. Formerly the entrance of garlands and perfumes into 

the banqueting rooms, lused to herald the approach of the 

second course, as we may learn from Nicostratus in his 

Pseudostigmatias, where, in the following lines, he says — 

And you too, 
Be sure and hare the second course quite neat ; 
Adorn it with all kinds of rich confections. 
Perfumes, and garlands, aye, and frankincense. 
And girls to play the flute. ^ - 
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But PhilozenuB the DithjxBjabic poet, in his poem entitled 
The Banquet, represents the garland as entering into the 
commencement of the banquet, using the following language : 

Thto yfAiJsr ma brought in to vash the hands. 
Which a delicate youth bore in a silyer ewer. 
Ministering to the guesto; and after that 
He bztHi^ht US garlands of the tender myrtle^ 
Close woven vitii young richly-coloux^d fijfbots. 

And Eubulus, in his Nurses, says — 

I'or when the pld men came into the h(nxse> 
At once they sate them down. Immediately 
Garlands were handed round ; a well-fill'd board 
Was^klaeed before them, and (how good for th' eyes !) 
A closely-kneaded loaf of baxley bieadi 

And this 'was the fiuahien also among the Egyptians, as Kico- 
stratus says in his Usniier; for, representing the usurer as an 
Egyptian, ha says — 

jL, We oanght the i>imp and two of his companions. 
When mey had just ha4 water for their hands* 
And garlands. 

B, Sure the time, Chteiophon, 
Waa most propitious. 

But you may go on gorging yourself, O Oynulous ; smd when 

you have done, teH us '^hy Oratinus has called the meELotus 

^the erer-watching melilotcBsL*' However, as I see you are 

already a little tipsy (i^oivcv) — ^for that is ti^e word Alexis has 

used for a man thoroughly drunk {fi€&6<rriv), in his Settler—^ 

I won^ go on teasing you ; but I will bid the slaves, as 

Sophodes says in his Fellow Feasters, 

Come, quick ! let some one make the barley-cakes, 
And fill the goblets deep ; for this man now, 
Just like a fiumer's oz, can*t work a bit 
Till he has fill'd his belly with good food. 

And there is a man of the same kind mentioned by Aristias 

of Fhlius ; for he, too, in his play entitled The Fates, says — 

The gaest is either a boatman or a parasite, 
A hanger-on of hell, with hungiy belly, 
Which nought can satisfy. 

However, as he givBs no answer whatever to all these things 
which have been said, I order him (as it is said in the Twins 
of Alexis) to be carried out of the party, crowned with vu^oi 
garlands. But the comic poet, alluding to ;fu3aioi ganandft, 
says— 

These garlands all promiscuouBly ixv^rp^ woven. 
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But, after tbis^ I will not cairy on this conyersation any far- 
ther to^ay ; but will leave the discussion about perfumes to 
those who choose to continue it : and only desire the boy, on 
account of this lecture of mine about garlands, as Anti- 
phanes ./«<«» ^.^ • 

To bring now hither two good garlands," 

And a good lamp, with good fire brightly burning ; 

for then I shall wind up my speech like the conclusion of 
a play. ^ 

And not many days after this, as if he had been prophesy- 
ing a silence for himself [which should be eternal], he died, 
happily, without suffering under any long illness, to the great 
affliction of us his companions. 

34. And while the slaves were bringing round perfumes m 
alabaster boxes, and in other vessels made of gold, some oney 
seeing Cynulcus, anointed his face with a great deal of oint- 
ment. But he, being awakened by it, when he recollected 
himself, said ; — ^What is this ? O Hercules, will not some one 
come with a sponge and wipe my face, which is thus polluted 
with a lot of dirt? And do not you all know that that 
exquisite writer Xenophon, in his Banquet, represents Socrates 
as speaking thus : — *' ' By Jupiter ! Callias, you entertain 
us superbly; for you have not only given us a most faultless 
feast, but you have furnished us also with delicious food for 
our eyes and ears.' — ' Well, then,' said . he, * suppose any one 
were to bring us perfumes, in order that we might also ban- 
quet on sweet smells ?'—* By no means,' said Socrates ; * for as 
there is one sort of dress fit for women and another for men, 
so there is one kind of smell fit for women and another for 
men. And no man is ever anointed with perfume for the 
sake, of men; and as to women, especially when they are 
brides,*— as, for instance, the bride of this Niceratus here, 
and the bride of Critobulus, — how can they want perfumes 
in their husbands, when they themselves are ' redolent of it ? 
But the smell of the oil in the gynmasia, when it is present, 
is sweeter than perfume to women ; and when it is absent, 
they long more for it. For if a slave and a freeman be 
anointed with perfume, they both smell alike in a moment; 
but those smells which are derived from firee labours, re- 
quire both virtuous habits and a good deal of time if they 
are to be agreeable and in character with a freeman.' " And 
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that admirable nmter ChxyBippiia eays that perfumes (fiv/m) 
derive their name from being prepared with great toil (jAopo^) 
and useless labom*. The Laoediemonians even expel from 
Sparta^ those who make perfumes, as being wasters of oil ; and 
those who dye wool, as being destroyers of the whiteness of 
the wool. And Solon the philosopher, in his laws, forbade 
men to be sellers of perfumes. 

. 35. " But now, not only scents," as Clearchus says in the 
third book of his Lives, " but also dyes, being ftill of luxury, 
t^nd to make those men effeminate who have anything to do 
with them. And do you think that effeminacy without virtue 
has anything desirable in it? But even Sappho, a, thorough 
woman, and a poetess into the bargain, was ashamed to sepa-* 
rate honour from elegance ; and speaks thus — ' 

But elegance I trnl j love ; 

And this my love of life has brilliancy, 

And honour, too, attached to it : 

making it evident to everybody that the desire of life that 

she confessed had respectability and honour in it; and these 

things especially bel9ng to virtue. But Parrhasius the painter, 

although he was a man beyond all measure arrogant about 

his art, and though he got the credit of a liberal profession by 

some mere pencils and pallets, still in words set up a claim 

to virtue, and put this inscription on all his works that are at 

Idndus:— 

This is Parrhasius' the painter's work, 

A most luxurious {dfipoiiairos) and virtuous man. 

And a wit being indignant at this, because, I suppose, he 
seemed to be a disgrace to the delicacy and beauty of virtue, 
having perverted the gifts which forttme bad bestowed upon 
him to luxury, proposed to .change the. inscription into pafi-* 
SoSiaeros avijp : Still, said he, the man must be endured, since 
he says that he honours virtue.^* These are the words of 
Clearchus. But Sophocles the poet, in his play called The 
Judgment, represents Venus, being a sort of Goddess of Plea-^ 
sure, as anointed with perfumes, and looki^ig in a glass ; but 
Minerva, as being a sort of Goddess of Intellect and Mind, and 
also of Virtue, as using oil and gymnastic exercises. 

36. In reply to this^ Masurius said ; — ^But, my most excel- 
lent friend, are you not aware that it is in our brain that our 
senses are soothed, and indeed reinvigorated, by sweet smells? 
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as Alexis sayg in hiB Wisiked Woman, whare he apeaki 

ttius— • 

The beat xedpe'&rlieilth . 
Is tai^ply sweet scents imto the bxain. 

And that most Yaliant^ and indeed warlike poet, AlcaBtWj 
sajs — 

He shed a sweet perfume all o'er my breast 

And the wise Anacreon says somewhere — 

Why fijAway, now that yon'ye well anointed 

Your breast, more hollow than a Ante, with nngaents? 

for lie recommends anointing the breast with imgoent, as 
being the seat of the heart, and considering it an admitted 
point that that is soothed with fragrant smeBs. And the 
ancients used to act thus, not only because scents do of their 
own nature ascend upwards from the breast to the seat of 
smelling, but also because they thought that the soul had its 
abode in the heart; as Froz^goraSy and Philotimus the phy- 
sician taught j and Homer, too, says — 

He strack his breast, and thus reproved his heart * 
And again he says — 

His heart within his breast did rage. ' 
And in the Iliad he says- 
Bat Hector's heart within his bosom shook. ' 

r 

And this they consider a proof that the most important por- 
tion of the soul is situated in the heart ; for it is as evident 
as possible that the heart quivers when under the agitation of 
fear. ^ And Agamemnon, in Homer, aay*- 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs sustain. 
And scarce my heart support its load of pain ; 
With fears distracted, with no iix'd design. 
And all my people's miseries are mine. * 

And SophodfiB has xepvesented women released from fear as 

saying— 

liTow Fear's dark daughter does no more exult 

Within my heart ' 

But Anaxandrides makes a man who is struggling with fear 

say-^ 

my wretched heart ! 
How you alone of all my limbs or senses 
Bejoiee in evil ; for you leap and dance 
- TIm moment that you see your lord alann'd. 

» Horn. Odyss. xx. 17. i * Ibid. 18. » Horn. Iliad, viL 21«. 

* Iliad, X. 96. ^ This is not from any extant pity. 
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And Plato sayB, ^tlut the great ArcMteot of tiie fmhrerae 
has plaoed the limgB ckse to the heart, by nature soft and 
destitute of blood, and having cavities penetrable like sponge, 
that so the heart, when 'it quirers, from fear of adversity or 
disaster, may vilnate against a soft and yielding substanoe." 
Bat the garlands with which men bind thek bosoms are 
called woSuiuoBe^ by the poets, from the ecchalations (am^ 
ftuurts) c{ ihd flowers, and not because the soul (i^^vx^) is 
called Otjfios, as some people think. 

37. Archiloohus is the earliest author who uses the word 
fLvpov (perfixme), where he says— 

She being old ir onld spare her pezfomeft (/u^). 

And in another place he says— 

iDisplaying hair and breast "perfamed* {4<rfwpurfi4yop) ; 
So thftt a man, though old, might fiill in love witii her. 

And the word ixvpov is derived -from fivj^pa, which is the j^olic 
form of a-/ivpva (myrrh) ; for the greater portion of ungnents 
are made up with myrrh, and that which is called arajcr^ is 
whoUy composed of it. Not but what Homer was aoquaiirted 
with the fuAiion of using unguents and perfhmoEf, but he 
caUs them cXaco, with the addition of some distinctive epi- 
thet, as— - 

Simself aaohiting them with dewy oil (Spov^^crrc ^An£^).' 

And in another place he speaks of an oil as perfumed' {rfOwa- 
fjLfvov), And in his poems also, Venus anoints the dead hody 
of Hector with ambrosial rosy oil; and this is inade of flowers. 
But with respect to that which is made of spices, which they 
called $v(afmra, he says, speaking of Juno, — 

Here first she bathes, and round her body pouis 
Soft oils of foigrance and ambrosial showers : 
The winds perfumed, the balmy gale conyey ' 
-Through h^yen, through earth, and idl Idie atrial way* 
Spirit, diyine ! whose eidiaUtion greets 
The sense of gods with more tiian mortal sweets. ' 

38. But the choicest- unguents are made in particular 
places, as Apollonius of Herophila says in his treatise on Per- 
fumes, where he writes — "The iris is best in Elis, and at 
Oyzicus ; the perfume made from roses is most excellent at 
Phaselis, and that made at Naples and Capua is also very 
fine. That made from crocuses is in the highest perfection at 

1 Horn. Iliad, alii 186. » Ibid. xiy. 172. » Ibid. xiv. 170. 
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Soli in Oilicia, ftad at Rhodes, The essence of spikenard is 
\)e&t( at Tarsus; and the extract of vine-leaves is made best in 
Cyprus and at Adramyttiuni* The best perfume from mar^ 
joram and from apples comes from Cos. f)gypt bears the 
palm for its essence of cypirus; and the next best is the 
Cyprian, and Phoenician, and after them comes the Sidonian. 
The perfume called Panathenaicum is made at Athens ; and 
those called Metopian and Mendesian are prepared with the 
greatest skill in Egypt. But the Metopian is made of oil 
which is extracted from bitter almonds. Still, the superior 
excellence of each perfume is owing to the purveyors and the 
materials and the artists, and not to the place itself; for 
Ephesus^ formerly, as men say, had a high reputation for the 
excellence of its perfumes, and especially of its megaUiimi, 
but now it has none. At one time, too, the imguents made 
in Alexandria were brought to high perfection, on accoimt of 
the wealth of the city, and the attention that Arsinoe and 
Berenice paid to such matters; and the finest extract of roses 
in the world was made at Cyrene while the great Berenice 
was alive. Again, in ancient times, the extract of vine-leaves 
made at Adramyttium was but poor; but aftenyards it be- 
came first-rate, owing to Stratonice, the wife of Eumenes.; 
Formerly, too, Syria used to make every sort of tmguent 
admirably, especially that extracted from fenugreek ; but the 
case is quite altered now. And long ago there used to be a 
most dehcious unguent extracted from frankincense at Per-. 
gamus, owing to the invention of a certain perfumer of that 
city, for no one else had ever made it before him ; but now 
none is made there. 

" Now, when a valuable unguent is poured on the top of one 
that is inferior, it remains on the surface ; but when good 
honey is poured on the top of that which is inferior, it works 
its way to the bottom, for it compels that which is worse to 
rise above it.** 

39. Achseus mentions Egyptian perfumes in his Prizes; 

and says — 

Thej 11 giye yon Cyprian stones, and ointments choice 
From dainty Egypt, worth their weight in silver. 

** And perhaps," says Didymus, " he means in this passage 
that wMch is called oToimJ, on account of the myrrh which 
is brought to Egypt, and from thence imported into Greece.** 
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And Hicesius says, in the second book of his treatise on 
Matter, — *' Of perfumes, some are rubbed on, and some are 
poured on* Now, the perfume made from roses is suitable 
for drinking parties, and so is that made from myrtles and 
frt>m apples; and this last is good for the stomach, and usefril 
for lethargic people. That made from vine-leaves is good for 
the stomach, and has also the effect of keeping the mind 
clear. Those extracted from sampsychum and ground thyme 
are also well suited to drinking parties ; and so is that ex- 
tract of crocus which is not mixed with any great quantity ot 
myrrh. The oroKn;, also, is well suited for drinking parties; 
and so is the spikenard : that made from fenugreek is sweet 
and tender; while that which comes from white violets is 
fragrant, and very good for the digestion.** 

Theophrastus, also, in his treatise on Scents, says, *' that 
some perfumes are made of flowers ; as, for instance, from 
roses, and white violets, and lilies, which last is called axrva-t-' 
vov. There are also those which are extracted from mint and 
ground thyme, and gopper, and the crocus; of which the 
best is procured in iEgina and Cilicia. Some, again, are 
made of leaves, as those made from myrrh and the oenanthe; 
and the wild vine grows in Cyprus, on the mountains, and iA 
veiy plentiful; but no perfume is made of that which is foimd 
in Greece, because that has no scent. Some perfumes, again, 
are extracted from roots ; as is that made from the iris, and 
from spikenard, and from marjoram, and from zedoary." 

40. Now, that the ancients were very much addicted to 
the use of perfumes, is plain from their knowing to which of 
our limbs each unguent was most suitable. Accordingly, 
Antiphanes, in his Thoricians, or The Digger, says — 

A, He really bathes— 

B. What then ^ 

j1. In a large gilded tnb, and steepa his feet 
And legs in rich Egyptian ung^ients ; 
His jaws and breasts he rabs with thick palm-oil, 
And both his arms with extract sweet of mint; 
His eyebrows and his hair with marjoram, 
His knees and neck with essence of ground thyme. 

And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius, says — 

A, And now that I may well anoint my body. 

Bay me some unguents, I beseech you, Xanthias, 
Of roses made and irises. Buy, too, 
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Some ail of baeeuels for my leg»a&d feei. 
J3. Yon stupid wietck 1 Shall I boy baocans^ 
And waste it on your worthless feetl 

AnaxandrideSy too, in his ProtesilauSy says — 

XJngnents from Pttron^ which but yesterday 
He sold to Helanopns, — ^very costly^ 
Fresh come from Egypt ; which he uses now 
To anoint the feet of yile CaUistntns. 

And Theopompns also mentions this perfiuner^ Peron, in his 

Admetns, find in the Hedychares. AntiphaneSy too, says in 

his Antea — 

I left the man in Peiran's shop, just new, 
DealiDg for ointmeBts; when he:haB a^^roed. 
He 11 iSingyoa cinnamon and qpikenwd essence. 

41. Now, there is a sort of ointment called fiiicioapK by 

many of the comio poets ; and Hipponax nsas this name in 

the following line i-^ 

I then my nose with baoeaxis anointed, 
Bedolent of casocns. 

And AchiBUB) in his ^thim, a saiyrio dxam% saya— 

Anointed o'er with baccaris^ and dreemng 
All his front hair with cooling £uui of feathers* 

But Ion, in his Omphak^ says — 

'1^10 better fiir to know the we otfju^pa, 
And fiiUmifMt, and Saidian omamenis^ 
Than all the fashions in the Peloponnesus. 

And when ha speaks of Sardian omamenifi^ he means to in- 
clude perfumes; since the Lydians were very notorious for their 
luxury. And so Anaoreon uses the word AvSoiratf ^ (Lydian- 
like) asequiyalent to i^duam^jis (luxurious). Sophocles also uses 
the word fiaxKapi/B ; and Magnes, in his Lydians, says — 

A man should bathe, and then with baecaria 
Anoint himself. 

Perhaps, however, /tvpov and paKKopas were not exactly the 
same thing ; for .^Sschylus, in his Amymone, makes a dis- 
tinction between them, and says — 

Your fioKidpets and your fUpcu 

And Simonides says — 

And then with fi^poy, and rich. spices too« 
And i3<(icicapM> did I anoint xnywlf. 

And Aristophanes, in his Thesmophonazusee^ 
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yenerable Jove ! with what a scent 

Did that vile bag, the moment it was open*d. 
Overwhelm me, full of fidxiiaptt and fuSpoyJ ^ 

42. Pherecrates mentsons an ungaeat, which he calls fipa^ 
Buy, in his Trifles, sajing-^- 

1 stood, and ordered him to poor upon ns 
Some brenthian imgnent^ tint he also might 
Poor it on those departing^ 

And Crates mentions what lie calls royal unguent, in his 

Neighbours; speaking as' follows : — 

He smelt delidonsly of royal nngaent. 

Bat Sappho mentions the royal and the brmthian nnguent 
togetiieryasif they were one and liie same thing; saying — 

Aristophanes speaks of an nngaent which he calls tlray&rjs, in 

his Daitaleis; saying-^ 

Come, let me see what nngnent I can give yon : 
Do you like ^yhp % 

And Enpolifl^ in his Marica, says — 

All his bieath smells of r^^jis. 
Eubnlns, in his Female Garland-seUers, says — 

She thrioe anointed with EgypUan psagdaa (i^tyitun)* 
Polemo, in his writings addressed to Adaeiasy says that there is 
an nngaent in nse among the Eleans called pkoigoninm, from 
having been invented by a man named Plangon. And Sosi- 
bins says the same in his Similitudes; adding, that the 
nngaent called megallium is so named for a similar reason : 
for that that was invented by a Sicilian whose name was 
M^aUus. But some say that Megallus was an Athenian : 
and Aristophanes mentions him in his Telmissians, and so 
does Pherecrates in his Fetale ; and Strattis, in his Medea, 
speaks thus : — 

And say that yea are bringing her snch nngnents, 

As old JCegallns neyer did compound, 

Nor Dinias, that great Egyptian, see, 

Hnch less possess. 

Amphis also, in his Ulysses^ mentions the Megallian unguent 

in the following passage — 

A. Adorn the walls all round with hangings rich, 
Milesian work ; and then anoint them o'er 

^ In the Thesmophoriaaasas Secondie that is, iriaek has not eome 
down to us. 
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With sweet megalliiun^ ai^d also burn 
The royal xnindax. 

B, Where did you, master, 
E'er hear the name of snch a spice as that? 

Anaxandrides, too, in his Tereus, -eays — 

And like the illustrious bride, great Basilic 
She rubs her body with megallian imguent. 

Meuander speaks of an unguent made of spikenard^ in his 
Cecryphalus, and says— ^ 

A, This unguent, boy, is really excellent. 

B, Of course it is, His spikenard. 

43. And anointing oneself with an unguent of this descrip**- 
tion, Alc6Bus calls /xvpuraa-dai, in his Palsestree, speaking thus — - 

Having anointed her (jivpiacura), she shut her up 
In her own stead most secretly. 

But Aristophanes uses not fivpCa/iara, but uvpiu/iara, in his 
Ecclesiazusse, saying— 

I who 'm anointed (fitfwpurfuu) o*er my head with unguents i/ivpi£juuri).^ 
There was also an unguent called sagda, which is mentioned 
by Eupolis in his Coraliscus, where he writes— 

And baccaris, and sagda too. 
And it is spoken of likewise by Aristophanes^ in his Baitaleis ; 
and Eupolis in his Maiica says — 

And tHk his breath is redolent of sagda: 
which expression Nicander of Thyatira understands to be 
meant as an attack upon a man who is too much devoted to 
luxury. But Theodoras says, that sagda is a species of spice 
used in fumigation. 

44. Now a cotyla of unguent used to be Bold for a high 
price at Athens, even, as Hipparchus says in his Nocturnal 
Festival, for q& much as five minae; but as Menander, in his 
Misogynist, states, for ten. And Antiphanes, in hisThrearrus, 
where he is speaking of the imguent called stacte, says-^ 

The stacte at two minse 's not worth having. 
Now the citizens of Sardis were not the only people addicted 
to the use of unguents, as Alexis says in his Maker of 
Goblets — 

The whole Sardian people is of unguents fond ; 

but the Athenians also, who have always been the leaders of 
every refinement and luxury in human life, used them yery 

» Aristoph. Eccl. 1117, 
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much; so that among them, as has been already mentioned, 
they used to fetch an enormous price ; but, nevertheless^ they 
did not abstain from the vse of them on that account j just 
as we now do not deny ourselves scents which are so expen* 
sive and exquisite that those things are mere trifles which are 
spoken of in the Settler of Alexis — 

For he did use no alabaster box 

From which t' anoint himself; for this is but 

An ordinary, and quite old-fiishion'd thin^. 

Bat he let loose foar doves all dipp'd in nnguents, 

Kot of one kind, bat each in a different sort ; 

And then they flew around, and hovering o'er us, 

Besprinkled all our clothes and tablecloths. 

Envy me not, ye noble chiefs of Greece ; 

For thus, whtle Bacrificingi I myself 

Was sprinkled o*er with unguent of the iris. 

45. Just think, in God's name, my friends, what luxury, 
or I should rather say, what profuse waste it was to have 
one's garments sprinUed in this manner, when a man might 
have taken up a little unguent in his hands, bs we do now, 
and in that manner have anointed his whole body, and 
especially his head. For -Myronides says, in his treatise on 
Unguents and Garlands, that ^' the fashion of anointing the 
head at banquets arose from this : — ^that those men whose heads 
are naturally dry, find the humours which are engendered by 
what they eat, rise up into theu* heads ; and on tiiis account, 
as* their bodies are inflamed by fevers, they bedew their heads 
with lotions, so as to prevent the neighbouring humours 
from rising into a part which is dry, and which also has a 
considerable vacuum in it. And so at their banquets, having 
consideration for this faftt, and being afraid of the strength 
of the wine rising into their heads, men have introduced the 
fashion of anointing their heads, and by these means the* 
wine, they think, will have less effect upon them, if they^ 
make their head thoroughly wet first. And as men are^ 
never content with what is merely useful, but are always 
desirous to add to that whatever tends to pleasure and enjoy- 
ment ; in that way they have been led to adopt the use of 
unguents." 

We ought, therefore, my good cynic Theodoras, to use at 
banquets those unguents which have the least tendency to 
produce heaviness, and to employ those which have astringent 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. * 4 B 
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or cooling properties very sparingly. BatAristotlaythatauaiof 
moBi Toried leamkig, laises the question, '^ Wliy men who use 
unguents aie more ^y than otherf 1 Is it because unguents 
have drying properties by reasop of the spices used in th^ 
composition, so that they who use them become dry, and ih& 
dryness produces greyness 1 For whether gEvynees arises from 
a^ing of the hair, or from a want of natumL heat> at all events 
dryness has a withering effect. And it is on this account too 
that the use of hats makes men grey morequickly ; for by them 
the moisture which ought to nourish the hair is taken away." 

46. But when I was reading the twenty-eighth book of the 
History of Posidonius, I observed, my friends, a very pleasant 
thing which was said about unguents, and which is not at all 
foreign to our present discussion. For the philosopher says 
— " In Syria,, at the royal banquets, when tike garlands are 
given to the gueste^ tsome slaves oome in, having little 
bladders fiiU of Babylonian perfumes^ and going round the 
room at a little distance from the guests, &ey bedew their 
garlands with the -per&iaieB, sprinkling nothing else.** And 
sinoe the discussion bas brought us to this poiaat, I wiU add 

A yene to Lore, 
as the bard of Cythera says, telling you that Janus, who is 
worshipped as a great god by us, and wbom we call Ja&us 
Pater, was the original inventor of garlands. And Draoon of 
Corcyra tells us this in his treatise on Precious Stones, where 
his words are-^'^ But it is said that Janus had two &ce8^ the 
one looking forwards and the other backwards ; and that it 
is from him that the mountain Janus and the river Janus are 
both named, because he used to live on the mountain. And 
they say that he was the first inventor of garlands, and boats, 
«nd ships; and was also the first person who coined braeen 
money. And on this account many cities in Greece, and 
many in Italy and Sicily, place on their coixis 'a head with 
two &ces, and on the obverse a boat, or a garland, or a ship. 
And they say that he married his sister Oamiae, and had 
a son named ^thax, and a daughter Olistene. And he, 
aiming at a more extended power and renown, sailed over to 
Italy, and settled on a moimtain near Borne, which was 
called Janiculum from his name." 

47. This, now, is what was said about perfumes and 
unguents. And after this most of them asked for wine, 
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some demanding the Cup of tfae "Good Bdtj, oi&en that of 

Health, and diiforent people inToking different deities j and 

so they aH fdl to quoting the woirdfi of those poets who had 

mentioned libaiiionB to these different deities; and I will now 

reoapitnlate what they said, for tibey qmoted Antiphaziefli, who, 

in his Clowns, says — 

Hannodiiui was inroked, the jweaa sanf , 
IBMh diaaka iiiighl7<nip to Jove tho Swiioar. 

And Alexis, in his Usorsry or The liaiv eays— 

A. Fill now the cup with the libation doe 
To JoyetheSi^oiur; lor he suiely is 
Of all the godfl most naeful to nuuikind. 

B, Tour JoTO the Sarlonr, if I were to bunt, 
Would nothing do for me. 

A, Just dzliili:, sad trust hhn. 

And Nicostratns, in his Pandrosos, says — 

And so I will, my 4«EKr ; 
Bat fill him now a partiag cap to Health; 
Here, poor a due libation oat to Health. 
AnolJier to Good Fortune. Fortune manages 
All the affidrs of men; bat as for Prudence, — 
That is a blind irregular deity. 

And in the same play he mentions mixing a cnpiahoncw 

of the Good Deity, as do nearly all the poets of the old 

comedy; but Nicostratns ispeaks tiins-^ 

Fill a cup quickly now to the Gtood Beity, 
And take sway lius table firam bef<»« me ; 
For 1 have eaten quite enough ; — ^I pledge 
This cup to the QoodL Deity ; — ^here, quick, 1 say. 
And take away this table from before me. 

Xenarchus, too, in his Twins, says— 

And now when I begin to nod my head. 

The oap to the Good Deity * * 

• * ♦ ♦ 

That cup, when 1 had drained it, near upset me ; 
And then the next libation duly quaff'd 
To Jove the Saylour, wholly wreck'd my boat. 
And overwhelm'd me as you see. 

And Eriphus, in his MeliboBa, says — 

Before he 'd drunk a cup to the Oood Deity, 
Or to great Jove the Saviour. 

48. And Theophrastns, in his essay on Dninkenness, says— 
^ The unmixed wine which is given at a banquet, which they 
oall the pledge-cup in honour of the Good Baity, they oiEesr in 
small quantities, as if reminding the guests of its strength, 

4b2 
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and of the liberality of the god, by the inere taste. And 
they hand it round when men are akeady full, in order that 
there may be as little as possible drunk out of it. And 
having paid adoration three times, they take it from the 
table, as if they were entreating of the gods that nothing 
may be done unbecomingly, and that they may not indulge 
in immoderate desires for this kind of dnnk, and that they 
may derive only what is honourable and useful from it." And 
Philochorus, in the second book of his Atthis,8ays — '^ And a law- 
was made at that time, that after the solid food is removed, 
a taste of the unmixed wine should be served round as a sort 
of sample of the power of the Good Deity, but that all the rest 
of the wine should be previously mixed; on which account 
the Nymphs had the name given them of Nurses of Bacchus." 
And that when the pledge-cup to the Good Deity was handed 
round, it was customary to remove the tables, is made plain 
by the wicked action of Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. For 
there was a table of gold placed before the statue of iEscula- 
pius at Syracuse; and so Dionysius, standing before it, and 
drinking a pledge-cup to the Good Deity, ordered the table 
to be removed. 

But among the Greeks, those who sacrifice to the Sun, a3> 
Fhylarchus tells us in the twelfth book of his History, make 
their libations of honey, as they never bring wine to the 
altars of the gods; saying that it is proper that the god who 
keeps the whole universe in order, and regulates everything, 
and is always going round and superintending the whole, 
should in no respect be connected with drunkenness. 

■ 49. Most writers have mentioned the Attic Scolia; and 
they are worthy also of being mentioned by me to you, on 
account of the antiquity and simple style of composition of 
the authors, and of those especially who gained a high repu- 
tation for that description of poetry, Alcaaus and Anacreon ; 
as Aristophanes says in his Daitaleis, where we find this 

line— 

Come, then; a Bcoliam ling to me. 
Of old Alcaeus or Anacreon. 

Piaxilla, the Sicyonian poetess, was also oelebratbd for the 
composition of scolia^ Now they are called scolia, not* 
because of the character of the verse in which they are 
written, as if it were o-icoXios (crooked) ; for men call also. 
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those poems written in a laxer kind of metre <ricoXta. But, 
'^ as there are three kinds of songs" (as Artemo of Cassandra 
says in the second book of his treatise on the Use of Books), 
" one or other of which comprehends everything which is sung 
at banquets; the first kind i& that which it was usual for 
the whole party to sing; the second is that which the whole 
party indeed sang, not, howeyer, together, but going round 
according to some kind of succession; the third is that which 
is ranked lowest of all, which was not sung by all the guests, 
but only by those who seemed to understand what was to be 
done, wherever they might happen to be sitting; on which 
account, as having some irreguLEuity in it beyond what the 
other kinds had, in not being sung by all the guests, either 
together or in any definite kind of succession, but just as it 
might happen, it was called o-icoXtor. And songs of this kind 
were sung when the ordinary songs, and those in which every 
one was bound to join, had come to an end. For then they 
invited all 'the more intelligent of the guests to sing some 
song worth listening to. And what they thought worth 
listening to were such songs as contained some exhorta- 
tions and sentiments which seemed useful for the purposes of 
life.'* 

50. And of these Deipnosophists, one quoted one scolium, 
and one another. And these were those which were recited — 

I. 

thoii Tritonian Pallas, ivho from heaven above 

Look'st irith. protecting eye 

Oi\ this holj city and land. 
Deign our protectress now to proTo 

From toss in var, from dread sedition's band. 
And death's untimely blow, thon and thy father Jove. 

n. 

1 sing at this glad season, of the Queen, 
Mother of Flatus, heavenJy Ceres; 
May you be ever near us, 

You and your daughter Proserpine, 

And ever as a friend 

This citadel defend. •■ 

in, 

Latona once in Delos, as they say, 

Did two great children bear, 

Apollo with the golden hair. 

Bright Phoebus, god of day. 
And Dian, mighty huntress, virgin chaste. 
On whom all womeor's trust is placed. 
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Sana ibo land ahont to Pan, Arcadia'fi king; 
Txsaa» to the 2^ymphs' loved comrade aiiig ! 

Come, Pan, and raise with me. 

The 80Dg in joyM ecstai^. 

T. 

We hsre conqiier^d aa we wonlc^ 
, The goda xewaxd na aa they riuMild, 
And rietozy bzing from. Pandroaoa * to PaUas. 

Ohp would liie gods such grace bestow. 

That opening each man's breast^ 
One might snrrey his heart, and know 

How tme the friendship that could stand tint test. 

Health's the best gift to mortal given; 

Beauty is next; the third great prize ' 

Is to grow rich, free both £rom sin and vice ; 

The fourth, to pass one's youth with friends beloved by heaven. 

And when this bad been sung^ and everybody bad been 

deligbted witb itj and when it bad been mentioned that 

even tbe incomparable Plato bad spoken of this scolium as 

one most admirably written, MyrtUus said, that Anazan- 

drides tbe comic poet bad turned it into ridicule in bis 

Treasure/^speaking thus of it — 

The man who wrote this song, whoe'er he was. 
When he call'd health the best of all possessions, 
Spoke well enough. But when the second place 
He gave to beauty, and the third to riches. 
He certainly was downright mad ; for snrefy 
Biches must-be the next best thing to heidyi. 
For who would care to be a starring beauty) 

After that, these other scolia were song — 

vm. 
'Tis'well to stand upon, the shores 
And look on others on the sea;, 
But when you once have dipp'd your oai^ 
By the present wind you must guided be» 

IX.. 

Jl crab caught a snake in his- claw. 

And thus he triumphantly spake, — 
^Hy friends must be guided by la^, 

Nor love crooked oounsela to take." 



} Pandrosos, according to Athenian mythology^ waa a daughter of 
Cecrops and AgrauUw. She waa woiahlpped at Athens, and had a 
temple near that of Minerva Polias.-~dmith, DicL Gr. and Bom. Biog. 



/ 
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I'll yma&A mj sword i& mjme boogh, 
The. nrord thiUb laid the tsmmt Iqv,. 
When paiiriotB, burning to be free. 
To JLthesB g»7« equality.^ 

XI. 

HarmodioB, hail 1 though reft of breath. 
Thou ne'er ahalt feel the stroke of deat&u 
The happy heroes' isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

zn. 
Ill wreathe the sword in myrtle bongfc, 
The sword that laid Hipparohns low. 
When at Minerra's adTerse £uie 
He knelt, and never rose again. 

zni> 
While Freedom's name is miderstood, 
You diall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your coontiy free, 
And gave her l«ws equaUl^. 



Learn, my Mend, from Admetus' story. 

All worthy friends and brave to' cherisb; 

But cowards shun when danger comes. 
For they will leave you alone to pezish. 

xr. 
jyaz of the ponderous spear, mighty son of Tdamon, 
They call you .bravest of the GkedEs, next to the great AchilleBy 
Telamon came first, and of the Ghreeks the second man . 
Was Ajax, and with him there came invincible Achilles. 

xvx. 
Would that I were an ivory lyre, 

Straek by ftir boys to great laeekus^ taste ; 
Or golden trinket pure from fioe^ . 

Worn by a lady £ur, of e^iai ehaste^ 

xvw. 

Drink witli me, and sport with me„ 

Love with me, wear crowns with me. 

Be mad with me when I am moved with rage» 

And modest when I yield to counsels sag& 

xvm. 
A scorpion, 'neath every stone doth U^, 
And secreta usually hide treachery. 



1 It is haidly necessary to si^ thai; this beantiM tncnrialdon is by 
Lord Denmaa. It is given also at p. 176 of the translation of the Gndc 
Anthology in thk serieftr 
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SIX. 

A BOW one i^com has, and wants its brother; 
And I have one fair maid, and seek another. 

- XX. 

A wanton and a bath-keeper both cherish the same fashion, 
Qiying the worthless and the good the self-same bath to wash in. 

• XXI. 

GIto Cedon wine, slaTO, and fill it np, 
If you must give each worthy man a cap. 

xxn. 
Alas ! Leipsydriam, you betray 

A host of gallant men, 
Who for their country many a day 

Have foughty and would again. 
And even when they fell, their race 
In their great actions you may trace.' 

xxui. 
The man who never will betray his friend, 
Earns- fame of which n«r earth nor heaven shall see the end. 

Some also call that a scoHum which was oomposed by 
Hybrias the Cretan; and it runs thus — 

XXIV. 

I have great wealth, a sword, and spear. 
And trusty shield beside me here ; 
With these I plough, and from the vine 
Squeeze out the heart-delighting wine ; 
They make me lord of everything. 
But they who dread the sword and spear, 
And ever trusty shield to bear, 
. Shall &11 before me on their knees, 
And worship me whene'er I please. 
And call me mighty lord and king. 

51. After this, Democritus said ; — ^But the song which was 
composed by that most learned writer, Aristotle, and addressed 
to Hermias ' of Atameus, is not a psean, as was asserted by 
Demophilus, who instituted a prosecution against the philo- 
sopher, on the ground of impiety (haying been suborned to act 

' This refers to the Alcnueonidse, who, flying from the tyranny of 
Hippias, after the death of Hipparchus, seized on and fortified the town 
Leipsydrium, on Mount Fames, and were defeated and taken by the 
Pisistratidse. — See Herod, v. 62. 

' Hermias was tyrant of Atameus and Assos, having been originally 
the minister of Eubulus, whom he sueceeded. He entertiuned Aristotle 
at his court for many years. As he endeavoured to maintain his kiag- 
dom in independence of Persia, they sent Mentor against him, who 
decoyed him to an interview by a promise of safe conduct, and then 
leized him and sent him to Artaxerxes, by whom he was pat to death, . 
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the part of accuser by Euiymedon^ who was ashamed to appear 
himjself in the business). And hf .rested the charge of impiety 
on the &ct of his haying been acbo^omed to sing at banquets 
a paean addressed to Hermias. ^ut that this song has no 
oharacteristio whatever of a peean^ ^^ut is a species of scoliunii 
I will show you plainly from itsvown language— 

O Tirtae, never but by labour to be iroiiy 
Fint object of all haman life, 
For Bach a prize as thee 
Tbere is no toil, there is no strife, 
Kor even death vhich any Greek woold shun ; 
Such is the guerdon &ir and free, 

And lasting too, with which thou dost thy followers grace,** 
Better than gold, 

Better than ueep, or e*en the glories old 
Of high descent and noble race. 
For you Jove's mighty son, great Hercules, 
Forsook a life of ease : 
' For you the Spartan brothers twain 
Sought toil and danger, following your behests 
Wi£ fearless and unw^iried breasts. « 

Your love it was that fired and gave 
To early grave 
Achilles and the giant son 
Of Salaminian Telamon. 
And now for you Atameus* pride. 
Trusting in others* faith, has nobly died ; 
But yet his name 

Shall never die, the Muses* holy train 
Shall bear him to the skies with deathless &me. 
Honouring Jove, the hospitable god, 
And honest hearts, proved frien(£ship*s blest abode. 

52. Now I don't know whether any one can detect in this 

any resemblance to a paoan^ when the author expressly states 

in it that Hermias is dead, when he says-— 

And now for you Atameus' pride. 
Trusting in others' faith, has nobly died. 

Kor has the song the burden, which all paeans have, of lo 

Psean, as that song written on Lysander the Spartan, which 

really is a paean, has; a song which Duris, in his book 

entitled The Annals of the Samians, says is sung in SamoSr 

.That also was a paean which was written in honour of Cra- 

terus the Macedonian, of which Alexinus the logician was th^ 

author, as Hermippus the pupil of Callimachus says in the 

first book of his Essay on Aristotle. And this song is sung 

at Delphi, with a boy playing the lyre as an accompaniment 
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io it The aoog, too, addreaaed to Agemon of Corinth, the 
father of Alcyone^ vhioh the CoiinthiezuEi soDg, contains the 
buvden of the paeaiw And this burden, too, is even added by 
Polemo Peri^getes to his letter addreflaed to A.wmthiiM. The 
aong also -which the Rhodians aing^ addreaaed ta Ptolemy the 
first king of Egypt, is a peui : for it contams tibe burden 
lo Pssan, as Georgpa tells ns in his eaaay on the Sacrifices at 
Ehodes. And Philochorus aaya that the Athenians sing 
paoans in honour of Antigonus and Demetrius, which were 
composed by Hennippus of Gyzicus, on an occasion when a 
great many poets had a contest as to which could compose 
the finest psaan, and the victory was adjudged to Her- 
mippus. And, indeed, Aristotle himself, in his Defence of 
himself fi:om this accusation of impiety, (unless the speech is 
a spurious one,) says — '^ For if I had wished to o&x sacrifice 
to Hermias as an immortal being, I should never have built 
him a tomb as a mortal; nor if I had wished to make him 
out to be a god, should I have honoured him with funeral 
obsequies like a man«" 

53. When Democritus had said this, Cynnlcas said; — Why 
do you remind me of those cycHo poems, to use the words 
of your fiiend Fhilo, when you never ought to say anything 
serious or important in the presence of l^is glutton Ulpianl 
For he prefers lascivious songs to dignified ones; such, for 
instance, as those which are ^^ed Locrian song^ which are 
of a debauched sort of character, such as — 

Do yoa not hdi wnna pleainra nowt 
Do not betnif me, I entseat joiu 
Bise ap before the xnaa comes back^ 
Lest he should ill-treat yoa and me. 
*Tui moniiiig> nim, dost thoa not see 
The daylight thzoaghthfi windows f 

And all PhoBnicia*is full of songs of this Mnd; and he him- 
self, when theare^ used to go about playing on the fittte iHth 
the men who sing isolabrL^ And there is good aiothority, 
Ulpian, for this word koKafipou For Demetrius the Scepaian, 
in the tenth book of his l^rojan Array, speaks thus: — 
-^ Ctesiphon the Athenian, who was a eomposer of the songs 
eaUed icoXo^po^ was made by Attains^ who snooeeded Fhiie^ 
tasrus as king of Pergamns, judge of all his subjects in the 

* Colabri were a sort of song to which the anned dano6 ealled jcoAa- 
^l^pMju^ waa danead. 
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^olian disfxiot* And the same writer, in the nineteenth 
book of the same work, says that Seleucus the composer of 
meny songs was the son of Mnesiptolemns, who was an 
Mstorian, and who had great interest with ihat Antiochns 
who was snmamed the Great. And it was Tery mudi the 
fiushioa to sing this song of hu— 

I will choose a single I^e, 

That is better than a wife r 
Friends in war a man stand by. 
While t)ie wi& attipi at home to cry. 

54. And after thie^ looking towards Ulpian, he said ; — 
But since you are out of humour with me, I -wiXi explain to 
you what the Syrbensean chorus is. And Ulpian said ; — Do 
you think, you wreteh, that I am acgry at what you say, or 
even that I pay the least attention to it, you shameless 
hound 9 But since you profess to teach me something, I will 
make a truce with yqji, not for thirty, but for a hundred 
years; only tell me what the Syrbenssaii choros is. Then, 
said he, Clearchus, my good Mend, in the second book of 
his treatise on Education, writes thus — ^'^ There remains the 
Syrbensean chorus, in which every one is boimd to sing 
whatever he pleases, without paying the least attention to 
the man who sits in the post of honour and leads the chorus. 
And indeed he is only a more noisy j^pectator.*' And in the 
words of Matron the parodist — 

For all those men who heroes were of old, 
JSnbeufi^ and Hermogenes^ and Philip,, 
Are dead, and settlers in dark Hate's leslms; 
Bat Cleonicns has a Ii& secure 
From ail th' attacks of age ; he 's deeply skill'd 
In all thai: bards or theatres conoema; 
And even now he 's dead, gnat Proaecpine 
Allows his Yoioe atill to be heacd on earth. 

But you, even while you are alive, ask questions about every- 
thing, but never give information on any subject yourself. 
And he repUed, who ...» 1 while the truce between us lasts. 

55, And Cynulcus said; — ^There have been many poets who 
have applied themselves to the composition of parodies, my 
good friend; of whom the most celebrated was Eubcsus of 
Pares, who lived in the time of Philip ; and he is the man who 
attacked the Athenians a great deal AH four books of his 
Parodies are preserved. And Umbn also mentions him, in 
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l^e first book of Ms Silli, But Polemo, in the twelfth book of 

bis Argumept agaiiist Timseus, speakmg of the men who have 

written parodies^ writes thus — "And I i^ould call Bc&otus and 

EuboQuSy who wrote parodies, men of great reputation, on ao* 

count of their cleverness in sportive composition^ and I consider 

that they surpass those ancient poets whose followers they were. 

Now, the invention of this kind of poetry we must attribute to 

Hipponar the Iambic poet^ For he writes thus, in his Hexa* 

meters,—- 

Muse, sing me now the praises of Enirmedon, 
That great Ghaiybdis of the sea, who holds 
A sword within his stomach, never weary 
With eating. Tell me how the votes may pass 
Condemning him to death, bj public judgment, 
On the lond-sounding diore of the barren sea, 

Epicharmus of Syracuse also uses the same kind of poetzy, in 

a small degree, in some of his plays; and so does Cratinus, a 

poet of the old Comedy, in his Euni^se, and so also does his 

contemporary, Hegemon of Thasos, whom ^they used to call 

Lentil. For he writes thus—* 

And when I Thasos reached they took up filth, 
And pelted me therewith, by which aroused 
Thus a bystander spoke with pitiless heart : — 
O most accursed of men, who e'er advised you 
To put such dirty feet in such fine slippers 1 

'. And quickly I did this brief answer make : — 

'Twas gain that moved me, though against my will, 

(But I am old ;) and bitter penury; 

Which many Thasians also drives on shipboard, 

lU-manner'd youths, and long-ruln*d old men: 

Who now sing worthless songs about the place. 

Those men I joined when fit for nothing else; 

But I will not depart again for gain, 

But doing nothing wrong, I '11 here deposit 

My lovely money among the Thasians : 

L^ any of the Grecian dames at home 

Should be enraged when they behold my wife 

Making Greek bread, a poor and scanty meal. 

Or if they see a cheesecake small, should say, — 

^ Philion, who sang the ' Fiierce Attack * at Athens, 

Got fifty drachmas, and yet this is iJl 

That you sent home." — While I was thinking thus. 

And in my mind revolving all these things, 

PaUas Minerva at my side appear*d. 

And touch'd me with her golaen sceptre, saying, 

" O miserable and ill-treated man, • 

, Poor Lentil, haste thee to the sacred games." 

Then I took heart, and sang a louder strain. 
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56. " Hermippuij also, the poet of the old Comedy, composed 
parodies. But the first writer of this kind who ever de- 
scended into the arena of theatrical contests was Hegemon, 
and he gained the prize at Athens for several parodies; and 
among them, for his Battle of the Giants. He also wrote a 
comedy in the ancient fashion, which is called Philinna. 
Eubcetls abo was a man who exhibited a good deal of wit in 
his poems ;' as, for instance, speaking about the Battle of the* 
Bath% he said— « 

They one another smote with bnusen iyx^h^h 

[as if cyxcta, instead of meaning a spear, were derived from 

e/xcof to pour in.] And speaking of a barber who was being 

abused by a potter on account of some woman, he said — 

But seize not, valiant barber, on this prize, 
Nor thoa Achillea. •«..•• ^ 

And that these men were held in high estimation among the 
Sicilians, we leam from Alexander the iBtolian, a composer 
of tragedies, who, in an elegy, speaks as follows :-^ 

The man whom fierce Agathocles did drive 

An exile from his land, was nobly bom 

Of an old line of famous ancestors. 

And from his early youth he lived among 

The foreign visitors ; and thoroughly learnt 

The dulcet music of Mimnermus' lyre. 

And folloVd his example ; — and he wrote. 

In imitation of great Homer's verse, 

The deeds of cobblers, and base shameless thieves, 

Jesting with highly-praised felicity. 

Loved by the citizens of fair Syracuse. 

But he who once has heard Boeotus' song, 

Will find but little pleasure in Eubodus." 

57, After all this discussion had been entered into on 
many occasions, once when evening overtook us, one of us 
said, — Boy, bring a light (Xvxyeiav). But some one else used the 
word \vxy€(ikf and a thira called it Aof^vui?, saying that that 
was the proper name for a torch made of bark; another called 
it wavos; and another <l>av6^. — This one used the word 
Xvxyouxoif and that one Xi^o?- Some one else again said cXan;, 
and another said cXavai, insisting on it that that was the 
proper name for a lamp, being derived frome IXitj, brightness; 

^ This is a parody on Iliad, i. 275, — 

Mf^c ah t6v^ AyMs irtp iiw, ditoalp€o Ko6piip, 
where Euboeus changes Kolpip^, maiden, into KovptV, barber. 
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and QTging that Neanihes used this word in the first book of 
bis Hifitoiy of Attilus. Others, agsdn, of the party nmde use 
of whatever other words they fioicied ; so that there was no 
ordinary noise ; while all were vying wltih one anottier in 
adducing every sort of argument which bore upon the ques- 
tion. For one man said that Silenus, the dictionazy-maker, 
mentioned that the Athenians call lamps ^omiu But Tima- 
ohidas of Bhodes asserts that for ^okos, the word more pro- 
perly used is 8e\erpov, being a sort of lantern which young 
men use when out at night, and which they themsdves call 
cAarac But Amerias for ^ras uses tibe word ypafiuv. And 
this word is thus explained by Seleucus : — " Vpafiwi^ is a stick 
of ilex or common oak, which^ being pounded and split, is set 
on fire, and used to give light to travellers. Accordingly 
Theodoridas of Syracuse^ in his Centams, which is a dithy* 
iambic po^n, says — 

The pitch dropp'd down benesCh the ypdOux, 
As if from torcheB. 

Strattis also^ mentions the ypdfiui in his Phcenician Women." 

58. But- that what are now called ^oi^ol used to be called 

Xv)(yovxoi, we learn from Aristophanes, in his JEolosicon — 

I see the light shiniDg all o'er his cloak. 
As from a new Kvxvovxos, 

And, in the second edition of the Niobua, having already used 
the word Xt^ov^^os, he writes— 

Alas, unhappy man t mj K^uv^slost; 

after which, he adds — 

* • « * 

And, in his play called The Dramas, he calls the same thing 

Xv^tSiov, in the following lines — 

But you all lie 
Fast as a candle in a candlestick (kuxyi^utv). 

Plato also, in his Long Night, says — 

The undertakers sure will have Xvxyovxou 

And Pherecrates, in his Slave Teacher, writes — 

Make haste and go, for now the night descends, 

And bring a lantern {\vxvovxoy) with a candle famished. 

Alexis too, in his Forbidden Thing, says — 

So taking out the candle irom the lantern {KOxvioy), 
He very nearly set himself on fire, 
Carrying the light beneath his arm much nearer 
His clothes thw any need at all required. 
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An«L Eumelus, in his Mtirdered Man . . . , liaying said first — 

A. Take now a pitchfork and a laatem {i^vxv^aif)^ 
adds — 

B. Bat I now in my right hand hold this fork. 
An iron weapon 'gainst the monsten of tiie sea; 
And this light too, a well-lit horn hntan (A^jimr). 

And AlexiB sajef, in his Midon — 

The man who first inrented the idea 

Of walking out by night with snch a lantern (AwX'Wxov), 

Was very careM not to hurt his fingers. • * 

5Q. But the same Alexis says, in Ms Fanatio — 

I think that some of those I meet will blame 
For being drunk so early in the day; 
Bat yet 1 pray you where's a hmtem (^oj^s) equal 
. To the sweet light of the eternal suni 

And Anaxandrides, in his Insolence, saytt— • 

Will you take your lantern {(pcoftfyynoiw, and quickly 
Light me a candle {K&xwv) % 

But others assert that it is a lamp wbicli is properly called 

^MEFog. And others assert that ^ofos means a bundle of 

matches made of split wood. Menander sajs, in his OousinB-^ 

This ^6s is qtdte full of water now, 

1 must not shuke (o'e(») it, but throw it away (^oo'c(w). 

And Nicostratus, in his Fellow-Countrymen, says — 

For when this vintner in our neighbourhood 
Sells any one some wine, or e'en a ^ayds, 
Or -vinegar, he always gives him water. 

And PhilippideSy in his Women Sailing together, says — 

JL. The ^6s did not give a bit of light. 

JJ. Well, then, you wretched man, could not you blow it ^ 

60. Pherecrates, in his Orapatalli, calls -what we now call 

Av^iOy Xvxytujy, in this line— 

A. Where were these Xvx>'^^™^®^ 

R In Etrozia. 

For there were a gr^t many manu&ctories in Etmria^ as the 
Etrurians were exceedingly fond of works of art Aristo* 
phaneSy in his Knights, says — 

Binding three long straight darts together, 

We use them for a torch (\vx>^)' 

And Biphilus, in his Ignorance, say»^ 

We lit a candle {Kixvov), and then sought a candlestick {k^x^^^^^). 
And Euphorion, in his Historic Commentaries, says that the 
young Bionysius the tyrant of Sicily dedicated, in the Pry- 
taneum at Tarentum, a candlestick capable of containing as 
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great a number of candles as there are days in a year. And 
Hermippus the comic poet, in his Iambics, speaks of-«- 

A military candlestick well put together. 

And, in his play called The Grooms, he says— • 

Here, lamp (Kuxvi^ioy), show me my road on the right hand. 
Now, TToi/os was a name given to wood cut into splinters and 
bound together, which they used for a torch : Menander, iu 
his Cousins, sd>ys — 

He enter'd, and cried ont, 
" Ilayhy, K^vop, Kvxvodxov, any light — ** 
Making one into many. 

And Diphilus, in his Soldier, says— 

But now this iravds is quite full of water. 

And before them ^^schylus, in his Agamemnon, had used the 

word Travos— 

* . ¥k » » « 1 

61. Alexis, too, uses the word ^XoXi^vov^ov, and perhapg 
this is the same thing as that which is caJled by Theopompus 
ofi^kixTKoKvxyvov. But Philyllius calls XafjiirdSes, SoSc?. But the 
Xyx^os, or candle, is not an ancient invention ; for the ancients 
used the light of torches and other things made of wood. 
Phrynichus, however, says — 

Put out the Tiuxi'ov, 

* * «■ « » 

Plato too, in his Long Night, says — 

And then upon the top he '11 have a candle. 
Bright with two wicks. 

And these candles with two wicks are mentioned also by Me« 

tagenes, in his Man fond of Sacrificing ; and by Philonides in 

his Buskins. But Clitarchus, in his Dictionary, says that 

the Bhodians give the name of Xjo(I>vI^ to a torch made of the 

bark of the vine. But Homer calLs torches Sctou — 

The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands {ZfraX), 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day, 
Sour he departs, and quits th' untasted prey.' 

1 There is a hiatus here in the text of Athenseus, but he refers to 
Ag. 284,— 

fjL^yay 8i tov^ ix yfyrov rptrov 
ABtoor oihros Zriv6i ^tBi^aro, 

where Clytnmnestra is speaking of the beacon fires, which had conreyed 
to her the intelligence of the f^ of Troy. 
> Iliad, ivii. 663. 
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A torch was also called tKayrj, as Amerias tells us; but Ni^ 
cander of Colophon says that iXavrf means a bundle of rushes* 
Herodotus uses the word in the neuter plural, Xvxya, i^ the 
second book of his History. 

Cephisodorus, in his Pig, uses the word Xvxyf^tfh ^^r what 
most people call Xi^oxavrto, the lighting of candles. 

AndCynulcus, who was always attacking Ulpian, said j — But 
now, my fine supper-giver, buy me some candles fdr a penny, 
that, like the good Agathon, I may quote this line of the 
admirable Aristophanes — 

Bring now, as Agathon says, the shining torches (vci^kcu) ; 

and when he had said this — 

Patting his tail between his lion's feet, 

he left the party, being very sleepy. 

62. Then, when many of the guests cried out lo Psean, 
Pontianus said; — I wish, my fnendiB,tQ learn from you whether 
lo Psean is a proverb, or the burden of a song, or what else 
it is. And Bemocritus replied;— Clearchus the Solensian, 
inferior to none of the pupils of the wise Aristotle, in the first 
book of his treatise on Proverbs, says that '^ Latona, when she 
was taking ApoUo and Diana from Chalcis in Euboea to 
Delphi, came to the cave which was called the cave of the 
Python. And when the Python attacked them, Latona, hold- 
ing one of her children in her arms, got upon the stone which 
even now lies at the foot of the brazen statue of Latona, which 
is dedicated as a representation of what then took place near 
the Plane-tree at Delphi, and cried out *I^ vai; (and Apollo 
happened to have his bow in hand;) and this is the same aO-- 
if she had said "Aifiie, ^e, 9ra^ or BaXe, vat, Shoot, boy. And from 
this day "'Ic, vaZ and *Ie, 7raco>v arose. But some people, slightly^ 
altering the word, use it as IC sort of proverbial exclamatioix 
to avert evils, and say irj irauisy, instead of "'Ic, mi Attd many 
also, when they have completed any undertaking, say, as a sort 
of proverb, 117 iraiwv; but since it is an expression that is: 
fiikmiliar to us it is forgotten that it is a proverb, and they 
who use it are not aware that they are uttering a proverb.'* 

But as for what Heraclides of Pontus says, that is clearly* 
a mistake, " That the god himself, while offering a libation, 
thrice cried out irj irauuv, Itf iraioiv." From a belief in. which 
Statement he refers the trimeter verse, as it is called, to the 
god, saying ^' that each of these metres belongs to the god; 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. 4 
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becaxLse when the first two syllables are made long, trf muwt, it 
becomes a heroic verse^ but when they are pronounced short 
it is an iambic, and thus it is plain that we must attribute the 
iambic to him. And as the restore short, if any one makea 
the last two syllables of the verse long, that makes a Hippo- 
nactean iambic. 

63. And after thlB» when we also were about to leave the 
party, the slaves came in bringing, one an incense burner, 
and another . • . • 

For it was the custom for the guests to rise up and offer a 
libation, and then to give the rest of the unmixed wine to the 
boyi who brought it to them to drink. 

Ariphron the Sicyonian composed this Psean to Health — 

holiest Health, all other gods ezcelling, 
May I be ever blest 

With thy kind favour, and for all the rest 
Of life I pray thee ne'er desert tny dwelling ; 
For if riches pleasure bring, 
Or the power of a king, 
Or children smiling round the board, 
Or partner honoui'd and adored, 
Or any other joy 

Which the all-bonnteous gods employ 
To raise the hearts of men, 
Consoling them for long laborious pain ; 
All their chief brightness owe, kind Health, to you ; 
You are the Graces* spring, 
'Tis you the only real bliss can bring, 

And no maa 's blest when you are not in view, 

* » * » » 

64. They know.— ^For Sopater the faxoe-writer, in his play 
entitled The Lentil, speaks thus — 

1 can both carve and drink Etruscan wine, 
In dne proportion mix'd. 

These things, my good Timocrates, are not, as Plato says, 
the sportive conversations of Socrates in his youth and 
beauty, ^ut the serious discussions of the Deipnosophists ; 
for, as Dionysius the Brazen says, — ^^ 

What, whether you begin or end a work, 
V 'Is better than the thing you most require 1 



POETICAL FRAGMENTS 

QUOTED BY ATHENJEUS, 
BXVDBBED INTO BNOLIEB TSB8I BT TABI0U8 AUTHORS. 



Apollodobus. (Book i § 4, p. 4.) 

Teebb is a certain hospitable air 

In a friend's house, that tells me I am welcome : 

The porter opens to me with a snule ; 

The yard dog wags his tail, the servant runs, 

Beats up the cushion, spreads the couch, and says — 

**Sit down, good Sir !" e*er I can say I'm weary. 

Cumberland. 



Abohestratus. (Book i. § 7, p. 7.) 

I write these precepts for immortal Greece, 

That round a table delicately spread, 

Oy three, or four, nmy sit in choice repast^ 

Or five at most. Who otherwise shall dine. 

Are like a troop marauding for their prey. — D' Israeli. 



Abohilochus. (Book i. § 14, p. 11.) 

■ Faith ! but you quaff 
The grape's pure juice to a most merry tune, 
And cram your hungry maw most rav'nously. 
And pay for 't — ^not a doit. But mark me, Sirrah ! 
Tou come not here invited, as a friend. 
Your appetite is gross ; — ^your god 's your belly ; — 
Your mind, your very soul, incorpsed with gluttony'^ 
Till you have lost all shame.— J. Bailey. 

4c2 
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Aristophanes. (Book i. § 55, p. 50.) 

For the Athenian people neither love 

Harsh crabbed bards^ nor crabbed Pramniah wines. 

Which pinch the face up and the belly too ; 

But mild, sweet-smelling, nectar-dropping cups. — Walsh, 



DiPHiLTJS. (Book ii. § 2, p. 58.) J 

Oh ! friend to the wise, to the children of song, 
Take me with thee, thou wisest and sweetest, along ; 
To the humble, the lowly, proud thoughts dost thou bring. 
For the wretch who has thee is as blythe as 9> king : 
From the brows of the sage, in thy humorous play, 
Thou dost smooth every furrow, every wrinkle away ; 
To the weak thou giv'st strength, to the mendicant gold, 
And a slave warm'd by thee as a lion is bold. 

J. A. St. John. 



EuBULUS. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

Three cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 

The first of these for constitution's sake ; 

The second to the girl he loves the best ; 

The third and last to lull him to his rest, 

Then home to bed ! but if a fourth he pours^ 

That is the cup of folly, and not ours; , 

Loud noisy talking on the fifth atten(^ ; 

The sixth breeds feuds and falling-out of friends; 

Seven beget blows and fitces stain'd with gore ; 

Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door; 

Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 

And the swilled sot drops senseless to the ground. 

Cumberland. 



Epicharmus. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

A, After aajsrifice^ then came feasting. 

£. Beautiful, by Jupiter ! 

A, After feasting drink we merrily. 

JS. Charming ! I do truly think. 
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A, After drinking, follow'd revelry: after revelry, the 

whole hog : 
After the whole hog, the justice : after that the sentence dire : 
After which, chains, fetters, fines, — ^all that, and all that, and 

all that. — J. Bailey. 



Bacchtlides. (Book ii. § 10, p. 65.) 

The goblet's sweet compulsion moves 
The softenM mind to melting loves. 
The hope of Venus warms the soul. 
Mingling in Bacchus* gifted bowl ; 
And buoyant lifts in lightest air 
The soaring thoughts of human care. 
Who sips the grape, with single blow 
Lays the city's rampire low; 
Flush'd with the vision of his mind 
He acts the monarch o'er mankind. 
His bright'ning roofs now gleam on high, 
All bumish'd gold and ivory : 
Corn-freighted ships &om Egypt's shore 
Waft to his feet the golden ore : 
Thus, while the frenzying draught he sips, 
His heart is bounding to his lips.-^ELTON« 

The same. 

Thirsty comrade ! wouldst thou know 
All the raptures that do flow 
From those sweet compulsive rules 
Of our ancient drinking schools — 
First, the precious draught shall raise 
Amorous thoughts in giddy maze, 
Mingling Bacchus' present treasure 
With the hopes of higher pleasure. 
Nezt, shall chase through empty air 
All th' intolerant host of Care ; ^ 

Give thee conquest, riches, power ; 
Bid thee scale the guarded tower ; 
Bid thee reign o'er land and sea 
With unquestion'd sov'reignty. 
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Thowthy palace 8ha2t behold. 
Bright with ivory and gold ; 
While each ship that ploughs the main^ 
Fill'd with Egypt's choioest graiiiy 
Shall unload her pon'drous store, 
Thirsty comrade ! at thy door. 



Ephippos. (Book ii. § 30, p. 79.) 

How I delight 
To spring upon the dainty coverlets ; 
Breathing the perfume of the rose^ and steep'd 
In tears of myrrh 1 — J. A. St. John. 



Alexis. (Book IL § 44, p. 90.) 

Mean my husband is, and poor, 

And my blooming days are o'er. 

Children have we two, — a boy, 

Papa's pet and mamma*s joy ; 

And a girl, so tight and small, 

With her nurse ; — ^that 's five in all : 

Tet, alas ! alas 1 have we 

Belly timber but for three ! 

Two must, therefore, often make 

Scanty meal on barley-cake ; 

And sometimes, when nought appears 

On the board, we sup on tears. 

My good man, once so strong and hale, 

On this fare grows very pale ; 

For our best and daintiest cheer. 

Through the bright hsJf of the yeai^ 

Is but acorns, onions, peas, 

Ochros, lupines, radishes. 

Vetches, wild pears nine or ten, 

Wfth a locust now and then. 

As to figs, the Phrygian treat, 

Fit for Jove's own guests to eat, 

They, when happier moments shine, — 

They, the Attic figs^ are mine. — J. A St. John. 
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Epiorates. (Book ii. § 54, p. 98.) 

A. I pray you, Sir, (for I perceive you leam'd 
In these grave matters,) let my ignorance suck 
Some profit from your courtesy, and tell me 
What are your. wise philosophers engaged in. 
Your Plato, Menedemus and Speusippus? 
What mighty mysteries have they in projection ? 
What new discoveries may the world expect 
From their profound researches 1 1 conjure you. 
By Earth, our common mother, to impart them 1 

B. Sir, you shall know at our great festival 
I was myself their hearer, and so much 

As I there heard will presently disclose, 

So you will give it ears, for I must speak 

Of things perchance surpassing your belief, 

So strange they will appear; but so it happen'd. 

That these most sage Academicians sate 

In solemn consultation — on a cabbage. 

A. A cabbage I what did they discover there ? ' 
JS. Oh, Sir, your cabbage hath its sex and gender. 

Its provinces, prerogatives and ranks, 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many questions 

As it does maggots. All the younger fry 

Stood dumb with expectation and respect,^ 

Wond'ring what this same cabbage should bring forth l 

The Lecturer eyed them round, whereat a youth 

Took heart, and breaking first the awful silence. 

Humbly craved leave to think — that it was roimd : 

The cause was now at issue, and a second 

Opined it was an herb. — A third conceived 

With due submission it might be a plant. 

The difference methought was such, that each 

Might keep his own opinion and be right ; 

But soon a bolder voice broke up the council. 

And, stepping forward, a Sicilian quack 

Told them their question was abuse of time,—* 

It was a cabbage, neither more nor less, 

And they were fools to prate so much about it. 

Insolent wretch ! amazement seized the troop. 

Clamour and wrath and tumult raged amain, 
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Till Plato, trembling for his own philosophy^ 
And calmly praying patience of the court, . 
Took up the cabbage and adjoum'd the cause. 

^ OUUBSBLAND, 



EuBiPiDBS, (Book ii. § 57, p. 101.) 

Brigbt wanderer through the eternal way, 
Has sight so sad as that which now 
Bedims the splendour of thy ray, 
E'er bid the streams of sorrow flow 1 
Here, side by side, in death are laid 
Two darling boys, their mother's care ; 
And here their sister, youthful maid, 
Near her who nursed and thought them fair. 

J. A. St. Johit. 



Menandeb. (Book ii. § 80, p. 119.) 

A bore it is to take pot-luck, with welcome frank and hearty. 
All at the board round which is placed a downright £simily- 

party. 
Old daddy seizes first the cup, and so begins his story. 
And lectures on, with saws and jokes — a Mentor in his glory. 
The mother next, and giundam too, confound you with their 

babble ; 
And worse and worse, the grandam's sire will mump, and 

grunt, and gabble ; 
His daughter with her toothless gums, lisps out, *' The dear 

old fellow 1 " 
And round and round the dotard nods, as &ist as he grows 

mellow. — Anon, 

The same. 

From family repasts. 
Where all the guests claim kin, — nephews and uncles, 
And aunts and cousins to the fifth remove 1 
First you've the sire, a goblet in his hand. 
And he deals out his dole of admonition ; — 
Then comes my lady-mother, a mere homily 
Eeproof and exhortation ! — ^at her heels 
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The aunt slips in a word of pious precept. 

The grandsire last — a bass voice among trebles, 

Thunder succeeding whispers, fires away. 

!^ach pause between, his age^ partner fills 

With "lack-a-day !" "good sooth !" and " dearest dear !** 

The dotard's head meantime for ever nods, 

Encouraging her drivelling. — ^Anon^ 

Aristophanes, (Book iii. § 7, p. 126.) 

There is no kind of fig^ 

Whether little or big, 
Save the Spartan, which here does not grow ; 

But this, though quite small, 

Swells with hatred and gall, 
A stem foe to the Demos, I trow.---J. A. St. John. 



Stesichorus. (Book iii. § 21, p. 136.) 

Many a yellow quince was there 

Piled upon the regal chair, 

Many a verdant myrtle-bough, 

Many a rose-crown featly wreathed, 

With twisted violets that grow 

Where the breath of spring has breathed. 

J, A. St. John. 



Antiqonus. (Book iii. § 22, p, 137.) 

where is the maiden, sweeter far 
Than the ruddy fruits of Ephyr^ are, 
When the winds of summer have o'er them blown, 
And their cheeks with autumn's gold have been strown ! 

J. A. St. John. 

Antiphane^ (Book iii. § 27, p. 140.) 

A, 'Twould be absurd to speak of what 's to eat, 
As if you thought of such things j but, fair maid, 
Take of these apples. 

J?. Oh, how beautiful 1 
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A, They are, indeed, since hither they but lately 
Have qome from the great king. 

B, By Phosphoros ! 

I could have thought them from the Hesperian bowery 
Wher(9 th' apples are of gold 

A. There are but three. 

B, The beautiful. is nowhere plentiftd. — J. A. St. Johx. 



Aristophanes. (Book iii. § 33, p. 145.) 

Then every soul of them sat open-mouth*d, 

Like roasted oysters gaping in a row. — J. H. Frbbb. 



Abohestratds. (Book iii. § 44, p. 154.) 

For mussels you must go to iEnos ; oysters 

You'll find best at Abydos. Parion 

Eejoices in its urchins ; but if cockles 

Gigantic and sweet-tasted you would eat, 

A voyage must be made to Mitylene, 

Or the Ambracian Gul^ where they abound 

With many other dainties. At Messina, 

Near to the Faro, are pelonan conchs, 

Nor are those bad you find near Ephesos ; 

For Tethyan oysters, go to Chalcedon j 

But for the Heralds, may Zeus overwhelm them 

Both in the sea and in the agora ! 

Aye, all except my old friend Agathon, 

Who in the midst of Lesbian vineyards dwells; 

J. A. St. John. 



DAMOXBNua (Book iii. § 60, p. 170.) 

Master Cook, Behold in me a pupil of the school 
Of the sage Epicurus. 

Friend, Thou a sage ! 

M, (7. Ay I Epicurus too was sure a cook, 
And knew the sovereign good. Nature his study. 
While practice perfected his theory. 
Divine philosophy alone can teach 



w^ 
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The difference which the fish Gloci9ctu shears 

In winter and in sammar : how to learn 

Which fish to choose^ when set the Pleiades, 

And at the solstice. *Tis diange of seasons 

Which threats mankind, and shakes their changeful frame. 

This dost thou comprehend f Know, what we use 

In season, is most seasonably good ! 

Friend, Most learned cook, who can obsehre these canons t 

M. C, And therefore phlegm and colics make a man 
A most indecent guest. The aliment 
Dress'd in my kitchen is true aliment; 
Light of digestion easily it passes ; 
The chyle soft-blending from the juicy food 
Bepairs the solids. 

Friend. Ah ! the chyle ! the solids ! 

Thou new Democritus ! thou sage of medicine ! 
Versed in the mysteries of the latric art ! 

M, C. Now mark the blunders of our vulgar cooks. 
See them prepare a dish of various fish, 
Showering profuse the pounded Indian grain. 
An overpowering vapour, gallimaufry, 
A multitude confused of pothering odours ! 
But, know, the genius of the art consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct; 
And not in washing plates to free from smoke. 
I never enter in my kitchen, I ! 
But sit apart, and in the cool direct, 
Observant of what passes, scullions' toil. 

Friend, What dost thou there ? 

M. G. I guide the mighty whole ; 

Explore the causes, prophesy the dish. 
'Tis thus I speak : " Leave, leave that ponderous ham; 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 
Beneath those lobster patties ; patient here, 
Fix*d as a statue, skim, incessant skim. 
Steep well this small Glociscus in its sauce. 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender; 
This eel requires more salt and marjoram; 
Roast well that piece of kid on either side 
Equal ; that sweetbread boil not over much.** 
'Tis thus, my friend, I make the concert play.. 
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Friend. man of science ! 'tis thy babble kills ! 

M, G, And then no useless dish my table crowds } 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just 

Friend, Ha ! what means this ? 

M. (7. Divinest music all i 

As in a concert instruments resound, 
My ordered dishes in their courses chime, 
So Epicurus dictated the art 
Of sweet Yohiptuousness, and ate in orderly 
Musing delighted o'er the sovereign good I 
Let raving Stoics in a labyrinth 
Run after virtue; they slmll find no end. 
Thou, what is foreign to mankind, abjure. — D' Israeli. 



Bato.^ (Book iii. § 61, p. 171.) 

Father, Thou hast destroy*d the morals of my son, 
And tum'd his mind, not so disposed, to vice. 
Unholy pedagogue ! With morning drams, 
A filthy custom, which he caught firom thee, 
Clean from his foi-mer practice, now he saps 
His youthful vigour. Is it thus you school him ? 

Sophist, And if I did, what harms him ? Why complain you! 
He does but follow what the wise prescribe. 
The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, the best of all good things on earth ; 
And how but thus can pleasure be obtained? 

Faiher, Virtue will give it him. 

Sophist, And what but virtue 

.Is our philosophy ? When have you met 
One of our sect flush'd and disguised with wine ? 
Or one, but one of those you tax so roundly, 
On whom to fix a fault } 

Father^ Not one, but all. 

All, who march forth with supercilious brow 
High arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds. 
Like constables in quest of rogues and outlaws, 
To find that prodigy in human nature, 
A wise and perfect man 1 What is your science 
But kitchen-science? wisely to descant 

^ According to some, Plato. 
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TJpon the choice bits of a savoury carp, 

And prove by logic that his ^wmmum honum 

Lies in his head ; there you can lecture well, 

And, whilst your grey-beards wag, the gaping guest 

Sits wondering with a foolish face of praise. — Cumberland. 



Antiphanes. (Book iii. § 62, p. 172.) 

O, what a fool is he, 
Who dreams about stability, or thinks. 
Good esisy dolt ! that aught in life 's secure I 
Security ! — either a loan is ask'd ; 
Then hoiise and all that it contains are gone 
At one fell sweep — or you've a suit to meet, 
And Law and Ruin ever are twin-brothers. — 
Art named to a general's post ? fines, penalties. 
And debts upon the heels of office follow. 
Do the stage-charges fall upon you ? good : 
The chorus must go clad in spangled robes, 
Yourself may pace in rags. Far happier he 
Who 's named a trierarch : — ^he buys a halter 
And wisely balks at once th' expensive office. — 
Sleeping or waking, on the sea or land, 
Among your menials or before your foes, 
Danger and Insecurity are with you. 
The very table, charged with viands, is 
Mere mock'ry oft; — ogives promise to the eye, 
And breaks it to the lip. Is there nought safe then ? 
Yes, by the gods, — that which has pass*d the teeth, 
And is in a state of deglutition : reckon 
Yourself secure of that, and that alone : 
All else is fleet, precarious, insecure. — Mitchell. 



Alexis* (Book iii. § 86, p. 194.) 

A. I must have all accounted for : 
Item by item, charge by chaise ; or look ye : — 
There 's not a stiver to be had from me» 
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£, 'Tis but a £ur demand. 

!i. What hoa I within there ! [CalU to his servant. 

My style and tablets. (^StyU and tablets are hrotigkt,) 

Now^ Sir, to your reckoning. 
B, To salt a herring — ^price — ^two &rthing8 — 

A, Good* [Writes. 

B, To mussels — ^three — 

A, Ko villany as yet. [Writes, 

B. Item, to eela— one obol — 

A. Still you're guiltless. [Writes. 

B, Next came the radishes ; yourselves allow'd — 
A. And we retract not — they were delicate 

And good. 
A For these I touch two obols. 

A, [Aside.^ Tush I 
The praise is in the bill — better our palates 

Had been less riotous — onward. 

B. To a rand 

Of tunny fish — ^this charge will break a sixpence. 

A. Dealst on the square? no filching? — no purloining? — 

B, No, not a doit — thou'rt green, good fellow, green; 
And a mere novice yet in market-prices. 

"Why, man, the palmer-worms have fix'd their teeth 
Upon the kitchen-herbs. 

A. Ergo, salt fish 

Bears twice its usual price — call you that logic ? 

B, Nay, if you've doubts — to the fishmonger straight, — 
He lives and will resolve them. — To a conger-eel — 

Ten obols. 

A, I have nothing to object i] 
Proceed. 

B. Item, broil'd fish— a drachma. 

A, Fie on*t !— 
I was a man, and here 's the fever come 

With double force. 

B, There 's wine too in the bill, 
Bought when my masters were well half-seas over — 
Three pitchers, at ten obols to the pitcher. — MitcheUi. 
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Matron.* (Book iy. § 13, p. 220.) 

The feast, for cookery's various cates renown*d, 
By Attic host bestow'd, Muse ! resound. 
There too I went, with hunger in my train, 
And saw the loaves by hundreds pour'd amain, 
Beauteous to view, and vast beyond compare. 
Whiter than snow, and sweet as wheaten fare. 

Then all to pot-herbs stretch'd their hands in haste. 
But various viands lured my nicer taste ; 
Choice bulbs, asparagus, and, daintier yet. 
Fat oysters help my appetite to whet. 

Like Thetis* self, the silver-footed dame — 
Great Nereus' daughter, curly cuttle came ; 
Illustrious fish ! that sole amid the brine 
With equal ease can black and white divine ; 
There too I saw the Tityus of the main. 
Huge conger — countless plates his bulk sustain, 
And o'er nine boards he rolls his cumbrous train ! 

* * * * * . * 

Right up stairs, down stairs, over high and low, 
The cook, with shoulder'd dishes marches slow, 
And forty sable pots behind him go. 

* * » « « * 

With these appear'd the Salaminian bands. 
Thirteen fat ducklings borne by servile hands; 
Proudly the cook led on the long array. 
And placed them where the Athenian squamous lay. 
» «■ * « « « 

When now the rage of hunger was represt, 
And the pure lymph had sprinkled every guest, 
Sweet lilied unguents brought one blooming slave, 
And one from left to light fresh garlands gave ; 
With Lesbian wine the bowl was quick supplied, 
Man vied with man to drain the racy tide; 

^ The lines zxe venionB of parts, of the long poem as fonni^ in 
Athenaeus. 
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Then groaned the second tables laden high. 

Where grapes and cool pomegranates please the eye> 

The lusty apple, and the juicy pear — 

Yet nought I touch'd, supinely lounging there ; 

But when the huge round cake of golden hue, 

Ceres best offspring, met my raptured view, 

No more these hands their eager grasp restrain^ 

How should such gift celestial tempt in vain ? 

D. K. Sandford, 

Alexis. (Book iv. § '58, p. 264.) 

How fertile in new tricks is Ch^ephon, 
To sup scot-free and everywhere find welcome ! 
Spies he a broker's door with pots to let ? 
There from the earliest dawn he takes his stand, 
To see whose cook arrives ; from him he learns 
Who 'tis that gives the feast, — ^flies to the house, 
Watches his time, and, when the yawning door 
Gapes for the guests, glides in among the first. 

J. A. St. John. 

Anaxippus. (Book iv. f 68, p. 271.) 

Soup-ladle, flesh-hook, mortar, spit, 

Bucket and haft, with tool to fit. 

Such knives as oxen's hides explore, 

Add dishes, be they three or more. — Mitchell. 



TiMOCLES. (Book vi. § 2, p. 354.) 

Nay, my good friend, but hear me ! I confess 

Man is the child of sorrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us; 

But it hath means withal to soothe these cares, 

And he, who meditates on other's woes. 

Shall in that meditation lose his own : 

Call then the tragic poet to your aid. 

Hear him, and take instruction from the stage : 

Let Telephus appear; behold a prince^ 

A spectacle of poverty and pain, 
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Wretched in both. — And what if you are poor ? 

Are you a demi-god ? are you the son 

Of Hercules ? be^ne ! complain no more. 

Doth your mind strusfgle with distracting thoughts t * 

Do your wits wander? are you mad ? Alas Ij 

So was AlcmaBon, whilst the world adored 

His fither as their God. Your eyes ai*e dim; 

What then 1 the eyes of (Edipus were dark, 

Totally dark. You mourn a son ; he 's dead ; 

Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your loss with hers. Tou're lame of foot; 

Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are old. 

Old and unfortunate; consult Oeneus; 

Hear what a king endured^ and learn content. 

Sum up your miseries, number up your sighs, 

The tragic stage shall give you tear for tear, 

And wash out all afflictions but its own. — Cumbe&land. 



From ike sariMt (Book vi. § 3, p. 355.) 

Bid me say anything rather than this ; 
But on this theme Demosthenes himself 
Shall sooner check the torrent of his speech 
Than I — Demosthenes I that angry orator, 
That bold Briareus, whose tremendous throat. 
Charged to the teeth with battering-rams and spears, 
Beats down opposers ; brief iu speech was he. 
But, crost in argument, his threatening eyes 
Flash'd fire, whilst thunder yollied from his lips. 

Cumberland. 



Antiphanbs. (Book vi. § 4, p. 355.) 

I once believed the Gorgons fabulous r 
But in the agora quickly changed my creed. 
And tum*d almost to- stone, the pesta beholding 
Standing behind the fish stalls. Forced I am 
To look another way when I accost them, 
Lest if I saw the fish they ask so much for, 
I should at once grow marble. — J. A. St. John; 

ATH. — ^VOU III. 4 D 
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The 9am€. 

I must confess that hitherto I deemed 

The Gorgons a mere fieible^ but just now 

I steppM into the fish-market, and there 

I saw, at onoe^ the dread reality ; 

And I was petrified, indeed^ so much. 

That, to converse with them, I tum'd my back 

For fear of being tum'd to stone ; they ask'd 

A price so high and so extravagant 

For a poor despicable paltry fish. — Anon. 



Ahfhis. (Book vi. $ 5^ p. 356.) 

The general of an army is at least 

A thousand times more easy of access, 

And you may get an answer quicker too 

Than from these cursed fishmonger^ t ask them 

The price of their commodity, they hold 

A wilful silence^ and look down with shame, 

Like Telephus; with reason goodj for they 

Are, one and all, without exception^ 

A set of precious scoimdrels. SpeaJc to one. 

He 11 measure you from top to toe, then look 

Upon his fish, but still no answer give. 

Turn o'er a polypus, and ask another 

The price, he soon begins to swell and chafe. 

And mutters out half-words between his teeth. 

But nothing so distinct that you may learn 

His real meaning-^HSo many oboli ; 

But then the number you are still to guess, 

The syllable is wilfully suppressed, 

Or l^fb half utter'd. This you must endure, 

And more, if you attend the fish-market. — Anon. 

The same, . 

Ten thousand times more easy 'tis to gain 

Admission to a haughty general's tent, 

And have discourse of him, than in the market 

Audience to get of a cursed fishmonger. 

If you draw near and say. How mudb, my friend. 
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Costs this or that 9-^^No answer. Deaf you thix^ 

The rogue must be, or stupid ; for he heeds not 

A BjllaUe you say, but o*er his fish 

Bends silently, like Teiephos (and with good reason. 

For his whole race he knows are cut-throats all)^ 

Another minding not, or else not hearing. 

Pulls by the legs a polypus. A third 

With saucy carelessness replies : " Four oboli. 

That 's jiust the price. For this no less than eight. 

Take it or leave it I" — J. A. St. John. 



Albxis. (Book yi. § 5, p. 356.) 

When our yictorious gen'rals knit their brows, 

Assume a higher tone and loftier gait 

Than common men, it scarcely moves my wonder — 

Indeed 'tis natural that the commonwealth 

Should give to public virtue just rewards — 

They who have risk'd their fives to serve the state 

Deserve its highest honours in return, 

Place and precedence too above their fellows : 

But I am choked with rage when I behold 

These saucy fishmongers assume such airs, 

Now throw their eyes disdainful down, and now 

Lift their arch*d brows and wrinkle up their fronts — 

'^ Say, at what price you sell this brace of midletsT' 

" Ten oboli," they answer. " Sure you joke ; 

Ten oboli indeed I will you take eight V 

" Yes, if you choose but one." — " Gome, come, be serious, 

Nor trifle with your betters thus." — " Paiss on, 

And take your custom elsewhere." 'Tis enough 

To move our bile to hear sudi insolence.-* AN(»r. 

The samA, 

However, this is still endurable. 
But when a paltry fishiag will look.big^ 
Cast down his eyes affectedly, or bend 
His eyebrows upwards like a full-strain*d be^, 
I burst with rage. Demand what price he askB 
For — say two mullets ; and he answers straiglit 

4d2 
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• 

« Ten obols."— " Teni That's dear : will you take eight V 
" Yes, if one fish will serve you." — " Friend, no jokes ; 
I am no subject for your mirth." — '* Pass on, Sir i 
And buy elsewhere.'* — Now tell me, is not this 
Bitterer than gall ?^* A, St. John. 



1)IPH1LUS. (Book vi. § 6, p. 356.) 

I once believed the fishmongers at Athens 

Were rogues beyond all others. 'Tis not so J 

The tribe are all the same, go where you will, 

Deceitful, avaricious, plotting knaves, 

And ravenous as wild-beasts. But we have one 

Exceeds the rest in baseness, and the wretch 

Pretends that he has let his hair grow long 

In rev'rence to the gods. The vai-let lies. 

He bears the marks of justice on h^ forehead, 

Which his locks hide, and therefore they are long. 

Accost him thus — " What ask you for that pike T** 

" Ten oboli," he answers — not a word 

About the currency — ^put down the cash, 

He then object^ and tells you that he meant 

The money of iEgina. If there 's left 

A balance in his hands, he '11 pay you down 

In Attic oboli, and thus secures 

A double profit by the exchange of both. — ^Anon. 

The same. 

m 

Troth, in my greener days I had some notion 
That here at Athens only, rogues sold fish ; 
But everywhere, it seems, like wolf or fox, 
The race is treacherous by nature found. 
However, we have one scamp in the agora 
Who beats all others hollow. On his head 
A most portentous fell of hair nods thick 
And shades his brow. Observing your surprise. 
He has his reasons pat ; it grows forsooth 
To form, when shorn, an offering to some god 1 
But that's a feint; *tis but to hide the scars 
Left by the branding-iron upon his forehead* 
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Bat, passing that, you ask perchance the price 

Of a sea-wolf — " Ten oboli" — ^very good. 

You count the money. " Oh^ not those/' he criei^ 

" iEginetan I meant.*' Still you comply. 

But if you trust him with a larger piece, 

And there be change to give ; mark how the knave 

Now counts in Attic coin, and thus achieves 

A two-fold robbery in the same transaction ! 

J. A. St. John. 



Xenarchus. (Book vi. § 6, p. 357.) 

Poets indeed ! I should be glad to know 

Of what they have to boast. Invention — ^no I 

They invent nothing, but they pilfer much, 

Change and invert the order, and pretend 

To pass it off for new. But fishmongers 

Are fertile in resources, 'they excel 

All our philosophers in ready wit 

And sterling impudence. The law forbids, 

And strictly too, to water their stale fish — 

How do they manage to evade the fine ? 

Why thus — ^when one of them perceives the board 

Begins to be offensive, and the fish 

Look dry and change their colour, he begins 

A preconcerted quarrel with his neighbour. 

They come to blows ; — he soon affects to be 

Most desperately beaten, and falls down. 

As if unable to support himself 

Gasping for breath ; — another, who the while 

(Knowing the secret) was prepared to act, 

Seizes a jar of water, aptly placed, 

And scatters a few drops upon his friend, 

Then empties the whole vessel on the fish, 

Which nutkes them look so fresh that you would swear 

They were just taken from the sea. — Anon. 

The same. 

Commend me for invention to the rogue 
Who sells fish in the agora. He knows, — 
In &ct there '^ no mistaking,— that the law 
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Clearly and formally forbids the trick 
Of reconciling stale fish to the nose 
By constant watering. But if some poor wight 
Detect him in the fact, forthwith he picks 
A quarrel, and provokes his man to blows. 
He wheels meanwhile about his fish, looks sharp 
To catch the nick of time, reels, feigns a hurt : 
And prostrate falls, just in the right position. 
A friend placed there on purpose, snatches up 
A pot of water, sprinkles a drop or two, 
For form's sake, on his face, but by mistake, 
As you must sure believe, pours all the rest 
Full on the fish, so that almost you might 
Consider them fresh caught. — J. A. St. John. 



Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 7, p. 357.) 

What miserable wretched things are fish I 

They are not only doom'd to death, to be 

Devour'd, and buried in the greedy maw 

Of some voracious glutton, but the knaves 

Who sell them leave them on their board to rot, 

And perish by degrees, till having found 

Some purblind customer, they pass to him 

Their dead and putrid carcases; but he, 

Beturning home, begins to nose his bai^ain. 

And soon disgusted, casts them out with scorn.— Anoit. 



Alexis. (Book vi. § 8, p. 358.) 

The rich Aristonicus was a wise 

And prudent governor; he made a law 

To this intent> that every fishmonger. 

Having once fix'd his price, if after that 

He varied, or took less, he was at once 

Thrown into prison, that the punishment 

Due to his crimes, still hanging o'er his head. 

Might be a check on his ra2)acity, 

And make him ask a just and honest price> 
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And carry home his stale commodities. 

This was a prudent law, and so enforced, 

That youth or age might safely go to market 

And bring home what was good at a £ur price. — Anon. 



Alexis. (Book vi § 10, p. 359.) 

I still maintain that fish do hold with mei^ 

Living or dead, perpetual enmity. 

For instance, now, a ship is overset, 

As sometimes it may happen, — ^the poor wretches 

Who might escape the dangers of the sea 

Are swaUow'd quick by some voracious fisL 

If, on the other hand, the fishermen 

Enclose the fish, and bring them safe to shore, 

Dead as they are they ruin those who buy them, 

For they are sold for such enormous sums 

That our whole fortune hangs upon the purchase. 

And he who pays, the price becomes a beggar. — Anok. 



JVom the mfM. (Book vi. § 12, p. 359.) 

If one that's poor, and scarcely has withal 

To clothe and feed him, shall at once buy fish, 

And pay the money down upon the board. 

Be sure that fellow is a rogue, and lives 

By depredation and nocturnal plunder. 

Let him who has been robb*d by night, attend 

The fish-market at early dawn, and when 

He sees a young and needy wretch appear, 

Bargain with Micion for the choicest eels, 

And pay the money, seize the caitiff straight, 

And drag him to the prison without fear. -^ Anon. 

The same, 

Mark, you a fellow who, however scant 

In all things else, hath still wherewith to purchase 

Cod, eel, or anchovies, be sure i' the dark 

He lies about the road in wait for travellers. 
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If therefore you *ve been robb'd o'emight, just go 

At peep of dawn to th* agora and seize 

The first athletic, ragged vagabond 

Who cheapens eels of Mikion. He, be sure, 

And none but he *s the thief : to prison with him ! 

J. A. St. Johit, 



DiPHiLrs. (Book vi. § 12, p. 360.) 

We have a notable good law at Corinth, 

Where, if an idle fellow outruns reason, 

Feasting and junketing at furious cost. 

The sumptuary proctor calls upon him, 

And thus begins to sift him ; — You live well, 

But have you well to live 1 You squander finely. 

Have you the wherewithal 1 Have you the fond 

For these out-goings ? If you have, go on ! 

If you have not, we'll stop you in good time. 

Before you outrun honesty ; for he, 

Who lives we know not how, must live by plunder; 

Either he picks a purse, or robs a house. 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang. 

Or thrusts himself in crowds to play th* Informer, 

And put his perjured evidence to sale : 

This a well-order'd city will not suffer : 

Such vermin we expel. — And you do wisely : 

But what is this to me ? — ^Why, this it is : 

Here we behold you every day at work. 

Living forsooth ! not as your neighbours live, 

But richly, royally, ye gods ! — ^Why, man, 

We cannot get a fish for love or money, 

You swallow the whole produce of the sea : 

You've driven our citizens to browze on cabbage : 

A sprig of parsley sets them all a-fighting, 

As at the Isthmian games : if hare or partridge. 

Or but a simple thrush comes to the market, 

Quick at the word you snap him. By the gods ! 

Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 

But in your kitchen; and for wine, 'tis gold — 

Not to be purchased ; we may drink the ditches. 

Cumberland. 
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The sarne. 

Wee have in Corinth this good Law in use ; 

If wee see any person keepe great cheere, 

We make inquirie. Whether he doe worke, 

Or if he have Revenues coming in? 

If either, then we say no more of him. 
But if the Charge exceed his Gaine or Bents, 

He is forbidden to run on his course : 

If he continue it, he pays a fine : 

If he want wherewithal!, he is at last 

Taken by Sergeants and in prison cast. 
For to spend muc^ and never to get ought, 

Is cause of much disorder in the world. 

One in like night-time filcheth from the flocks; 

Another breaks a house or else a shop ; 

A third man gets a share his mouth to stop. 
To beare a part in this good fellowship, 

One feignes a suit his neighbor to molest, 

Another must &lse witness beare with him : 

But such a crue we utterly detest. 

And banish from our citie like the pest. — Molle, 

The same. 

Believe me, my good friend, such is the law 

Long held at Corinth ; when we see a man 

Spending large sums upon the daintiest fish, 

And living at a great expense, we ask 

The means by which he can maintain the splendour. 

If it appears that his possessions yield 

A fund proportioned to this costly charge, 

'Tis well, he 's not molested, and proceeds 

T' enjoy that kind of life which he approves. 

But if we find that he exceeds his means. 

We first admonish him ; if he persists. 

We then proceed to punishment by fine. 

If one who has no fortune to supply 

E'en common wants, lives thus expensively. 

Him we deliver to the common beadle 

For corporal punishment. — AxoNi 
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The same. 

We cannot get the smallest fish for money ; 

And for a bunch of parsley we must fight, 

As 'twere the Isthmian games : then, should a hare 

Make itd appearance, 'tis at once caught up ; 

A partridge or a lark, by Jupiter ! 

We can't so much as see them on the wing, 

And all on' your account : then as for wine. 

You've raised the price so high we cannot taste it. — Anon. 



Philippides. (Book vL § 17, p. 363.) 

■ 

It grieves me much to see the world eo c\^anged. 

And men of worth, ingeniouB and weU-bom, 

Keduced to poverty, while canning knares. 

The very scum of the people, eat their fish, 

Bought for two oboli; on plates of silver, 

Weighing at least a mina ; a few capers. 

Not worth three pieces of brass-money, served 

In lordly silver-dish, that weighs, at least. 

As much as fifteen drachmas. In times past 

A little cup presented to the Gods 

Was thought a splendid offering; but such gifts 

Are now but seldom seen, — and reason good, 

For 'tis no sooner on the altar placed. 

Than rogues are watc^ng ta purloin it tbenoe. — Anon. 



Alexk. (Book vi. § 28, p. 372.) 

I'm ready, at the slightest call, to sup 

With those who may think proper to invite me» 

If there 's a wedding in the neighbourhood, 

I smell it out, nor scruple to be there 

Sans invitation; then, indeed, I shine. 

And make a fiill display of all my wit, 

'Till the guests shake with laughter; I take care 

To tickle well the master of the feast ; 

Should any strive to thwart my purpose, I 

At once take fire, and load him with reproach 
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And bitter sarcasm ; 'till at length, well fed, 
And having drunk my fill, I stagger home. 
No nimble link-boy guides my giddy steps, 
But " through the palpable obscure, I grope 
My imcouth way;" and if by chance' I meet, 
In their nocturnal rounds, the watch, I hail theiQ. 
With soft and gentle speech; then thank the gods 
That I've escaped so well, nor felt the weight 
Of their hard fists, or their still harder staves. 
At length, unhurt, I find myself at home, 
And creep to my poor bed, where gentle sleep. 
And pleasant dreams, inspired by generous wine. 
Lock up my senses. — Anon. 



DiymLUS. (Book vi. § 29, p. 372,) 

When I'm invited to a great man's board, 

I do not feast my eyes by looking at 

The costly hangings, painted ceiling, or 

The rich Corinthian vases, bnt survey. 

And watch with curious eye, the curling smoke 

That rises from the kitchen. If it comes 

In a strong current, straight, direct, and full, 

I chuckle at the sight, and i^ake myself 

For very joy; but ij^ oblique and small. 

It rises slowly in a scanty volume, 

I then exclaim. Sad meagre fare for me ! 

A lenten supper, and a bloodless meal. — ^Anon. 

The same. 

Makes some rich squire 
A banquet, and am I among the guests f 
Mark me : I cast no idle eye of observation 
On mouldmgs or on fretted roof: I deign not 
With laudatory breath to ask, if hands 
From Corinth form'd and fashion'd the wine-coolers : 
These trouble not my cap. — I watch and note 
(And with most deep intensity of vision) 
What smoke the cook sends up : mounts it me fuD. 
And with alacrity and perpendicular % 
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All joy and transport I ; I crow and clap 

My wings for very ecstasy of heart I 

Does it come sidelong, making wayward angles, 

Embodied into no consistency ? 

I know the mournful signal well^ and straight 

Prepare me for a bloodless feast of herbs. — Mitchell 



EupOLis. (Book vi. § 30, p. 373.) 

Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 

By which we parasites contrive to liye : 

Fine rogues we are, my friend, (of that be sure,) 

And daintily we gull mankind. — Observe I 

First I provide myself a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all crafts; 

Next two new suits for feasts and gala-days, 

Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 

To sun myself upon the public square : 

There, if perchance I spy some rich dull knave. 

Straight I accost him, do him reverence. 

And, saunt'ring up and down, with idle chat 

Hold him awhile in play; at every word 

Which his wise worship utters, I stop short 

And bless myself for wonder; if he ventures 

On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies. 

And hold my sides for laughter. — Theu to supper, 

With others of our brotherhood to mess 

In some night-cellar on our barley-cakes. 

And dub invention for the next day's shift. — Cumberland. 

The mme. 

Of how we live, a sketch I'll give, 
If you'll attentive be; 
« Of parasites, (we're thieves by rights,) 

The flower and chief are we. 

Now first we've all a pag6 at call, 

Of whom we're not the owners, 
But who's a slave to some young brave, 

Whom we flatter to be donors* 
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Two gala dresses each possesses^ 

And puts them on in turn; 
As oft as he goes forth to see 

Where he his meal can earn. 

The Forum I choose, my nets to let loose. 

It 's there that I fish for my dinner; 
The wealthy young fools I use as my tools, 

Like a jolly good harden'd old sinner. 

Whenever I see a fool suited for me, 

In a trice at his side I appear, 
And ne'er loose my hold, till by feeding or gold, 

He has paid for my wants rather dear. 

If he chance aught to speak, though stupid and weak, 

Straightway it is praised to the skies ; 
His wit I applaud, treat him as my lord, 

Win his heart by a good set of lies. 

Ere comes our meal, my way I feel. 

My patron's mind I study : 
And as each knows, we choose all those 

Whose bnuns are rather muddy. 

We understand our host's command. 

To make the table merry; 
By witty jokes, satiric pokes. 

To aid the juicy berry. 

If we're not able, straight from the table 

We're sent, elsewhere to dine; 
You know poor Acastor incurr'd this disaster, 

By being too free o*er his wine. 

A dreadful joke scarce from him broke, 

When for the slave each roars. 
To come and fetch th' unhappy wretch. 

And turn him out of doors. 

On him was put, like any brute. 

Round his throat an iron necklace ; 
And he was handed, to be branded. 

To (Eneus rouc^h and reckless. — L. S. 
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Alexis. (Book vi. § 31, p. 374.) 

A, There are two sorts of parasites; the one 
Of middle station, like ourselves, who are 
Much noticed by the coinic poets— — 

i?. Ay, 

But then the other sort, say, what of them 1 

A, They are of higher rank, and proud pretensions, 
Provincial governors, who claim respect 

By sober and grave conduct; and though sprung 
From th' very dregs o' th' people, keep aloof, 
Afifect authority and state and rule. 
And pride themselves on manners rnore severe 
Than others, on whose beetling brow there sits 
f An awfiil frown, as if they would command 
At least a thousand talents — ^all their boast ! 
These Nausinicus, you have seen, and judge 
My meaning rightly. 

B. I confess I do. 

A. Yet they all move about one common centre; 
Their occupations and their ends the same. 
The sole contention, which shall flatter most. 
But, asrin human life, some are depress'd. 
Whilst others stand erect on Fortune's wheel, . 
So fares «t with these men; while some are raised 
To splendid affluence, and wallow in 
Luxurious indolence, their fellows starve. 
Or live on scraps, and beg a scanty pittance. 
To save their wretched lives. — Anon, 



TiMOCLES. (Book vL § 32, p. 374.) 

Think you that I can bear the parasite 

Abused? believe me, no; I know of none 

Of greater worth, more useful to the state. 

Whatever act is grateful to a friend, 

Who is more ready to stand forth than he ? 

Are you in love, he '11 stretch a point to serve yon. 

Whate'er you do, he 's ready at your call. 

To aid and to assist, as 'tis but just. 

He thinks, to do such grateful service for 
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The patron who provides hie daily meal. 
And then he speaks so warmly of his Mend ! 
You say for this he eats, and drinks scot-free ; 
Well, and what then ? what hero or what god 
Wotdd disapprove a Mend on such conditions 1 
But why thus linger out the day, to prove 
That parasites are honour'd and esteem'd ? 
Is 't not enough, they claim the same remird 
That crowns the victor at the Olympic games, 
To be supported at the public chaz^ ? 
For wheresoe'er they diet at free cost, . 
That may be justly call'd the Prytaneum. — Angs, 



Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 33, p. 375.) 

If Avlj weigh'd, this will, I think, be found 

The parasite's true state and character, 

The ready sharer of your life and fortunes* 

It is against his nattm to rejoice 

At the misfortimes of his friends*~hia wish 

Is to see all successful, and at ease ; 

He envies not the rich and the luxurious^ 

But kindly would partake of their excess, 

And help them to enjoy their better fortune. 

Ever a steady and a candid friend, i 

Not quarrelsome, morose, or petulant. 

And knows to keep his passions in due boun^. 

If you are cheerful, he will laugh aloud; 

Be amorous, be witty, or what else 

Shall suit your humour, he will be so too, 

And valiant, if a dinner's the reward^AKON. 



Amstophon. (Book vi. § 34, p. 376.) 

If Tm at once forbid to eat or drink, 
I'm a Tithymallus or Philippides. 
If to drink water only, I'm a frog— 
To feed on leaves and vegetable diet, 
' I am at once a very caterpillar— 
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Forbid the bath, I quarrel not with filth—* 
To spend the winter in the open air, 
I am a blackbird ; if to scorch all day, 
And jest beneath the hot meridian sun, 
Then I become a grasshopper to please jou; 
If neither to anoint with fragrant oil, 
Or even to behold it, I am dust — 
To walk with naked feet at early dawn^j 
See me a crane ; but if forbid at night 
To rest myself and sleep, I am transformed 
•At once to th* wakeful night owL — ^Anon. 

, The same. 

So gaunt they seem, that famine never made 

Of lank Philippides so mere a shade ; 

Of salted tunny-fish their scanty dole ; 

Their beverage, like the frog's, a standing pool. 

With now and then a cabbage, at the best 

The leavings of the caterpillar's feast : 

No comb approaches their dishevell'd hair. 

To rout the long establish'd myriads there; 

On the bare ground their bed, nor do they know 

A warmer coverlid than serves the crow ; 

Flames the meridian sun without a cloud ? 

They bask like grasshoppers, and chirp as loud : 

With oil they never even feast their eyes; 

The luxury of stockings they despise. 

But bare-foot as the crane still march along, 

All night in chorus with the screech-owl's song. 

Cumberland* 

The same. 

• 

For &mishment direct, and empty fare, 

I am your Tithymallus, your Philippides, 

Close pictured to the life : for water-drinking, , 

Your very frog. To fret, and feed on leeks, 

Or other garden-stuff, your caterpillar 

Is a mere fool to me. Would ye have me abjure 

All cleansing, all ablution ? I'm your man — 

The loathsom'st scab alive - nay, filth itself ' 

Sheer, genuine, unsophisticated filth. 
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To brave the \7inter with his nipping cold, 

A houseless tenant of the open air, 

See in me all the ousel. Is't my business, 

In sultry summer's dry and parched season, 

To dare the stifling heat, and prate the while 

Mocking the noontide blaze ? I am at once 

The grasshopper : to abhur the mothered oil ? 

I am the very dust to lick it up 

And blind me to its use : to walk a-momings 

Barefoot ? the crane : to sleep no wink } the bat " 

Bailey. 
The same* 

In bearing hunger and in eating nothings 

I can assure you, you may reckon me 

A Tithymallus or Philippides ; 

In drinking water I 'm a very frog ; 

In loving thyme and greens — a caterpiUar ; 

In hating, Bagnios — a lump of dirt; 

In living out of doors all winter-tiine — 

A blackbird ; in enduring sultry heat, 

And chattering at noon — a grasshopper ; 

In neither using oil, nor seeing it — 

A cloud of dust; in walking up and down 

Bare-footed at the dawn of day — a crane ; 

In sleeping not one single jot — a bat. — Walbh. 



EuBULua (Book vi. § 35, p. 376.) 

He that invented first the scheme of. sponging 

On other men for dinner, was a sage 

Of thorough democratic principles. 

But may tiie wretch who asks a friend or stranger 

To dine, and then requests he 11 pay his club, 

Be sent without a &rthing into exile. — Walsh. 



BiODOBus OP SiNOPB. (Book vi. § 36, p. 377.) 

I wish to show how highly dignified 
This office, of the parasite was held, 
ATH. — ^voii. Ill* 4b- 
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How sanction^ by the laws, of origin 

Clearly divine ; while other ttseM arts 

Are but th' inventioiis of the humaii mind^ 

This stands preeminent the gift. of gods. 

For Jupiter the friend first practised it 

Whatever door was open to receive him. 

Without distinotion, whether rich or po<»v 

He enter'd without bidding; if he saw 

The couch well spread, the table well supplied. 

It was enoughj he ate and drank his fill, . . 

And then retired well satisfied, but paid 

No reckoning to his host. Just so do I. 

If the door opens, and the bosurd is spread, 

I step me in, though an unbidden guest, 

Sit down with silent caution, and ^e care 

To give no trouble to the firiend that's near me $ 

When I have eat, and fill'd my skin with wine. 

Like Jupiter the friend, I take my leave. 

Thus was the office fair and honourable. 

As you will freely awn, by what succeeds. . 

Our city, which was ever used to pay 

Both worship and respect to Hercules, 

When sacrifices were to be prepared. 

Chose certain parasites t' officiate, 

In honour of the god, but did not make 

This choice by lot, nor take the first that offer'd, 

But. from the higher ranks, and most esteemed 

Of all the citizens, they fix'd on twelve, 

Of life and manners irreproachable. 

Selected for this purpose. Thus at length 

The rich, in imitation of these rites, 

Adopted the same custom, chose them out 

From th' herd of parasites, such as would suit 

Their purpose best, to nourish and protect. 

Unluckily, they did not fix upon 

The best and most respectable^, but on 

Such wretches as would grossly flatter them, 

Heady to say or swear to anything; : , 

And should their patrons puff their fetid breathy 

Tainted with onions, or stale horseradish. 

Full in their faces, they would call 't a breeze^ . 
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Prom new-bom violets, or sweet-scented roses*; 
And if still fouler air came fSrom them, Jtwas 
A most delicious perfume, and inquiries 
From whence it was procured.— ^Such practices 
Have brought disgrace upon the name and office, 
And what was honest and respectable 
Is now become disgraceful and ignoble. — AjsiGm, 



The same. 

I'd have you better know this trade of, ours : . . * 

'Tis a profession^ sirs, to ravish admiration : 

Its nursing'&.ther is the Law ; its birth . . 

Derives from heaven. All o^er trades bear stamp . 

Of frail humanity upon them, mix'd, 

I grant, with show of wisdom — but your parasite 

Is sprung from Jove : and tell me,'' who in heaven 

Is Jove's compeer 1 'Tis he that under name 

Of Philian, enters ev'ry mansion— own it 

Who will, gentle or simple, prince or artisan : 

Be't room of state or poverty's meda, hovel, 

He stands upon no points : — ^the couch is spread. 

The table furnish'd-^on 't a goodly show 

Of temptipg dishes : what should he ask more 1 

He drops into a graceful attitude. 

Calls like a lord about him, gorges greedily 

The daintiest dish, washes it down with wine, 

Then bilks his club, and (|m6tly walks liome. 

• 1 too am pieced with him in this respect, . 
And by the god my prudent course is fashion'd. 
Is there a gala-day, and fefust on foot. 
With open door that oflFers invitation -J 
In walk I, silence for my only usher ; 
I fall into a chair with sweet oomposore, 
(Why should my neighbour's peace be marx^d by noise ?) 

' I dip my finger in whttte'er 's before me^ 
And having feasted .ev'ry appetite 
Up to a surfeit, I walk home with purse > 
Untouch'd — ^hath act a god done bo before me ? 

' > MlTCpXIiL. 

4e2 
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Antiphanes. (Boot vi. § 71, p. 404.) 

A, You say you've pass'd much of your time in Cyprus 
£. All; for the war prevented my departure. 

A, In what place chiefly^ may I ask ? 

B, In Paphos; 
Where I saw elegance in such perfection, 

jis almost mocks belie£ 

A.* . Of what kind, pray you 1 

A Take this for one— The monarch, when he sups, 
Is -fann'd by living doves. 

A. You make me curious 

How this is to be done ; all other questions 
I will put by to be resolved in this. 

£, There is a juice drawn from a Syrian tree. 
To which your dove instinctively is wedded 
With a most loving appetite; with this 
The king anoints his temples, and the odour 
No sooner captivates the silly birds, 
Than straight they flutter round him, nay, would fly 
A bolder pitch, so strong a love-charm draws them. 
And perch, horror ! on his sacred crown, 
K that such profanation were permitted 
Of the by-stander8> who, with reverend care, 
Fright them away, till thus, retreating now,. 
And now advancing, they keep such a coil 
With their broad vans, and b^t the lazy air 
Into so quick a stir, that in the conflict 
His royal lungs are comfortably cool'd, 
And thus he sups asPaphian monarchs should. — Cu]£B£IU:«and. 



Alexis. (Book vL § 72, p. 405.) 

I sigh'd for ease, and, weary of my lot, 

Wish'd to exchange it : in this mood I stroU'd 

Up to the citadel three several days ; 

And there I found a bevy of preceptors 

For my new system, thirty in a group; 

All with one voice prepared 4;o tutor me— 

Eat, drink, and revel in the joys of love 1 

For pleasure is the wise man*s sovereign good-^CuMBBBLANix 
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Antifhanes. 

(Book Ti. § 73, p. 405 ; § 33, p. 375 ; and § 35, p. 376.) 

What art, vocation, trade or mystery. 

Can match with your fine Parasite ? — The Painter ? 

He ! a mere dauher : a vile drudge the Farmer : 

Their business is to labour, ours to laugh. 

To jeer, to quibble, &ith, Sirs ! and to drink. 

Aye, and to drink lustily. Is not this rare ^ 

1^ life, my life at least : the first of pleasures 

Were to be rich myself ; but next to this 

I hold it best to be a Parasite, 

And feed upon the rich. Now mark me right I 

Set down my virtues one by one : Imprimis, 

Good-will to all men — would they were all rich, 

So might I gull them all : malice to none ; 

I envy no man's fortune, all I wish 

Is but to share it : would you have a Mend, 

A gallant steady friend 1 1 am your man : 

No striker I, no swaggerer, no defe-mer. 

But one to bear all these and still forbear : 

If you insult, I laugh, uniTiffled, merry. 

Invincibly good-humour'd still I laugh : 

A stout good soldier I, valorous to a fault. 

When once my stomach 's up and supper served : 

You know my humour, not one spark of pride, 

Such and the same for ever to my friends : 

If cudgeird, molten iron to the hammer 

Is not so malleable ; but if I cudgel. 

Bold as the thunder : is one to be blinded ? 

I am the lightning's flash : to be puifd up ? 

I am the wind to blow him to the bursting : 

Choked, strangled ? I can do 't and save a halter : 

Would you break down his doors 1 behold an earthquake : 

Open and enter them ? a battering-ram : 

Will you sit down to supper ? I 'm your guest. 

Your very Fly to enter without bidding : 

Would you move off] you'll move a well as soon : 

I 'm for all work, and though the job were stabbing. 

Betraying, .false-accusing, only say, 
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Do this ! and it is done : I stick at nothing ; 

They call me Thunder-bolt for my despatch ; 

Friend of my friends am I : let actions speak me; 

Tm much too modest to commend myself. — ^CuicBEBiiAKi). 



Pherbceatbs. (Book vi. §§ 96, 97, pp. 423, 424.} 

The days of Plutus were the days of gold ; 

The season of high feedings and good cheer : 

Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 

Boiling and bubbling through the streaming streets^ 

With islands of fat dumplings, cut in sops 

And slippery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls, 

That dead men. might have swallowed; floating tripes, 

And fieetd of sausages, in luscious morsels. 

Stuck to the banks like oysters : here and there. 

For relishers, a salt-fish seasonU high 

Swam down the savoury tide : when soon behold I 

The portly gammon, sailing in ftdl state 

Upon his smoking platter, heaves in sight, 

Encompassed with his bandoliers like guards, 

And convoy'd by huge bowls of frumenty. 

That with their generous odours scent the air. 

— You stagger me to tell of thes^ good days, 
And yet to live with us on our hard fere, 
When death 's a deed as easy as to drink. 

If "your month waters now, what had it done, 
Could you have seen our delicate fine thrushes 
Hot from the spit, with myrtle-berries cramm'd. 
And larded well with celandine and parsley, 
Bob at your hungry lips, crying — Come eat me I 
Nor was this all ; for pendent over-head 
The fairest choicest fruits in clusters hung; 
Girls too, yoiang girls just budding into bloomj 
Clad in transparent vests, stood near at hand 
To serve us with fresh roses, and full cups 
Of rich and fragrant wine, ef which one glass 
No sooner was despatch'd, than straight behold t 
Two goblets, fresh and sparkling as the first. 
Provoked us to repeat the increasing draught. 
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Away then ^th yotir ^ougfas, we need itiem not, 
Tour scythes, your dokles, and yonr pnudng-hooks I 
Away with all your trumpery at onoe I 
Seed-time and hioTeBirhome and vintage wakes-— 
Tour holidays are nothing worth to us. 
Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 
O'erflow with nectar, whieh providing Jove 
Showers down by cataracts; the very gutters 
!Prpm our house-tops spout wine^ vast forests wave, 
Whose very leaves drop &the^ smoking viands 
Like mountains lise.^— All natinre 's one great feast 

OuHSSfiLAND. 



. Philemon* (Book vii. § 32, p. 453.) 

How strong is my desire *fore earth and heaven, 

To tell how daintily I cook'd his dinner 

'Gainst his return 1 By all Athena's owls ! 

'Tis^o impleasant thing to hit the mark 

On all occasions. What a fish had I — 

And ah ! how nicely fried i Not all bedeviU'd 

With cheese, or brown'd atop, but though well done^ . 

Looking alive, in its rare beauty dressed. 

With skill so exquisite the fire I tomper'd^ 

It seem'd a joke to say that it .was cook'd. 

And then, just fiuicy now you see a hen 

Gobbling a morsel much too b^ to swallow; 

With biU uplifted round and round she runs 

Half-chokii^;; while the rest are at her heela 

Clucking for shares. Just so *twas with my soldiers; 

The first who touch'd the dish upstarted he 

Whirling round in a circle like the hen, 

Eating and running i but his jolly comrades, 

Each a fish worshipper, soon joined the dance, . 

Laughing and shoutings snatching some a bit, 

Some missing, till like smoke the whole had vanished. 

Yet were they merely mud-fed river dabs : 

But had some splendid scares graced my pan, 

Or Attic gjauci^, or, saviour Ze\is I 

Kapros from Argos, or the conger eel, 

Which old PoBeid<m exports to Olympus, 
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To be the food of gods^ vrhj then my guests 

Had rivaird those above. I have, in hct, 

The power to lavish immortality 

On whom I please, or, by my potent art, 

To raise the dead, if they but snuff my dishes i 

J. A. St. John. 



Heoesippus. (Book vii. § 36, p. 4o5.) 

A, I know it, my good friend, much has been said. 
And many books been written, on the art 
Of cookery; but tell me something new, 
Something above the common, nor disturb 
My brain with what I've heard so oft before. 

JB, Peace, and attend, you shall be satisfied^ — 
For I have raised myself, by due degrees, 
To the perfection of the art; nor have 
I pass'd the last two years, since I have worn 
The apron, with so little profit, but 
Have given my mind to study all its parts, 
T' apply that knowledge to its proper use; 
So as to mark the different sorts of herbs; 
By proper seasoning, to give fish the best 
And highest relish ; and of lentils too. 
To note the several sorts. But to the point : 
When I am call'd to serve a funeral supper. 
The mourners just retum'd, silent and sad, 
Clothed in funereal habits — I but raise 
The cover of my pot, and every fece 
Assumes a smile, the tears are wash'd away ; 
Charm'd with the grateful flavour, they believe 
They are invited to a wedding feast 

A. What, and give such effect, from a poor disk 
Of ftiiserable fish, and lentils ? 

A Ay; 

But this the prelude only, not worth noting; 
Let me but have the necessary means, 
A kitchen amply stored, and you shall see. 
That, like enchantment, I will spread around 
A charm as powerfiil as the siren's voice ; 
That not a creature shall have power to move 
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Beyond the circle, forcibly detuned ' • 
By the delicious odour; and should one 
Attempt to draw yet nearer, he will stand 
Fix'd like a statue, with his mouth wide open^ 
Inhaling with each breesse the precious steam, 
Silent and motionless ; till some good friend, * 
In pity to his late, shall stop his nostrils^ 
And drag him thence by force 

A. You are indeed 

A master of the art 

-5. You know not yet 

The worth of him you speak to — look on those 
Whom you see seated rotind, not one of them 
But would his fortune risk to make me his. — Anon. 



DiPHiLus. (Book vii. § 39, p. 458.) 

'Tis not my custom to engage myself. 

Till first I know how I'm to be employed, 

And whether plenty is to crown the board, 

I first inquire by whom the fe<»t is given. 

Who are the guests, and what the kind of fare; 

For you must know I keep a register 

Of Afferent ranks, that I may judge at once 

Whom to refuse,' and where to offer service. 

For instance now, with the sea&ring tribe. 

A captain just escaped from the rough sea, 

Who, fearing shipwreck, cut away his mast, 

Unshipp'd his rudder, or was forced to throw 

Part of his loading overboard, now comes 

To sacrifice on his arrival ; him 

I cautiously avoid: and reason good ; 

No credit can be gained by serving him. 

For he does nothing for the sake of pleasure. 

But merely to comply with custom ; then 

His habits are so economical, 

He calculates beforehand the expense, 

And makes a nice division of the whole 

^tween himself aud his ship's company, 

So that each person eats but of his own. 
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Another, just three <lays alrrived in port, 
Without or wotinded mast or shattered saiV 
With a rich cargo from Byaantium ; 
He reckons on his ten or twelve per cent. 
Clear profit of adventure, is all joy, 
All life, loll spirits, chuckles o'er his gain, 
And looks abroad, like a true sailor, for 
Some kind and tender-hearted wench, to share 
His happy fortunes, and is soon supplied 
By the vile pimps that ply about the port. 
This is the man for me ; him I accost. 
Hang on his steps, and whisper in his eclr, 
*' Jove the preserver," nor withdraw my soit^ 
Till he has fairly fix'd m© in his service. 
Tnis is my practice. — If I see some youth 
Up to the ears in love, who spends his time 
In prodigality and wild expense, 
Him I make sure of. — But the cautious man, 
Who calls a meeting at a joint expense. 
Collects the symbols, and deposits them 
Safe in his earthen pot ; he may call loud. 
And puU niy robe, he'll not be heard, I pay 
No heed to such mean wretches, for no gain 
But blows can be obtain'd by serving them; 
Though you work hard to please them night and day, 
If you presume to ask such fellow for 
The wages you have eam'd, he frowns, and cries, * 
*' Bring me the pot, you varlet ;" then bawls out, 
" The lentils wanted vinegar ;" — again 
Demand your money, " Wretch," he loudly cries^ 
" Be sUent, or I'U make you an example 
For future cooks to mend their manners by.'* 
More I could tell, but I have said enough. 

B, You need not fear the service I require^ 
'Tis for a set of free and easy girls;, 
Who live hard by, and wish to celebrate 
Gaily the feast of their beloved Adonis. 
She who invites is a right merry lass. 
And nothing will be spared ; therefore be qtiick. 
Tuck up your robe, and come away with me. — ^Anobt. 
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ALBiis. (Book viil § 15, p. 532.) 

Talk not to me of schools and trim academies^ 

Of music or sage meetings held at Pylus — 

1*11 hear no more of them : mere sugar'd words 

Which melt as you pronounce them. Fill yous cup 

And pledge your newborn- in a flowing bumper. 

This sums my doctrine whole : cocker your genius — 

Feast it with high delights, and mark it be not 

Too sad — I know no pleasure but the belly ; 

'Tis kin, 'tis genealogy to me : 

I own no other sire nor lady-mothiBr. 

For virtue — ^"tis a cheat : your embassies — 

Mere toys : office and army sway — ^boy's rattles. 

They are a sound — a dream — an empty bubble ; 

Our fated day is fix*d, and who may cheat it ? 

Nought rests in perpetuity; nor may we 

Call aught our own, saye what the belly gives 

A local habitation : for the rest— 

What's Codrus ? dust What Pericles 1 a clod. 

And noble Cymon I — tut, my feet walk over him. 

^^^^^ Mitchell. 

Maohon. (Book viii. § 26, p. 538.) 

Of all fish-eaters 
None sure exoell'd the lyric bard Philoxenus. 
'Twas a prodigious twist ! At Syracuse 
Fate threw him on the fish call'd " Many-feet." 
He purchased it and drest it; and the whole, 
Bate me the head, form'd but a single swallow. 
A crudity ensued — ^the doctor came, 
And the first glance inform'd him things went wrong. 
And " Friend," quoth he, " if thou hast aught to set . 
In order, to it straight; — pass but seven hours, 
And thou and life must take a long farewell." 
" I've nought to do," replied the bard : "all 's right 
And tight about me— nothing's in confusion — 
Thanks to the gods ! I leave a stock behind me 
Of healthy dithyrambics, fully form'd, 
A credit to their years; — not one among them 
Without a graceful chaplet on his head : — 
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These to the Muses' keeping I bequeath, 

(We long were fellow-nurslings,) and with them 

Be Bacchus and fair Venus in commibsion. — 

Thus fisur, Sir, for my testament: — for respite, 

I look not for it, mark, at Charon's hand, 

(Take me, I would be understood to mean 

Timotheus' Charon, — ^him in the Niobe :) 

I hear his voice this moment — " Hip ! halloo I 

To ship, to ship," he cries : the swarthy Destinies 

(And who must not attend their solemn bidding ?) 

Unite their voices. — I were loth, howe'er. 

To troop with less than all my gear about me ; — 

Grood doctor, be my helper then to what 

Bemains of that same blessed Many-feet ! — Mitchell. 



Phgsnix. (Book viii. § 59, p. 566.) 

Lords and ladies, for your ear. 
We have a petitioner. 
Name and lineage would you know 
'Tis Apollo's child, the crow ; 
Waiting till your hands dispense 
Gift of barley, bread or pence. 
Be it but a lump of salt ; 
His is not the mouth to halt. 
Nought that's profifer'd he denies ; 
Long experience makes him wise. 
Who to-day gives salt, he knows. 
Next day fig or honey throws. — 
Open, open gate and door : 
Mark ! the moment we implore. 
Comes the daughter of the squire^ 
With such figs as wake desire. — 
Maiden, for this favour done 
May thy fortunes, as they nm, 
Ever brighten — be thy spouse 
Bich and of a noble house ; 
May thy sire in aged ease 
Nurse a boy who calls thee mother : 
And his grandam on her knees 
Bock a girl who calls him brother ;— 
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Kept as bride in reservation 

For some favonr'd near relation. — 

But enough now : I must tread 

Where my feet and eyes are led ; 

Dropping at each door a strain, 

Let me lose my suit or gain. 
Then search, worthy gentles, the cupboard's close nook : 
To the lord, and still more to the lady we look : 
Custom warrants the suit — ^let it still then bear sway ; 
And your crow, as in duty most boimden, shall pray. 

Mitchell. 

The same. 

Good people, a handful of barley bestow 
On the bearers about of the sable -crow- 
Apollo's daughter she — 
But if the barley-heap wax low. 
Still kindly let your bounty flow. 
And of the yellow grains that grow 

On the wheaten stalk be free. 
Or a well-kneaded loaf or an obolos give, 
Or what you will, for the crow must live. 

If the gods have been bountiful to you to-day. 
Oh, say not to her for whom we sing. 

Say not, we implore you, nay. 
To the bird of the cloudy wing. 

A grain of salt will please her well. 
And whoso this day tlmt bestows, 

May next day ^ve (for who can tell ?) 
A comb from which the honey flows. 
But come, come, what need we say more ? 
Open the door, boy, open the door. 

For Hutus has heard our prayers. 
And see, through the porch, a damsel, as sweet 
As the winds that play round the flowery feet 
Of Ida, comes the crow to meet, 

And a basket of figs -she bears. 
6h, may this maiden happy be, 
And from care and sorrow free ; 
Let her all good fortune find. 
And a husband rich and kind. 
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And when her parents haye grown old. 

Let her in her idAhsn^B arms 

Place a boy as &ir as she. 

With the ringlets all of gold, 

And, upon her mother's knee, 

A maiden deck'd with all her eharm& 

!gut I from house to house must go. 

And wh^^ver mj eyes by my feet are bonie> 

To the muse at night and mom 

Por those who do or don't bestow, 

The mellow words of song shall flow. 

Come then, good folks, your plenty share; 

give, my prince ! and maiden air. 

Be bountiful to-day. 
Sooth, custom bids ye i^ to throw 
Whole handfulls to the begging erow; 
At least give something; say not, No, 

And we will go our way. — J. A. St. JoHlir. 



Clbobulub. (Book viii, § 60, p. 567.) ^ 

The swallow is come, and with her brings 

A year with plenty overflowing; 

Freely its rich gifts bestowing^ 
The loveliest of lovely springs. 

She is come, she ia come, ^ 

To her sunny home ; 
And white is her breast as a beam of lights \ 

But her bac^ and her wings are as black as nighty 

Then bring forth your store. 

Bring it out to the door, 
A mass of figs, or a stoop of wine, 
Cheese, or meal, or what you wiU, 
Whate'er it be we'll not take it ill : 
Even an egg will not come, amiss, 

For the swaUow 's not nice . 

When she wishes to dine. . 
Come, what shall we have t Say, what shall it bet) 

For we will not go. 
Though time doth flee. 

Till thou answerest Yes, or answerest No» 
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But if thou art churlish 'We'll break down the gate; 

And thy pretty wife we'll bear away; 
She is small, and of no great weight. 

Open, open, then we say. 
Not old men, but boys are we,^ 
And the swallow says, " Open to me.^* — J, A. St. Johk. 

The Bame, 

The swallow, the swallow has burst on the sights 
He brings us gay seasons of yemal delight; 
His back it is sable, his belly is white. 
Can your pantry nought spare. 
That his ^ate may please^ 
A fig — oip a pear — 
Or a slice of rich cheese? 
^ Mark, he bars all delay: 
At a word, my Mend, say. 
Is it yeti^ — ^is it nayf 
Do we go ] — do we stay %-^ 
One gift and we're gone : 
Kefuse, and anon 
On your gate and your door 
AH our fury we pour. 
Or our strength shall be tried 
On your sweet little bride : 
From her seat we will tear her ; 
From her home we will bear her ; 
She is light, and will ask 
But small hands to the task. — 
Let your bounty then lift 
A small aid to our mirth ; 
And whaterer the gift, 
Let its size speak its wortli. 
The swallow, the swallow 
Upon you doth wait : 
, An almsTryiTi and suppliant 
' Be stands at your gate : 
Set open, set open 
Your gate and your door ; 
Neithergiants nor greybeards,— 
We yoiurvbounty implore.-*-MiTOHBLii» 
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The scime. 

The swallow *s come, winging 
His way to us here ! 
Fair hours is he bringing. 
And a happy new jear I 
White and bkck 
Are his belly and back. 
Give him welcome once more, 
With figs from your store, 
With wine in its flasket. 
And cheese in its basket. 
And eggs, — ay, and wheat if we ask it. 
Shall we go or receive 2 yes, we'll go, if you'll give; 
But, if you refuse us, we never will leave. 
We'll tear up the door. 
And the lintel and fl(X)r ; 
And your wife, if you still demur- 
She is little and light - we will come to-night 
And run away e'en with her. 
But if you will gmnt 
The presents we want. 
Great good shall come of it, 
And plenty of profit I 
Come, throw open free 
Your doors to the swallow ! 
. Your children are we. 
Not old beggars^ who follow. — ^E. B. C. 



EuPHRON. (Book ix. § 21, p. 595.) 

Oarian ! time well thy ambidextrous part. 

Nor always filch. It was but yesterday. 

Blundering, they nearly caught thee in the &ct; 

None of thy balls had livers, and the guests, 

In horror, pierced their airy emptiness. 

Not even the brains were there, thou brainless hound ! 

If thou art hired among the middling class, 

Who pay thee freely, be thou honourable 1 

But for this day, where now we go to cook, 

E'en cut the master's throat for all I care; 
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" A word to th' wise," and fthow thyself my scholar ! 
There thou maj'st filch and revel ; all may yield 
Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 
^Tis an old miser gives a sordid dinner^ 
And weeps o'er every sparing dish at table; 
Then if I do not find thou dost devour 
All thou canst touch, e'en to the very coals, 
I will disown thee I Lo 1 old Skin-flint comes ; 
In his dry eyes what parsimony stares ! — D'Isbaeli. 



SosiPATBR.^ (Book ix. § 22, p. 595,) 

A. If you consider well, my Demylus, 
Our art is neither low nor despicable ; 
But since each rude and untaught blockhead dares 
Present himself as cook profess'd, the art 
Has sunk in estimation, nor is held 
In that respect and honour as of old. — 
Imagine to yourself a cook indeed, 
Versed from his infancy in all the arts 
And mysteries of his trade ; a person, too. 
Of shining talents, well instructed in 
The theory and practice of his art ; / 

From such a one you will be taught to prize 
And value as you ought, this first of arts. 
There are but three of any character 
Now living : Boidion is one, and then 
Chariades, and, to crown all, myself; 
The rest, depend upon it, are beneath 
Your notice. 

£. How is that 1 

A. Believe me, truth ; 

We three are the supporters of the school 
Of Sicyon ; he, indeed, was prince of cooks, 
And as a ^U'd professor, taught us first 
The motion of the stars, and tiie whole scheme 
And science of astrology ; he. then 
Informed us of the rules of architecture,^ 
And next instructed us in physics, and 
The laws of motion^ and th' inventions rare 

ATH. — VOL, UU 4: P 
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Of natural philosophy ; this done^ 

He lectured ii^ the military art. 

Having obtained this previous kuoivledge, ho 

Began to lead us to the elements 

Of cookery. 

B. Can what you say be truths 

Or do you jest % 

A, Most certainly 'tis true ; 
And while the boy is absent at themarket^ 
I will just touch upon the subject, which, 
As time shall serve hereafter, we may treat 
More largely at our ease. - 

B, Apollo, Iftid 
Thy kind assistance, for I 've much to hear. 

A, First, then, a perfect and accomplished cook 
Should be well liill'd in meteorology ; 

Should know the motions of the stars, both when 
They rise, and when again they set ; and how 
The planets move within their several orbits ; 
Of the sun's course, when he prolongs the day. 
Or sets at early hour, and brings in night ; 
His place i' the Zodiac ; foi* as these revolve 
All aliments are savour'd, or to please 
And gratify the taste, or to offend 
And pall the appetite : he who knows this 
Has but to mind the season of the year. 
And he may decorate his table with 
The choicest viands, of the highest relish. 
But he who, ignorant of Uiis, pretends 
To give directions for a feast, must Ml. 
Perhaps it may excite your wonder, how 
The rules of architecture should improve 
The art <Jf cookery ? 

B, I own it does. 

A, I will convince you, then. You must agree, 
That 'tis a most important point to have 
The chimney fix'd just in its -proper place ; 
That light be well diffused throughout the kitchen ; 
That you may see how the wind blows, and how 
The smoke inclines, whioh,^as it leans to this ' 
Or t' other qusBrt^r, a good cook knows well 
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To take advantage of the drcuxostanoiey 
And make it j&tvourable to his art. 
Then military tactics have their use ; 
And this the leam*d professor knows^ and like 
A prudent general, marshaJa out his force 
In proper files, for order governs all ; 
He sees each dish arranged upon the board 
With due decorum, in its proper place, 
And borne from thence in the same order^ too ; 
No hurry, no confusion ; his quick eye 
Discovers at a glance if all is right ; 
Snows how to suit the taste of every guest, 
If such a dish should qtiickly be removed. 
And such another occupy its place. 
To one serves up his food quite smoking hot, 
And to {mother moderately warm. 
Then to' a third quite odd, but all in order. 
And at the moment, as he gives the word. 
This knowledge is derived, as you perceive, 
From strict attention to the rules of art 
And martial discipline. — ^Would you know more t 
M. lam quite satisfied, and so farewell— Anon. 

Tkemme, 

Such lore, he said, was requisite 
Ferjum who though beside his spit; 
And undeterred by noise or heat» 
Could calmly eon each new receipt : 
. Star kftwwUdge firsts for meaU are found 
With rolling months to go the round ; 
And, as the sunshine 's short or long. 
Yield flavours exquisite or strong : 
Fishes, 'tis known, as seasons vary^ 
Are delicate; or quite * contrary;' 
The tribes <k air, like those of fin. 
Change with each sign the sun goes in: 
So that who only knows what eheer. 
Not when to buy 's no cook, 'tis clear. 
A* cook who would his kitchen show, 
Must also architecture know; 

4p2 
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And see^ howe'er it blowa without, 

HiB fire, like Vesta's, ne'er goes out ; # 

Nor soot tinsightly smudge the dish. 

And spoil the vol au vent, or fish. 

Nor only to the chimney looks 

Our true Mageiros, king of cooks ; 

Beside the chimney, that his eye 

May clearly view the day's supply, 

He opes his window, in tiiat spot 

Where Sol peeps in, to show what 'a what : 

The range, the dresser, ceiling, floor. 

What cupboard, shelves, and where the door 

Are his to plan ; and if he be 

The man I mean, to each he '11 see. 

Lastly, to marshal in array 

The long-drawn line of man and tray : 

The light-arm'd first, who nimbly bear 

Their glittering lances through the air; 

And then the hoplitic troop to goad. 

Who bend beneath their chargeri load. 

And, empty dishes ta'en away, 

Place solid flank for new assay ; 

While heavy tables creak and groan 

Under the ypifm^ XoTra^fov, 

All this demands such skill, as wields 

The veteran chief of hard- won fields 1 

Who rules the roast might rule the sea^ 

Or baste his foes with equal ease ; 

And cooks who 're equal to a rotU, 

Might take a town, or storm redout.— W. J. B. 

The same. 

Cook. Our art is not entirely despicable, 
If you examine it, good Demylus ; 
But the pursuit has been run down, and all 
Almost^ however stupid, say they're cooks ; 
And by such cheats as these the art is ruin'd. 
For, if you take a veritable cook, 
Well brought up to his business from a boy. 
And skilfid in the properties of things, 
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And knowing all the usual sciences ; 
Then the affair will seem quite different. 
We are the only three remaining ones — 
Chariades^ and Boddion, and I. 
A fico for the rest 1 

Gent, What 's that you say ? 

Cook. What, / 7 "lis we that keep up Sicon's school. 
Who was the head and founder of the art. 
He used to teach us first of all astronomy ; 
Next after that directly, architecture ; 
Confining all he said to natural science. 
Then, to conclude, he lectured upon tactics. 
All this he made us learn before the art 

Gent, Dear sir, d* ye mean to worry me to death 9 

Cook, No ; while the slave is coming back from market, 
I'll rouse your ctiriosity a little 
Upon the subject, that we thus may seize 
This most convenient time for conversation. 

Gervt, By Phoebus, but you '11 find it a hard matter ! 

€ook. Listen, good sir. Firstly, the cook must know 
** Astronomy," — ^the settings and the risings 
Of all the stars, and when the sun comes back 
Both to the longest and the shortest day, 
And through what constellations he is passing. 
For nearly every kind of meat and food 
B,eceives, they say, a varying gout within it 
During the revolution of the system. 
So he that knows all this, will see the season, 
And use each article just as he ought ; 
But he that does not, will be justly thump'd. 
Again, perhaps, you wonder as to "architecture," 
How it can aid the art of cookery? 

Gent, I know it. 'Tis most strange. 

Cook, Yet I'll explain it. 

To plan the kitchen rightly and receive 
As much light as you want, and see from whence 
The draught is, does good service in the business. 
The driving of the smoke, now here, now there. 
Makes a material difference when you're boiling. 
Why should I, then, go on to prove that "tactics'* 
Arfe needful to the Cook 1 Good order 's good 
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In every station and in every art ; 
In onrs^ it almost is the leading point. 
The serving up, and the removing all things 
In order, and the seeing when 's the time 
Either to introduce them quick or slowly, 
And how the guests may feel inclined for eating, 
And, as regards the dishes too, themselves, 
When is the proper time to serve some hot, 
Some warm, some cooling, some completely cold, 
Is all discuss'd in the Tacti(»ans science* 

Gent Then, as you've pointed out to me what'g xieedfi]]^ 
Go, get you gone, and rest yourself a bit — ^Anon. 



Alexis. (Book ix. § 23, p. 596L) 

A, You surely must confess that, in most arts. 
The pleasure that results from the perfection 

Is not enjoy'd by him alone, whose mind 
The rich invention plann'd, or by whose hands 
'Tis fashion'd into shape; lout they who use it 
Perhaps partake a larger portion still. 

B. As I'm a stranger, pray inform me how % 
A, For instance, to prepare a sumptuous feast» 

We must provide a tolerable cook ; 

His work once done, his function 's at an end. 

Then, if the guests for whom it is prepared 

Come at the proper moment, all is well, 

And they enjoy a most delicious treat. 

If they delay, the dishes are all cold. 

And must be warm'd again ; or what has been 

Kept back, is now too hastUy despatch'd. 

And is served up ill dress'd, defrauding thus. 

The act itself of its due merit — Anon. 



EuPHBON. (Book ix. § 24, ;p. 597.) 

I have had many pupils in my time, 

But yon, my Lyciis, far exceed them all 

In clear and solid sense, and piercing judgment 
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Toung as you are, with only ten months* study, 

I send you forth into the world, a cook, 

Complete and perfect in the rules of art 

Agis of Bhodes alone knew how to broil 

A fish in dueperfectien; Nereus, too, 

Of Chios, for stew*d congers had no equal; 

For from his hands, it was a dish for th' gods. 

Then for white thrion, no one could exceed 

Chariades of Athens; for black broth, 

Th* inveiition and perfection 's justly due 

To Lamprias alone; while Apon^tus 

Was held nnrivaird for his sausages. 

For lentils, too, Euthyuus beat the world; 

And Aristion above all the rest 

Knew how to suit each guest, with tne same dish 

Served up in various forms, at those repasts ^ 

Where each man i)aid his share to deck the board. — 

After the ancient Sophists, these alone 

Were justly deem'd the seven wise men of Greece. — Akon. 



Strato. (Book ix. § 29, p. 601.) 

I've harbour d a he-sphinx and not a cook, 

For, by the gods ! he talk*d to me in riddles. 

And coin'd new words that pose me to interpret. 

No sooner had he enter'd on his office. 

Than eyeing me from head to foot, he criefr-^ 

** How many mortals hast thou bid to supper 1 " 

Mortals ! quoth I, what tell you me of mortals 1 

Let Jove decide on their mortality ; 

YouVe crazy sure I none by that name are bidden. 

" No table usher ? no one to officiate 

As master of the courses 1 " — No such person ; 

Moschion and Niceratus and PhUinns, 

These are my guests and friends, and amongst these 

You '11 find no table-decker, as I take it. 

''Gods I is it possible ]" cried he ; — Most certain, 

I patiently replied : he swell'd and hufF'd, 

As if, forsooth ! I 'd done him heinous wrong, 

And robb'd him of his proper dignity; 
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mdiculous conceit ! — '^ What offering mak'st thou 

To Eryachthon?" he demanded : None — 

" Shall not the wide-horn'd ox be fell'd ]" cries he : 

I sacrifice no ox — " Nor yet a wether ? " 

Not I, by Jove ! a simple sheep perhaps : 

** And what 's a wether but a sheep V cries he. 

I 'm a plain man, my friend, and therefore speak 

Plain language : — "What 1 I speak as Homer does; 

And sure a cook may use like privilege 

And more than a blind poet" — Not with me ; 

I 'U have no kitchen-Homers in my house ! 

So pray discharge yourself I — ^This said, we parted. 

OUMBBaiiANIX 



AiTTHippus. (Book ix. § 68, p. 637.) 

I like to see the faces of my guests, 

To feed them as their age and station claim. 

My kitchen changes, as my guests inspire 

The various spectacle ; for lovers now, 

Philosophers, and now for financiers, 

If my young royster be a mettled spark, 

Who melts an acre in a savoury dish 

To charm his mistress, scuttle-fish and crabs, 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 

Of cordials filter'd, exquisitely rich. 

For such a host, my friend ! expends much more 

In oil than cotton; solely studying love I 

To a philosopher, that animal, 

Voracious, solid ham and bulky feet ; 

But to the financier, with costly niceness, 

Glociscus rare, or rarity more rare. 

Insensible the palate of old age. 

More difficult than the soft lips of youth 

To move, I put much mustard in their dish ; 

With quickening sauces make their stupor keen. 

And lash the lazy blood that creeps within. — D'Israsli. 



<( 
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DiONYSius. (Book ix. § 69, p. 638.) 

Know then, the Cook, a dinner that *s bespoke 

Aspiring to prepare, with prescient zeal 

Should know the tastes and humours of the guests; 

For if he drudges through the common work, 

Thoughtless of manner, careless what the place 

And seasons claim, and what the favouring hour 

Auspicious to his genius may present, 

Why, standing 'midst the multitude of men, 

Call we this plodding /mo^seer a Cook % 

Oh, differing far ! and one is not the other ! 

We call indeed the general of an army 

Him who is charged to lead it to the war ; 

But the true general is the man whose mind, 

Mastering events, anticipates, combines; 

Else he is but a le<zder to his men ! 

With our profession thus : the first who comes 

May with a humble toil, or slice, or chop, 

Prepare the ingredients, and around the fire 

Obsequious, him I call a fricasseer 1 

But c^ ! the cook a brighter glory crowns ! 

Well skill'd is he to know the place, the hour. 

Him who invites, and him who is invited. 

What fish in season makes the market nch^ 

A choice delicious rarity I I know 

That all,. we always find; but always all. 

Charms not the palate, critically fine. 

Archestratus, in culinary lore 

Deep for his time, in this more learned age 

.Is wanting; and full oft he surely talks 

Of what he never ate. Suspect his page. 

Nor load thy genius with a barren precept 

Look not in books for what some idle sage 

So idly raved ; for cookery is an art 

Comporting ill with rhetoric; 'tis an art 

Still changing, and of momentary triumph 1 

Know on thyself thy genius must depend* 

All books of cookery, all helps of art. 

All critic learning, idl commenting notes. 

Are vain,. if, void of genius, thou wouldst cook I" 
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• 

The culinary sage thus spoke; his friend 
Demands, "Where is the ideal cook thou paint'stl** 
" Lo, I the man !" the savouring sage replied. 
" Now he thine eyes the witness of my art ! 
This tunny drest, so odorous shall steam, 
The spicy sweetness so shall steal thy sense, 
That thou in a delicious reverie 
Shalt slumber heavenly o'er the Attic dish !" — ^D'Israbi.i. 

The same, 

A, The wretch on whom you lavish so much praise, • 
I swear, by all the gods, but ill deserves it — 
The true professor c( the art should strive 
To gratify the taste of every guest ; 
For if he merely furnishes the table, 
Sees all the dishes properly disposed, 
And thinks, having done this, he has discharged 
His office, he *s mistaken, and deserves 
To be considered only as a drudge, 
A kitchen-drudge, without or art or skill, 
And differs widely from a cook indeed, 
A master of his trade. — He bears the name 
Of General, 'tis true, who heads the army ; 
But he whose comprehensive mind surveys 
The whole, who knows to turn each circumstance 
Of time, and place, and action, to advantage, — 
Foresees what difficulties may occur, 
And how to conquer them, — this is the man 
Who should be call'd the general ; the other 
The mere conductor of the troops, no more : 
So in our art it is an easy thing 
To boil, to roast, to stew, to fricassee^ 
To blow the bellows, or to stir the fire; 
But a professor of the art regards 
The time, the place, th' inviter, and the guest; 
And when the market is well stored with fisb, 
Knows to select, and to prefer such only 
As are in proper season, and, in short, 
Omits no knowledge that may justly lead- 
To the perfection of his art. 'Tis true, 
Archestratus has written on the subject) 
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And is allow'd by many to have left 
Most choice receipts, and rare inventions 
Useful and pleasing ; yet in many things 
He was profoundly ignorant, and speaks 
Upon report, without substantial proof 
Or knowledge of his own. We must not trusty 
Nor give our faith to loose conjectures thus; 
For in our art we only can depend 
On actual practice and experiment 
Having no fix'd and settled laws by which 
We may be govem'd, we must frame our own, 
As time and opportimity may serve, 
Which if we do not well improve, the art 
Itself must suffer by our negligence. 

B. You are indeed a most renowned professor; 
But stiU you have omitted to point out 
The properties of that most skilful cook 
Who furnish'd splendid feasts with so much ease. 

A, Give but the word, and you shall see me drew 
A thrion in such style i and other dainties 
To furnish out a fiill and ric^ repast, 
That you uMiy easily conceive the rest; 
Nay, you wiU think yourself in Attica, 
From the sweet fragrance, and delioiouB taste ; 
And then the whole so various, and well-dress'dj 
You shall be puzzled where to fix your choice^ 
From the stored viands of so rich a board. — Anon. 



Mnesihaghus. (Book x. § 18, p. 663.) 

Dost know whom' thou 'rt to sup with, friend 1 — I '11 tell thee; 

With gladiators, not with peacefrd guests ; 

Instead of knives we *re arm*d with naked swords. 

And swallow firebrands in the place of food : 

Daggers of Crete are served us for confections, 

And for a plate of pease a fricassee. 

Of shattered spears : the cushions we repose on 

Are shields and breastplates, at our feet a pUe 

Of slings and arrows, and our foreheads wreath'd 

With military ensigns, not with myrtle. — Cumberland. 
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The same. 

Enow'st thou with whom thou hast to deal ? 

On sharpened swords we make our meal; 

The dripping torch, snapdragon-wise, 

Our burning beverage supplies; 

And Gretic shafts, as sweetmeats stored, 

Form the dessert upon our board, 

With tid-bits of split javelin : 

Pillow'd on breastplates we recline; 

Strew*d at our feet are slings and bows, 

And crown'd with catapults our brows. — Wbangham. 

The same. 

Herken my word : wote thou, leve brother min, 
Thou shulde in certaine thys dale wyth us din. 
Bright swerdes and eke browne our vittaile been; 
Torches we glot for sowle, that fyerie bren. 
Eftsone the page doth sette upon our bord, 
Yfette fro Crete, kene arwes long and broad; 
No fetches do we ete, but speres shente, 
That gadred ben fro blood ydrenched bente. 
The silver targe, and perced habergeon, 
Been that, whan sonne is set, we 1^ upon. 
On bowes reste our fete whan that we slepe. 
With katapultes crownde, so heie hem depe. — W, W, 



AxciBUS. (Book X. § 35, p. 679.) 

To be bow'd by grief is folly ; 

Nought is gained by melancholy ; 

Better than the pain of thinking 

Js to steep the sense in drinking. — Bland. 



Alexis. (Book x. § 71, p. 709.) 

A. A thing exists which nor immortal is, 
Nor mortal, but to both belongs, and lives 
Afi neither god nor man does. £very day 
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*Tis bom anew and dies. No eye can see it, 
And yet to all *tis known. 

B. A pla^e upon you ! 

You bore me with your riddleJ: ^ 

A, StiD, all this 
Is plain and easy. 

B. What then can it be 1 

A. Sleep — ^that puts all our cares and pains to flight. 

J. A. St. John, 

The same^ 

Nor mortal fate, nor yet immortal thine. 

Amalgam rare of human and divine ; 

Still ever new thou comest, soon again 

To vanish, fleeting as the phantom train ; 

Ever invisible to earthly eye, 

Yet known to each one most familiarly. — ^F. Mbtcalpr 



EuBULUS. (Book X. § 71, p. 710.) 

A, What is it that, while young, is plump and heavy. 
But, being full grown, is light, and wingless mounts 
Upon the courier winds, and foils the sight % 

B. The Thistle's Beard ; for this at first sticks fast 
To the green seed, which, ripe and dry, falls off 
Upon the cradling breeze, or, upwards puff 'd 

By playful urchins, sails along the air. — J. A. St. John. 



Antiphanbs. (Book x. § 73, p. 711.) 

There is a female which witliin her bosom 
Carries her young, that, mute, in fact, yet speak, 
And make their voice heard on the howling waves. 
Or wildest continent. They will converse 
Even with the absent, and inform the deaf. 

J. A.St. JoHK. 
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\ The same, 

Know'st thou the creature, that a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mew'd ^ ^ 
Though voiceless all, beyond the ocean wide 
To distant realms their still small yoicea glid^. 
Far, far away, whome'er t' address they seek 
Will understand, yet no one hears them speak« 

F. Metcalfe. 



Thbodbotks. (Book x. § 75, p. 713.) 

A thing whose match, or in the depths profound 
Of ocean, or on earth, can ne'er be found ; 
Cast in no mortal mould its growth of limb 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest whim, 
'TiB*bom, and lo 1 a giant form appears ; 
Toward middle age a smaller size it wears ; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o'er, 
How wonderful gigantic as before.— F. Metcalfe, 



THBOIXBGTE& (Book z. § 75, p. 713.) 

We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other : 
She too expires, and so brings forth her mother. 

F. Metoali^ 



Xbnophanes. (Book xi. § 7, p. 729.) 

The ground is swept, and the triclinium clean, 
The hands are purified, the goblets too 
Well rinsed, each guest upon his forehead beard 
A wreathed flow'ry crown ; from slender vase 
A willing youth presents to each in turn 
'^A sweet and costly perfume; while the bowl. 
Emblem of joy and social mirth, stands by, 
Fiird to the brim j another pours out wine 
Of most delicious flavoin', breathing round 
Fragrance of flowers, and honey newly made; 
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So grateful to the sense, .that none refdse ; 

While odoriferous gums fill all the room. 

Water is served too, cold, and fresh, and dear; 

Bread, safipron tinged, that looks like leaves of gold. 

The^board is gaily spread with honey pure, 

And savoury cheese. The altar, too, which stands 

Full in the centre, orown'd with flow'ry wreaths ; 

The house resounds with music and with song. 

With songs of grateM praise, such as become 

The wise and good to offer to the gods. 

In chaste and modest phrase. They humbly ask, 

Poming their free libationsf, to preserve 

A firm and even mind ; to do no wrong. 

But equal justice to dispense to all ; 

A task more easy, more delightful far. 

Than to command, to slander, or oppress. 

At such repasts each guest may safely drink 

As much as suits his sober appetite, 

Then unattended seek his home, unless 

His feeble age requires assistance. Him 

Above all others let us praise, who while 

The cheerful cup goes round, shall charm the guests 

With free recital of acts worthy praise. 

And fit to be remember'd ; that inspire 

The soul to valour, and the love of &me. 

The meed of virtuous action. Far from vb 

The war of Titans; or the bloody strife • 

Of the seditioiis Centaurs ; such examples 

Have neither use nor profit — wiser far 

To look to brighter patterns that instruct, 

And lead the mind to great and good pursuits. — ANoy. 



Alexis. (Book xi. § 9, p. 731.) 

Do you not know that by the term call'd life. 

We mean to give a softer tone to ills 

That man is heir to ? Whether I judge right 

Or wrong in this, I '11 not presume to say — 

Having reflected long and seriously. 

To this conclusion I am brought at last^ 
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That universal folly governs all; 

For in this little life of ours, we seem 

As strangers that have left tiieir native home. 

We make our first appearance from the realms 

Of death and darkness, and emerge to light, 

And join th' assembly of our fellow-men — 

They who enjoy themselves the most, and drink, 

And laugh, and banish care, or pass the day 

In the soft blandishments of love, and leave 

No joy untasted, no delight untried 

That innocence and virtue may approve. 

And this gay festival afford, depart 

Cheerful, like guests contented, to their home. — ^Anok. 



Sappho. (Book xi. § 9, p. 731.) 

Come, Venus, come ! 
Hither with thy golden cup, 

Where nectar-floated flowerets swim ! 
Fill, fill the goblet up I 
These laughing lips shall kiss the brim- 
Come, Venus, come ! — ^Anon. 



Pttheas. (Book xi. § 14, p. 734.) 

Here jolly Pytheas lies, 

A right honest man, and wise, 
Who of goblets had very great store, 

Of amber, silver, gold, 

All glorious to behold. 
In number ne'er equaU*d before. — J. A. St. Johk. 



Author of the Thbbais. (Book xi. § 14, p. 735.) 

Then Polyneices of the golden locks, 
Sprung from the gods, before his father plaoeid 
A table all of silver, which had once 
Been Cadmus's, next fill'd the golden bowl 
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With richest wine. At this old (Edipus^ 
Seeing the honour'd teliccf ofhis sire 
Profaned to vi^lgar uses, roused to anger, 
Pronounoed fierce. imprecations^ wished his sons 
Might live no more in amity together, 
But plunge in feuds and slaughters, and contend 
For their inheritance : and the Furies heard. 

J. A. St. John. 



(Book xi. § 19, p. 738.) 

Troy's lofty towers by Grecians sack'd behold I 
Parrhasios' draught, by Mys engraved in gold. 

J. A. S!r. John. 



SoPATER. (Book xi, § 28, p. 742.) 

Tis sweet in early mom to cool the lips 

With pure fresh water from the gushing fount, 

Mingled with honey in the Baucalis, 

When one o'er night has made too free with wine, 

And feels sharp thirst.-^. A. St. John. 



Alexis. (Book xi. § 30, p. 743.) 

A, But let me first describe the cup ; 'twas rounds 
Old, broken-ear'd, and precious small besides. 
Having indeed some letters on 't. 

B^ Yes, letters ; 

Eleven, and all of gold, forming the name 
Of Saviour Zeus. 

A. Tush ! no, some other god. 

J. A. St. SoEJSm 



Damoxenus. (Book xi. § 35, p. T47.) 

A, If this hold not enough, see, the boy comes 
Bearing the Elephant ! 

B. Immortal gods ! 

ATH. — VOL. IIL 4 G 
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What thing is ^eriit 

A • A d€nil^€>4bimtai]i'd cvfy 

The workmanabip eTAhcm ; it e^mtAOB^ 
Only three gdBona.-— J. A. Sir. Jams. 



PaaRBORAlBS. (Book xi. J 62, p. T6T.) 

Bemark, how wisely ancient- art provides 

The broad-brimm*d cup with flat expanded sides ; 

A cup contrived for maitV diacreeter nae, 

And sober portions <sf the geaflrets jujee : 

But womao's more ambitiova thirstrf aoul 

Soon longed to revel in the plenteous bowl ; 

Deep and capacious as the- swelling hold 

Of some stout bark she shaped the hollow mould, 

Then tumiag 6«t a ircBsel Mka a^ tun, 

Simp'ring exdauoa'd^-Obaecie I I ddak b)ii one. 

CUKBBSLAKD. 



ABCHIL0GBI7& (Boot xL $ 66» p. 771.) 

Come then, my friend, and seize the flask. 

And while ihe deck around us rolls, 
Dash we tha cover from the cask, 

And crown with wine our flowing bowls. 
While the deep hold is tempest-tost, 

We'll strain bright nectar from the lees : 
For, though our freedom hete be lost, 

We drink no water on the seas. — C. Mebivale. 



Alexis. (Book xii. § 1, p. 818 j iv. § 59, p. 2Q5y <fec.) 

Ton, Sir, a Cyrenean, as I take you. 

Look at your sect d deapexsate voluptuanea ; 

There 's Diodorus — ^beggary is too good for him-— 

A vast inheritance in two short yeare^ 

Where is it 1 Squandered, vanirfi'd, gone for ever : 

So rapid was his disnpation. — Stop I • 



Stop ! my good friend,^ 7011 erf; not qinte so &flt ! 
This man went fiur and softly to his ram ; 
What talk you of two years f As many d^jn. 
Two little days, were long enough to finish 
Toung Epichieaides ; he had some socd> 
And drove a merry pace to his imdoisig — 
Marry ! if a kind surfeit wonld surprise os^ 
Ere we sit down to earn it, such |nreyentroa< 
Would come most opportune to save the tronl^ 
Of a sick stomaeh and an aefaing head : 
But whilst the puniiAiBient is out of sight, 
And the full chaliee ait our lips, we drink, 
Drink all to-day, to*4i»»rrow fast and mourn. 
Sick, and all o'er oppressed with nunseous fbme^; 
Such is the drunkard's curse, axid Hell itself 
Cannot deyise a greats. Oli that nature 
Might quit us of this overbeaoing iMvtheti, 
This tyrant-god, the belly ! take* thait from ra, 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man, shall be all soul. — CoiSBJERZiAifix 



Anaxilas. (Book ziiL § 6, p. 893.) 

Whoever has been weak enough to dote. 
And live in precious bondage at the feet 
Of an imperious mistress, may relate 
Some part of their iniquity at least. 
In fact, what monster is there in the world 
That bears the least companson with them ! 
What frightful dragon, or chimera dire. 
What Scylla, what CharybdiB, oan exceed I^Mni % 
Nor sphinx, nor hydra, nay, no winged harpy. 
Nor hungry Uoneis, nor poisonooa adder, 
In noxious qualities, it half so bad. 
They are a race accursed, and stand albne 
Preeminait in wickedness. For iaistance, 
Plangon, a foul chimera, spzisading flames, 
And dealing out destruction &,r and near, 
And no BeUerophon to crush the monster. 

4g2 
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Then Sinope, a toanj-beaded bydra. 
An old and wrinkled hag — Gnathine, too, 
Her neighbour — Oh 1 they are a preciouB pair. 
Nanno's a barking ScyUa, nothing less — 
Having already privately dispatched 
Two of her lovers, she would lure a third 
To sure destruction, but the youth escaped, 
Thanks to his pliant oars, and better fortune. 
Phryne, like foul Charybdis, swallows up 
At once the pilot and the bark. Theano, 
Like a pluck'd siren, has the voice and look 
Of woman, but below the waist, her limbs 
Withered and shruqk in to the blackbird's size. 
These wretched women, one and all, partake 
The nature of the Theban Sphinx j they speak 
In doubtful and ambiguous phrase, pretend 
To love you truly, and with all their hearts, 
Then whisper in your ear, some little want — 
A girl to wait on them forsooth, a bed, 
Or easy-chair, a brazen tripod too— 
Give what you will they never are content; 
And to sum up their character at once, 
No beast that haimts the forest for his prey 
Is half so mischievous.— Anon. 

The same. 

Away, away with these female friends I 

He whose embraces have encircled one. 

Will own a monster has been in his arms ; 

Fell as a dragon is, fire-spouting like 

Chimaera, like the rapid ocean-portent, 

Three-headed and dc^Hsnouted i— - 

Harpies are less obscene in touch than they : 

The tigress robb'd of her first whelps, more merciful t 

Asps, scorpions, vipers, amphisben» dire, 

Cerastes, EUops, Dipsas,'all in one ! — 

But come, let 's pass them in review before us. 
And see how close the parallels will hold. 
And fiiBt for Hangon : where in the scale place her ? 
£'en rank her with the beast whose breath is flame. 
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Like her she deals combnstioD round; and foreigners 

By scores have perish'd in her conflagrations. 

One only 'scaped the fair incendiary, 

And that by virtue of his nimble steed. 

He back*d his ba^age, and tum'd tail upon her.—* 

Have commerce with Sinope, and you'll find 

That Lema's monster was no tale ; for like. 

The hydra she can multiply her members, 

And &ir Gnathsena is the present oflfshoot : 

Her morning charms for beauties in the wane 

Compensate — but — ^the dupe pays doubly for't. 

There's Nanno too : — Nanno and Scylla's pool 

Bear close similitude : two swains have made 

Already shipwreck in that gulf; a third 

Had shared their fortunes, but the wiser boy 

Plied well his oars, and boldly stood to sea-ward. 

If Nanno 's Scylla, Phryne is Charybdis : 

Woe to the wretch who comes within her tide ! 

Engulf 'd in whelming waves, both bark and mariner 

Are suck'd into th' abyss of quick perdition ! 

And what's Theano % bald, and bare, and peel'd. 

With whom but close-pluck'd sirens ranks she 1 woman 

In fece and voice ; but in her ffeet — a blackbird. 

But why enlarge my nomenclature 1 Sphinx is 

A comimon name for all : on her enigma 

Is moulded all their speech : love, fealty, 

Affection, — these are terms drop clear enough 

From them, but at their heels comes a request. 

Wrapt up in tortuous phrase of nice perplexity. 

{Mimics.) — " A four-foot couch perchance would grace their 

chamber ! 
Their needs forsooth require a chair — ^three-footed. 
Or, for the nonce, two-footed — ^'twould content them." 
He that is versed in points and tricks, like CEdipus, 
Hears, and escapes perchance with purse uninjured ; 
The easy fool gapes, gazes, and — hey ! presto ! 
Both purse and person's gone ! — Mitchell. 
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Alexis. {Book xni. § 7, p. 894.) 

What abject wretches do we make ourselves 

By giving up the freedoni and delights 

Of single life to a oapricious woman ! 

Then, if she brings an ample fortune too^ 

Her pride, and her pretensions are increased^ 

And what should be a benefit, becomes 

A bitter curse, and grievous punishment 

The anger of a man may well be borne, 

*Tis quick, and sudden^ but as soon subsides; 

It has a honied sweetness when compared 

To that of woman. If a. man receives 

An injury, he nuay resent at first. 

But he will quickly pardon. Women first 

Ofier the ixyury, then to increase 

Th' offence, instead of soothing, they inflict 

A deeper wound by obstinate resentment — 

Neglect what's fit and proper to be done, 

But eagerly pursue the thing they should not j — 

And then they grow fantastical withal. 

When they are perfectly in health complain 

In feint and feeble tone, ** they*re sick, they die." 



Aristophon. (Book xiii. § 8, p. 894.) 

A man may xoaary once without a crime. 

But cursed is he who weds a ^eoond time. — Cpmpkrtakp. 



A. While prudence guides, change not, at any rate, 
A life of freedom for the married state : 
I ventured once to play that desperate game, 
And therefore warn you not to do the same. 

B» The counsel may be sage which you advance^ 
But I 'm resolved to take the common chance. 

A, Mild gales attend that voyage of your life, 
And waft you safely through the sea of strife : 



im 



Kot the dire USbipoL, nor iGgoBs 
Where out of timtf fliu|M3 scarae pcriA liosee ; 
But that, where ^Jiaasg &>61b moet deaiSy {w^ 
Where all tibojt nflxMAKrely cast ftwaj,-^JkS(vsi!BL 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 13, p. 899.) 

As slowly 1 retum'd from the Piraeus, 

My miBd impreBs'd with all the yaxious patns, 

And puiigent grie&, that torture human IiIq, 

I thus began to reason wil^ mys^lt 

The paintens andl&e sculptors, who pretend 

By cunning art to give the htmoStaw, 

Know nothing of iris nature, for in trixQt 

He's neither male nor female, god or man, 

Nor wise, nor foolish, but a compoimd strange, 

Partaking of tiie i^uakties of each» 

And an epitome of all in one. 

He has the strength and prowess of a man. 

The weak timiditj of helpless woman ; 

In foUy fiiriouB, yet in prudence wise 

And oixcumspedt. Mad as an untamed beast. 

In strength and hardihood invincible, 

rpien for ambition he's a very demon. 

I swear by sage Minora and the gods, 

I do not know his likeness, one whose mature 

Is so endued with qualities unlike 

The gentle name he bears. — Anoit. 

ITie same. 

One day as abwlj sauntecing &&m the port^ 
A thousand cares conflicting in my breast, 
Thus I b^an to oonamime with myself — 
Methinks these painters misapply their art^ 
And never \axew the being wfatch they draw^ 
For mark ! iSjeir many fadse conceits of Love. 
Love is nor male ixor female, man nor god, 
Nor with intelligence nor yet without it, 
But a strange compound of aH these, uniting 
In one mix'd essence many opposites ; 
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A manly courage with a woman's fear. 

The madman's phrenzy in a reasoning mind. 

The strengtih of steel, the fury of a b^tst. 

The ambition o£ a hero — something 'tis, 

But by Minerva and the gods I swear ! 

I know not what this nameless something is. 

CiJMBERLANI). 



^UBTJLUS. (Book xiil § 13, p. 899.) 

Why, foolish painter, give those wings to Love 1 

Love is not light, as my sad heart can prove ; 

Love hath no wings, or none that I can see ; 

If he can fly — ohi bid him fly from me! — CuMBEBiiAND. 



Thbophilus. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 900.) 

He who affirms that lovers are all mad. 

Or fools, gives no strong proof of his own sense ; 

For if from human life we take the joys 

And the delights of love, what is there left 

That can deserve a better name than death ? 

For instance, now, I love a music girl, 

A viigin togt, and am I therefore mad ? 

For she's a paragon of female beauty; 

Her form and figure excellent ; her voice 

Melodiously sweet ; and then her aar 

Has dignity and grace. With wbat delight 

I gaze upon her charms ! More than you feel 

At sight of him who for the public shows 

Gives you free entrance to the theatre. — Anon. 

27ie same. 

If love be folly, as the schools would prove, 
The man must lose his wits, who Mia in love ; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
And then it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth ! there is a young and d^nty nxaid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade ; 
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What then 1 must I defer to pedant rule, 

And ow» that love transforms me to a fool ? 

Not I, so help me ! By the gods I swear^ 

The nymph I love is direst of the fair ; 

Wise, witty, dearer to her poet*s sight 

Than piles of money on an author's night .; 

Must I not love her then 1 Let the dull sot, 

Who made. the law, ohey it 1 I wiU not. — Cumberland. 



Aristophon. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

Love, the disturber of the peace of heaven, 

And grand fomenter of Olympian feuds, 

Was banish*d from the synods of the gods : 

They drove him down to eaarth at the expense 

Of us poor mortals, and curtail*d his wings 

:To spoil his soaring and secure themselves 

From his annoyance— Selfish, hard decree I 

For ever since he roams th' unquiet world. 

The tyrant and despoiler of mankind. — Guhberland. 



Alexis. (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

The man who holds true pleasure to consist 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Love's great divinity, rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal god. 
The gravest master that the schools can boast 
Ne'er train'd his pupils to such discipline, 
As Love his votaries, unrivaJl'd power, 
The first great deity — and where is he. 
So stubborn and determinedly stif^ 
But shall at some time bend the knee to Love, 
• And make obeisance to his mighty shrine ? 

Cumberland. 
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IBYGU& (BookxiiL 1 17^p. d03.) 

Sweetest floiver, Snryale ! 
Whom l&e maids witii tresses &ir, 
Sister GrEkeee, moke liieir care — 
Thee Oytbera noroi^'d — <fliee ■ 
Piliio, witii ihe radiant bi'ow ; 
And 'mad bowers where roses How 
Led thy laughing infancy. — Blaiid. 



Alexia • (Book xiiL § 18^ p. 904.) 

Dost thou see any fellow poll'd aiad Abavea, 

And askest me h'<mx whmee the cause dio»ld<x»ae t 

He goes uniio the ^sars te iilch Mid raveiiy 

And play eaek piauikB. Ite •eaiinot do «i 1m»bmu 

Such pranks become sK>t those that beandu 4<» wsare t 

And what haxm is it if lo^g beards wb hmct} 

For so it is 4i|ppi.reiit to be .^eeao, 

That we see men, not woia£% by our 49hia.--*-MoLij!V 



TmocLES. (Book xiii. $ 22, p. 908.) 

Wretch that I am. 
She had my love, when a mere caper-gatherer, 
And fortune's smiles as yet wGi*e wanting to her. 
I never pindi'd nor ^)ared in my expenses. 
Yet now — doors closely barr'd are all the xecompeiKie 
That waits on formm* bounties ill besbow'd. — ^MtrcHBLL. 



Alexis. (Book xiii § ^, p. 908.) 

They fly at all^ and, as their funds inorease, 
Willi freah recruits they still augment their stock, 
Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
Form, features, manners, everything so changed, 
That not a trace of former self is left. 
Is the wench short ? a triple sole of cork 
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£zalt8 <ftie pignj to a proper sua. 

Is she too tiyi of statBro f a Jow dbaar 

Softens the fiwliti, jhmI a fins mbj fftoop 

Lowers her to stattdaxd-piteh.— *]f luucrow-Mpt, 

A handaoa»e vaddiiig readUj mppika 

What nature Btiats, and aU MkoUcn taj^ 

See what phimp lumndbes 1 — Hjdih Uto a j9Q|^ peivhaiice 

A high round paunoh, stuft like oar Domic livolU^ 

And fitnitting out foi«ri^ 2 a good fifcoot busk 

Pushing athwart shall fcnioe tha ioQtruder hade. 

Hath flhe red bpows 9 a little aoot will oure 'em. 

Is she too blaek % the eauae nakies her fiur : 

Too pale of hue ? the opal oooieB in aid. 

Hath she a beauty out of sight ) diadoee it ! 

Strip nature bare without a blush. — Fine teeth 7 

Let her affect one everlasting grin, 

Laugh without stint — ^but ah! if laugh she cannot^ 

And her lips won*t obey, take a fine twig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a butcher's skewer, 

And prop Haem open, set her on the bat 

Day after day, wli^i out of «Dght, till use 

Grows seoond nuture, and the pouiy row. 

Will she <a will she not, peifioree afipeeis. 

EFiGRAxm. (Book ziii. § ^, p. 911.) 

Alas for Ltfos! 
A slut, a wine-bibber— her only oane 
Is to supply the ocavingB of the day. 
To eat and drink — to maatieate and tipfde* 
The eagle and herself are fittest pactUek. 
In the first prime and Instiihood of youth, 
The mountain king ne'er quits his royaH eyrie. 
But lamb, or strag^ng dieep, or eaith-eouch'd hare. 
Caught m his grip, repays €hje fierce descent : 
But when old age hath sapp'd his msMetS vigour^ 
He sits upon the temple tope, ioelom, 
In all the squalid wretchedness of famine, 
And merely serves to point an augur's tale. 
Just such another prodigy is Lais I 
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Full teeming coffers swelled her pride of youth z 

Her person ever fresh and new, your satrap 

Was more accessible than she ; — ^but now. 

That life is flagging at the goal, and like 

An imstrung lute, her limbs are out of tune, 

She is become so lavish of her presence, 

That being daily swaUow*d by men*s eyes, 

They surfeit at the sight 

She's grown companion to the common streets — 

Want her who will, a stater, a three-obol piece. 

Or a mere draught of wine brings her to hand ! 

Nay, place a silver stiver in your palm. 

And, shocking tameness ! she will stoop forthwith 

To pick it out. — MiTCHBLL. 

The tame. 

Lais herself *s a lazy drunkard now, 

And looks to nothing but her daily wine 

And daily meat. There has befallen her 

What happens to the eagle ; who, when yoimg. 

Swoops from the mountain in his pride of strength^ 

And hurries off on high the sheep and hare ; 

But, when he's aged, sits him dully down 

Upon some temple's top, weak, lean, and starved ; 

And this is thought a direful prodigy. 

And Lai's would be rightly reckon'd one ; 

For when she was a nestling, fidr and youthful, 

The guineas made her fierce ; and you might sec 

E'en Phamab&zus easier than her. 

But now that her years are running four-mile heats, 

And all the junctures of her frame are loose^ 

'Tis easy both to see and spit upon her ; 

And she will go to any drinking-bout ; 

And take a crown-piece, aye, or e'en a sixpence, 

And welcome all men, be they old or young; 

Nay, she's become so tame, my dearest sir. 

She'll even take the money from your hand. — ^Walsh. 
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Plato. (Book xiii. § 56, p. 940.) 

Archian^ssa's mj own one, 

The sweet courtesan, Coloph6nian ; 

E'en from her wrinkles I feel 

Love's irresistible steel ! 

O ye wretches, whose hunger 

Was raised for her when she was younger ! 

Through what flames, alas, 

Must die have forced you to pass ! — Walsh. 



Hebmesianax. (Book xiii. § 71, p. 953.) 

Such was the nymph, whom Orpheus led 
From the dark regions of the dead. 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's sedgy moat ; 
Th' undaunted mindtrel smites the strings. 
His strain through helFs vast concave rings : 
Cocytus' hears the plaintive theme. 
And refluent turns his pitying stream ; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fate 
Posted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecstatic, and foregoes his prize ; 
With ears erect at hell's wide doors 
Lies listening, as the songster soars : 
Thus music charm'd the realms beneath. 
And beauty triumph'd over death. 

The bard, whom night's pale regent bore. 
In secret, on the Athenian shore, 
MuseauSy felt the sacred flame. 
And burnt for the &ir Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant by imperial Jove ; 
The poet plied his amorous strain, 
Press'd the fond iair, nor press'd in vain. 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, 
That screened her mysteries from his view, 
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Propitious this kind truth reveal* d^ 
That woman close besieged will yield. 

Old Hesiod too his native shade 
Made vooal to th' Aserean maid ; 
The bard his heav'n-directed lore 
Forsook, and h jmn*d the gods no more r 
Soft love-sick cQtties now ha suo^ 
Love touch*d his barp» love tuned his toBgia^ 
Silent his Heliconian lyre. 
And love's put out religion's five. 

Homer, of all past bards the prime, 
And wonder of all future time. 
Whom Jove with wit sublimely blest, 
And touched with purest fire his breast^ 
From gods and heroes tum'd awaj 
To warble the domestic lay, 
And wand'ring to the desert icde, 
On whose parch'd sands no aeaaons amUe^ 
In distant Ithaea was seen 
Chanting the suit-repelling Qaeean 

Mimnermus tuned his anunrbua lay, 
When time had tum'd his t'ttnpfes grey ; 
Love reveU'd in his aged veins, 
Soft was his lyre, and sweet y s steaiiui ; 
Frequenter of the wanton feast, 
Nanno his theme, and youth hiagjoest 

Antimachus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the sorrows of his heart ; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
Chryseis his beloved maid ; 
And thence returning, sad besids 
Pactolus' melancholy tide. 
To Colophon the minstrel came, 
Still sighing forth the mournful name; 
Till lenient time his grief appeased. 
And tears by long indulgence ceased. 

Alcfl&us strung his soundii^ lyre, 
And smote it with a hand of fire, 
To Sappho, fondest of the fbir. 
Chanting the loud and lofty ain 



Whilst old AnacreoD) wet with, wme. 

And crown'd withr wxeaidks of Tiobmn tioe, 
« * * -i^ « « 

E'en Sophocles^ witcae kon^'d Sane 
Eivak the bee*s ^^dous wtoV9, 
Chorus'd the prane o^ wki» wad lm%. 
Choicest of all the gifts of !•<»▼».. 

Euripides, whosft tragio breaok 
Ko yielding fair one ever prasa'd^ 
At length in his eibdurate haaart 

Felt love's revengefiil rankling darif^ 

« . • * « » * 

'Till vengeance met him in the way, 

And bloodhounds made the bard their prey. 

Philoxenus, by wood-nymphs bred 
On famed Cytbaeseii^s aacrad head^ 
And train'd to mxniG,.wiiie, and song*, 
'Midst orgiesiof the fvaatic tfaxoag. 
When beaataofOB Galatea died^. 
His flute and thyrsus oast aside ; 
And wand'ring to ihj pensive coast. 
Sad Melos ! where his love was lost. 
Each night throng the nesponsive air 
Thy echoes witness'd his despair : 
Still, still his plaintive harp was heard. 
Soft as the nightly-singing bird. 

Philetas too in Battis.' praise 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
His statue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in brass perpetual love. 

The mortified abstemious sage, 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whose boundless soul 
Scaled the wide gToBe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets^ seas, and heav'n above, ' 

Yet foimd no spot secure from love ;* 
With love dedineB xineqt»l war^ 
And trembling: drags his com}uei»c's ear ;. 
Theano clasp'd him in her arms, 
And wisdom stoop'd to beauty's charms^ 
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E'en SocrateSy.whose moral mind 
With truth enllghten'd sill mankind, 
When at Aspasia's side he sate, 
Still found no end to love's debate ; 
For strong indeed must be that h^ui;, 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Aristippus by right rule 
Of logic purged the Sophist's school,. 
Check'd folly in itS' headlong course^ 
And swept it down by reason's force ; 
'Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow, 
And laid the mighty victor low. — Cumberland. 

The same, 

I. 

Orpheus, — (Eagrus* son, — ^thou know'st full well, — 
The Thracian harper, — ^how with magic skill. 

Inspired by love, he struck the chorded shelly 
And made the shades obedient to his will, 

As from the nether gloom to light he led 

His love Agriope. He to Pluto's land, 
Balefiil and cheerless, region of the dead, 

Sail'd &r away, — and sought th* infernal strand^ 

Where Charon, gaunt and grim, his hollow bark 
(Fraught with departed souls, an airy crowd) 

Steers o'er the Stygian billow dun and dark, 
And with a voice of thunder bellows loud 

O'er the slow pool, that scarcely creeps along 

Through sedge, and weedy ooze : but nathless he, 

On the lone margent, pour'd his love-sick song, 
And charm'd Hell's monsters mih his minstrelsy. 

Cocytus scowl'd, — ^but grinn'd a ghastly smile, 

Albeit unused to the relenting mood : 
Cerb'rus, three-mouth'd, stopp'd short, — ^and paused the wbHe, 

Low crouching, list'ning, (for the sounds were good) 

Silent his throat of flame, his eyes of fire 

Quench'd in ecstatic slumber, as he lay. 
Thus Hell's stem rulers hearken'd to his lyre, 

And gave the fair one back to upper day. 
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n. 

Nor did MusaBus^ Luna's heaVnly child, 
And high-priest of the Graces, leave tmaung 

The &ir Antiope, in accents wild, 

As fell th' impaEsdon'd language from his tongue : 

Who woo*d of many suitors, at the shrine 

Of mystic Ceres, by Eleusis' brow. 
Chanted the high response in strains divine, — 

And oped the secret springs, — and taught to know 

The heav'n-drawn truths, in holy rapture lost. 

But nought avaird her zeal ; — in evil hour, 
Theme of the lyre below, her hopes were crossed : 

Death cropped the stalk, that bore so fair a fiowV. 

ITL 

I tell thee too, that the Boeotian bard. 

Sage Hesiod, quitted the Cumsean shore, 
A wand'rer not unwilling,— afterward 

In Heliconian Asora seen to soar, 

Deathless upon, the mighty wings of fame. 

'Twas there he woo'd Ecea, peerless maid, — 
And strove to achieve her love, — ^and with her name 

PrefiEused his verse, with haUow'd lore inlaid. 

IV. 

Enravish'd Homer, ward of Fate from Jove, 
Prince of melodious numbei-s, toil'd his way 

To barren Ithaca, — and tuned, for love 
Of chaste Penelope, the am'rous lay ; 

Forgot his native land, and bade adieu 

To wide Ionia, for the island drear, 
And waird Icarius' house, and Sparta too, 

And dropp'd himself the sympathetic tear. 

V. 

Mimnermus, schooVd in hardship, who first taught 

To breathe soft airs of elegiac song. 
Fair Nanno ask*d, and had ; and often sought^ 
. As by her side he blithely trudged along, 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. 4 H 
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The merry wake, — a ready piper arm'd 

With mouth-piece aptly fitted: and with worse 

Than deadly hate and indignation warm'd, , 
Hermobius a&d Pherecles lacdi'd in verse. 

VI. 

AntimaehuBy for l)eaateoQa Lyda's love. 
Hied him to rich FactoW golden tide : 

But, well>a-day 1 his bliss stem Fate unwove ; 
Short wa« her doom,— in Pergamus she diedy^- 

And in her grave was laid in prime of age. 

He, full of lamentation, joumey'd on 
To Colophon, — and on the sacred page 

Enter'4 his tale, and ceased, his mission done. 

VIL 

And well thou know'st, how fisuued Alcseus smote 
Of his high harp the love-enliven'd strings, 

And raised to Sappho's praise th' enamoured note, 
Midst noise <^ mirth and jocund reveUings: 

Ay, he did love that nightingale of song 
With all a lover's fervour, — and, as he 

Deftly attuned the lyre, to madcess stung 
The Teian bard with envious jealousy. 

For her Anacreon, charming lyrist, woo'd, 

An^ fain would win, with sweet mellifluous chime. 

Encircled by her Lesbian sisterhood; — 

Would often Samos leave, and many a time, 

From vanquished Teos' viny orchards, hie 
To viny Lesbos' isle,— and from the shore, 

O'er the blue wave, on Lectum cast his eye, 
And think on by-gone days, and times no more. 

VIII. 

And how, from steep Colonus* rocky height, . 

On lightsome pinions borne, the Attic bee 
Sail'd through the air, and wing'd her honied flight, 

And sang of love and wine melodiously 

In choric numbers :* for ethereal Jove 
Bestow'd on Sophocles Archippe's charms^ 

Albeit in eve of life,— and gave to love 
And fold the yielding £ur one in his arms. 
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Nay, I avOT, in Ttry sooth, that he, 

Dead from his birth to love, to beauty blind. 

Who, by quaint rules of cold philosophy, 
Contemn*d the sex, and hated womankind,— 

That he, — e'en he, — ^with aH his stoic craft, 

Gave to imperial Love unwilling way, 
And, sore empieroed with Cupid's tyrant shaH;, 

Could neither sleep by night, nor rest by day ; 

What time, in Archelaus' re^ hall, 

JSgino, graceful handmaid, viands brought 

Of choicest savour, to her master's call 
Obsequious, or wine's impurpled draught : 

Nor didst thou cease, throtigh streets and highways broad, 

Euripides ! to chase the royal dave, 
Till vengeauoe met thee, in his angry mood. 

And deep-mouth'd bloodhounds tore thee to the grave. 



And him too of Cythera, — ^foster child 

Of all the Muses, train'd to love and song,-^ 

Philoxenus^ — ^thou knowest, — ^how with wild 
And loud acclaim, (as late he pass'd along 

Through Colophon,) and shouts of joyfulness, 
The air was riv'n : for thou didst hear the tale 

Of' Galatea lost, &ir shepherdess, 
Whom e'en the firstlings of her flock bewail. 

xr. 

Nor is Philetas' name to thee unknown, 
Than whom a sweeter minstrel never was ; 

Whose statue lives in his own native town, 

Hallow'd to fiame, and breathes in deathless brass, 

Under a platane, — secnning still to praise 
The nimble Bittis, in the Coan grove. 

With am'rous ditties, mid harmonious lays, 
And all the art, and all the ^rarmth of love. 

4h2 
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zn. 
And they of humankind, (to crown my Bong,) 

Who, in th' austereness of their life, pursued 
Knowledge abstruse, her mazy paths among, — 

And sought for hidden lore, — ^and ceaseless woo'd 

The Muse severe, couching her doctrines sage 
In cogent language, marring ev*ry clog 

To intellectual sense, on reason's page ; — 
Or, in the philosophic dialogue, 

Moulded th' important truths, they meant to prove^ 
In milder form, and pleased and reason*d too ; — 

And these confess'd the mighty power of Love, 
And bow'd the neck, nor could his yoke eschew. 

xui. 

Pythagoras, the Samian sage, who taught 
To solve the knots, perplex and intricate, 
' Of fair geometry, and whilom brought 

Into a narrow sphere's brief compass strait 

The stars of heaven, in order absolute ; 

With frantic passion woo'd Theano's charms. 
Infuriate, — nor ceased his am'rous suit. 

Till he had clasp'd the damsel in his arms. 

XIV. 

And what a flame of love the Paphian queen 
Lit, in her wrath, in the enamour'd breast 

Of Socrates, — ^whom of the sons of men 
Apollo named the wisest and the best i 

He in Aspasia's house each lighter care 
Chased from his breast, when at her side h^ sate 

In am'rous parley, — and, still ling'ring there. 
Could find no end to love, or love's debate. 

XV. 

Shrewd Aristippus, Cyrenean sage, 

To the Corinthian Isthmus' double shore 

Wended his way, his passion to assuage,-— 
And shunn'd the calm retreats he loved before ; 



Forsook the far-famed Athens,-7-inly moved 
By Lais* charms, by Lais lured astray, — 

4Jid in voluptuous Eph'ra lived, — and loved, — 
From Academic bowers far away. — J. Bailey. 



Part of the same, (P. 954.) 

With her the sweet Anacreon stray*d, 

Begirt with many a Lesbian maid ; 

And fled for her the Samian strand, 

For her his vine-clad native land — 

A bleeding country left. the while 

For wine and love in Sappho's isle. — Anon. 



Anacreon. (Book xiii. § 72, p. 955.) 

j^Tiocrwrn.— Spirit of love, whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze in golden twine ; 
Come, within a fi^grant cloud. 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, oh ! waft me hence away ! 
Love ! my soul is fiill of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
jSmiles at the hoar and silver'd hues 
Which time upon my forehead strews. 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store for yoimger, happier arms ! 

Sappho, — Oh Muse ! who sltt'st on golden tbrpne, 
Full many a hymn of dulcet tone 

The Teian sage is taught by thee ; 
But, goddess, from thy throne of gold, 
The sweetest hymn thou 'st ever told. 

He lately learn'd and sang for me. — ^Thos, Moobb. 



■H 
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Pelting vith a purple balV 
Brigbt-lLair'd Cupid givea the call. 
And tries his antics one and all, 

My steps to her to wile ; 
But she — for thousand?? round her vie- 
Casts on mj t^-tale locka her eye^ 
And bids the grey-hair'd poet sigh— 

Another wins bar smiLe I — Asok. 



Alcmait. (Book xiii. § 75, p. 958.) 

Again aweet Lot% by Cytherea led^ 

Hath all my soul possest ; 
Again delicious rapture shed 

In torrents o'er my breast. 
Now Megalostrata the fair. 

Of all the Virgin train 
Most blessed — ^with her jeYhw ^oeAmg hair-— 
Hath brought me to the Muses* holy ^ne. 
To flourish there. — ^Blans^ 



Ibyous. (Book xiii § 76, p. 958.) ; 

What time soft Zephyrs fen the trees 
In the blest gardens of th' HespeFkles» 

Where those bright golden apples glow, 
Fed by the &uitfdl streams that round them §&Wf 

And new*bora chisters teem with wine 
Beneath the shadowy foliage of the yine ; 

To me the joyous season bRz^gs 
Btit added torture on his surmy wings: 

Then Love, the tyrant of my breast, 
Impetuous ravislier of joy and resit. 

Bursts, furious, from his mother^s aarmo. 
And fills my trembling soul wilA new alarms ; 

Like Boreas from his Thracian plains. 
Clothed in fierce lightnings, in my bosom reigo^ 
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And rages stiH, the madd'ning power — 
His parching flames my withered heart devour ; 

Wild Phrensj comes my senses o'er^ 
Sweet Peace is fled; and Reason rules no mora 



Chjbbemon. (Book xiii. § 87, p. 970.) 

One to the silver lustre of the moon, 
In gracefal, careless, attitude reclined^ 
Pisplay'd her snowy bosooa, full unzoned 
In aU its naked loveliness : another 
Led up the sprightly dance ; and as she moved^ 
Her loose robes gently floating, the light breeze 
Lifted heat vest, and to the enraptured eye 
Uncovered her left breast. Gods ! what a sight I 
What heavenly whiteness ! breathing and alive, 
A swelling picture i — ^This from eyelids dark 
Beam'd forth a ray of such eelestial light, 
As dazzled whilst it charmed. A fourth appeared, 
Her beauties half uncover'd, and displarf*d 
Her delicate aim, and taper fingers, small. 
And round, and white as polish'd iv<»7. 
Another yet, with garment loosely thrown 
Across her neck anni shovdders ; as she mcfved, 
The amorous zephyrs drew aside her robe, 
Exposed her pliant limbs, full, roxmd, and fair. 
Such as the Paphian Goddess might have own'd. 
Love smiled at my surprise, shook his light wings, 
And mark'd me for his victim. — Others threw 
Their careless limbs upon the bank bedeck'd 
With odoriferous herbs, and blossolns rare, 
Such as the earth produced from Helen's tears^ 
The violet with dark leaves, the crocus too. 
That gave a warm tint to their flowing robes, 
And marjoram sweet of Persia rear'd its bead 
To deck the verdant spot. — ^Anon. 
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The Mine, 

There one reclined apart I saw, within the moon's pale lights 
With bosom through her parted robe appearing snowy white: 
Another danced, and floating free her garments in the breeze, 
She seem'd as buoyant as the wave that leaps o'er summer 

seas; 
While dusky shadows all around shrunk backward from the 

plsu^e, 
Chased by l^e beaming splendour shed like sunshine from 

her face. 
Beside this living picture stood a maiden passing feir, 
With soft round arms exposed : a fourth, with free and grace- 
ful air, 
Like Dian when the bounding hart she tracks through morn- 
ing dew, 
Bared through the opening of her robes her lovely limbs to 

view. 
And oh ! the image of her charms, as clouds in heaven above^ 
Mirror*d by streams, left on my soul the stamp of hopeless love. 
And slumbering near them others lay, on beds of sweetest 

flowers, 
The dusky-petal'd violet, the rose of Paphian bowers. 
The inula and saffiron flower, which on their garments cast ^ 
And veils, such hues as deck the sky when day is ebbing 

fast ; 
While far and near tall marjoram bedeck'd the fairy ground, 
Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that frolick'd all 
around. — J. A. St. John. 



Semos. (Book xiv. § 2, p. 979.) 

Poor mortal unmerry, who seekest to know 
What will bid thy brow soften, thy quips and cranks flow, 
To the house of the mother I bid thee repair — 
Thou wilt find, if she *s pleased, what thy heart covets there. 

J. A. St. John. 
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Melanippidbs. (Book xiv. § 7, p. 984.^ 

But Athen6 flung away 

From her pure hand those noxious instruments 
It late had touch'd, and thus did say — 

" Hence, ye banes of beauty, hence ; 
What ? shall I my charms disgrace 
By making such an odious face )" — ^Blakd. 



PRATiNiJS. (Book xiv. § 8, p. 985.) 

What means this tumult ? Why this rage ? 

What thunder shakes th' Athenian stage ? 

'Tis frantic Bromius bids me sing, 

He tunes the pipe, he smites the string ; 

The Dryads with their chief accord, 

Submit, and hail the drama's lord. 

Be still 1 and let distraction cease. 

Nor thus profane the Muse's peace; 

By sacred fiat I preside, 

The minstrel's master and his guide ; 

He, whilst the chorus strains proceed, 

Shall follow with responsiye reed ; 

To measured notes whilst they advance, 

He in wild maze shall lead the dance. 

So generals in the front appear. 

Whilst music echoes from the rear. 

Now silence each discordant sound ! 

For see, with ivy chaplet crown'd, 

Bacchus appears ! He speaks in me— 

Hear, and obey the god's decree ! — Cumbebland. 

The same. 

What revel-rout is this ? What noise is here ? 
What barVrous discord strikes my ear 1 
What jarring sounds are these, that rage 
Unholy on the Bacchic stage? 
Tis mine to sing in Bromius' praise — 
'Tis mine to laud the god in dithyrambic layE 
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As o^er the motrntadn's beigkt. 

The woodland Nymphsamong^ 
I wing my rapid flight, 
And time m j Taried flong, 
Sweet as the xndodj of swan^ — that lare ' 
Their rustling pennons in the silver wareb 
Of the harmonious lay the Muse is sovereign still: 
Then let the minstrel follow, if he wiB — 
But not precede : whose stricter care should be^ 
And more appropriate aim^ 
To &n the lawless flame 
Of fiery youths, and lead them on 
To deeds of drunkenness aloiifi^ 
The minister crfrevdry — 
When doors, with many a shady itroki^ 
Fly from their bolts, to shivers broken 
And captive beauty yidds, but is not woxl 
Down with the Phrygian pipe's diaeordant soondl 
Crackle, ye flames ! and bum tlie monster foul 
To very ashes— in whose notes are Ibund 
Nought but what's harsh and flat, — no music for the soul,— 
The work of some vile handicraiL To thee. 
Great Dithyrambus ! ivy-tiess^ king I 
I stretch my hand — ^tis here — and rapidly 
My feet i^ airy maies fling. 
Listen my Doric lay ; to thee, to thee I sing. — J. Bailey* 



Alexis. (Book xiv. § 15, p. 991.) 

Now if a native 
Doctor prescribe, " Give him a porringer 
Of ptisan in the mornings" we despise him. 
But in some brogue disguised 'tis admirable. 
Thus he who speaks of Beet is sli^ted, while 
We prick our ears if he but mention Baiie, 
As if Bate knew some virtue not in Beet, 

J. A. St. John; 
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SE]iO& {Book xiv. $ 16, p. 992.) 

Make way there, a wide space 

Yield to the god ; 

For DionyBOS has a mind to walk 

Bolt upright through your midst. — J. A. St. Johh: 



Sbmos. (Book xir. § 1 6, p. 992.) 

Bacchus to thee our muae belouga^ 
Of simple chaut, and varied lays ; 

Nor fit for Tirgin ears our songs, 
Nor handed down from ancient days : 

IVesb flows the strain we pour to thee, 

Patron of joy^and minstrelsy \ — J. A. St. Johet* 



Alcjius* (Book xiT. J 2^ p. 10€0.) 

Glitters with hrass my mansion wide j 
The roof is deck*d on every side 

In martial pride, ^ 
With helmets ranged in order bright 
And plumes of horse-hair nodding white^ 

A gallant sight — 
— Fit ormment for warrior's brow — 
And round the walls, in goodly row^ 

Eefalgent glow 
Stout greaves of brass Hke burmrii^d gold, 
And corslets there, in many a Md 

Of linen roU'd; 
And shields that in the battle fray 
The routed losers of the day 

Have cast away ; 
Eubooan fiddbions too are seen, 
With rich embroider'd belts between 

Of dazzmg sheen : 
And gaudy surcoats piled-around, 
The spdEb oi rfiiefe in war renown'd. 

May there be found. 
These, and all else that here yon see^ 
Are fruits of glorious victory 

•Achieved by me. — Blmxtd, 
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(Book xiv. § 27, p. 1004.) 

Where is my lovely parsley, say ? 

My violets, roses, where are they? 

My paisley, roses, violets &ir. 

Where are my flowers 1 Tell me where. — J. A. St. John. 



Vbiletmrub. (Book xiv. § 34, p. 1011.) 

O Zeus ! how glorious 'tis to die while piercing flutes are near^ 
Pouring their stirring melodies into the Mtering ear ; 
On these alone doth Eros smile, within whose realms of night. 
Where vulgar ghosts in shivering bands, all strangers to delight. 
In leaky tub from Styx's flood the icy waters bear, 
Condemned, for woman's lovely voice, its moaning sounds to 
hear. — J. A. St. John. 



Athbnion. (Book xiv. § 80, p. 1056.). 

A. What ! know you not that cookery has much 
Contributed to piety ? attend, 

And I will tell you how. This art at first 
Made the fierce cannibal a man ; impress'd 
Upon his rugged natiu^ the desire 
Of better food than his own flesh; prescribed 
Order and rule in all his actions ; gave him 
That polish and respect for social life 
Which now makes up his sum of happiness. 

B, Say by what means. 

A. Attend and you shall hear. 

Time was that men, like rude and savage beasts, 
Prey'd on each other. From such bloody feasts 
A flood of evils burst upon the world; 
TiU one arose, much wiser than the rest. 
And chose a tender victim from his flock 
For sacrifice; roasting the flesh, he found 
The savoury morsel good, and better far 
Than human carcass, from which time roast meat 
Became the general food, approved by alL 
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In order to create yariety 
Of the same dish, the art of cookezy 
Began t* invent new modes of dressing it. 
In off'rings to the gods we still preserve 
The ancient custom, and abstain from salt ; 
For in those early dayssadt was not used, 
Though now we have it in abundance; still. 
In solemn samfices, we conform 
To usage of old time^ : in private meals 
He who can season best is the best cook, 
And the desire of savoury meat inspires 
The invention of new sauces, which conduce 
To bring the art of cookery to perfection. 

£, You are, indeed, a new Palsephatus. 

A. Use gave experience, and experience skill. 
As cooks acquired more knowledge, they prepared 
The delicate tripe, with nice ingredients mix*d, 
To give it a new relish; followed soon 
The tender kid, sew'd up between two covers, 
Stew'd delicately down, and smoking hot. 
That melted in the mouth ; the savoury hash 
Came next, and that disguised with so much art. 
And seasoned with fresh herbs, and pungent sauce^ 
That you would think it most delicious fish. 
Then salted meats, with store of vegetables. 
And fragrant honey, till the pamper'd taste. 
High fed with luscious dainties, grew too nice 
To feed on human garbage, and mankind 
Began to feel the joys of social li& ; 
The scatter'd tribes unite ; towns soon were built 
And peopled with industrious citizens. 
These and a thousand other benefits 
Were the result of cookery alone. 

J5. Oh, rare ! where will this end ? 

A, To us you owe 

The costly sacrifice, we slay the victims, 
We pour the free libations, and to us 
The gods themselves lend a propitious ear, 
And for our special merits scatter blessings 
On all the human race; because from us 
And frx>m our art,- mankind were first induced 



To live the life of reason^ and the gods 
Received due honour. 

B. Prithee vert airkile^ 

And leave religion out. — Asos; 

The art of cookery drew ns gently forth 

From that ferocious life, when void of fidth 

The Anthropophaginian ate his brother 1 

To cookery we owe wefl-crder'd states, 

Assembling men in dear society. 

Wild was file earth, man feasting upon man, 

When one of nobler sense and milder heart 

First sacrificed an animal; the flesh 

Was sweet ; and man then ceased to feed on man ! 

And something of the rudeness of those times 

The priest commemorates; for to this day 

He roasts the victim's entrails widiout salt. 

iln those dark times, beneath the earth lay hid 

The precious salt, that gold of cookery ! 

But when its particles &e palate thrilFd, 

The source of seasonings, charm of cookery t came. 

They served a paunch with rich ingredients stored; 

And tender kid, within two covering plates. 

Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved ! i ; 

At length a miracle not yet performed. 

They minced the meat, which roll'd in herbage soft. 

Nor meat nor herbage seem'd, but to the eye, 

And to the taste, the counterfeited dish 

Mimicked some cxuious fish ; invention rare 1 

Then every dish was season*d more and more, 

Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 

Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the meal 

Men congregated in the populous towns, 

And Cities flourish*d, which we cooks adom'd 

With all the pleasures of domestic life.— D'Israeli. 

The same. 

Cook, Do you Xkot know that .c<^eiy has Imiiglit 
More aids to piety than aught besides?, . 



Slcm. What) is the matter tbiu I 

Cooh Yefly jou Barbarian ! 

It freed US from a beast-like, fiuthkoi life. 
And hatefril canniboliain, and introdueed ns 
To order^ acd enclosed us in the wodd 
Where we now live. 

Slave, How % 

Cook. Listen, and I'll tell yon. 

When cannibalism and many other crimes 
Were rife, a certain man, who was no fool,- 
Slaughtered a victim and then roasted it. 
So, when they fou];id its flesh nicer than man's flesh, 
They did not eat each other any longer, 
But sacrificed their beasts and roasted them. 
And when they once had tasted of this pleasure. 
And a beginning had been made, they carried 
To greater heights the art of cookery. 
Hence, from remembrance of the past, men roast 
E'en to the present day the gods' meat-ofierings 
Without employing salt ; for in olden times 
It had not yet been used for such a purpose ; 
So when their taste changed afterwards, they ate 
Salt also with their mea;t, still strictly keeping 
Their fathers' custom in the rites prescribed them* 
All which new ingenuity, and raising 
To greater heights the art of cookery. 
By means of sauces, has alone become 
The catise of safety unto aU of us. 

Slave, This fellow is a fresh Palaephatus ! 

Cooh Then, after this» as time was now advancingi 
One person introduced a season'd haggis; 
Another stew'd a kid right exquisitely. 
Or made some mince-meat, or slipp'd in a fish 
Disguised so quaintly that no eye observed it^ 
Or greens, or pickled fish, or wheat, or honey. 
When through the pleasures that I'm now explaining^. 
Each man was far removed from ever wishing 
To eat a portion of a human corpse ; 
They all agreed to live with one another — 
A populace collected— towns were built— 
' AU through the cooking art, as I have shown. 
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Slave, Good-bye ; you fit your master to a wrinkle. 

Oook, It is we cooks who clip the victim's hair, 
And sacrifice, and ofier up libations, 
Because the gods attend to us especially, 
As it was we who made these great discoveries, 
Which tend especially towards holy living. 

Slave, Pray leave off talking about piety ! 

Cook, I beg your pardon. Come and toke a snack 
Along with me, and get the things prepared. — Anox. 



Cbatinus. (Book xiv. § 81, p. 1057.) 

On the light wing of Zephyr that thitherward blows. 
What a dainty perfume has invaded my nose ; 
And sure in yon copse, if we carefully look, 
Dwells a dealer in scents, or Sicilian cook ! — ^W. J. B. 



Bato. (Book xiv. § 81, p. 1058.) 

Good, good, Sibynna ! 
Ours is no art for sluggards to acquire. 
Nor should the hour of deepest midnight see 
Us and our volumes parted : — still our lamp 
Upon its oil is feeding, and the page 
Of ancient lore before us : — ^What, what hath 
The Sicyonian deduced 1 — What school-points 
Have we fix>m him of Chios 1 sagest Actides 
And Zopyrinus, what are their traditions ? — 
Thus grapple we with mighty tomes of wisdom, 
Sifting and weighing and digesting all. — Anon. 



Amphis. (Book XV. § 42, p. 1103.) 

A. Milesian hangings line your walls, you scent 
Your limbs with sweetest peitume, royal myndax 
Piled on the burning censer fills the air 

With costly fragrance. 

B. Mai*k you that, my friend ! 

Knew you before of such a fumigation?— J. A. St. John. 
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Alexis. (Book xy. § ii, p. 1105.) 

Nor fell 
His perfumes from a box of alabaster; 
That were too trite a fancy, and had savour'd 
O* the elder time — but ever and anon 
He slipped four doves, whose wings were saturate 
With scents, all different in kind — each bird 
Bearing its own appropriate sweets : — these doves. 
Wheeling in circles round, let fall upon us 
A shower of sweet perfumery, drenching, bathing 
Both clothes and furniture — and lordlings all — 
I deprecate your envy, when I add. 
That on myself fell floods of violet odours. — MitghelIi. 



SiHONIDES. (Book XV. § 50, p. 1110.) 

Oh ! Health, it is the choicest boon Heaven can send us, 
And Beauty's arms, bright and keen, deck and defend us ; 
Next follows honest W^th — riches abounding — 
And Youth's pleasant holidays — friendship surrounding. 

D. K. Sandford. 



(Book XV. § 50, p. 1110.) 

With his claw the snake surprising. 

Thus the crab kept moralizing : — 

** Out on sidelong turns and graces, 

Straight's the word for honest paces 1" — B. K. Sandpord. 



Calustratus. (Book xv. § 50, p. 1111.) 

Wreathed with myrtles be my glaive. 
Like the fidchion of the brave. 
Death to Athens' lord that gave, 
. Death to tyranny ! 

Tes ! let myrtle-wreaths be round 
Such as then the falchion bound. 
When with deeds the feast was crown'd 
Done for liberty I 

ATH. — VOL. III. 4 I 
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Voiced by Fame eternally, 
Noble pair 1 your names shall be, 
For the strode that made ns free, 
When the tyrant fell. 

Death, Harmodius ! came not near thee, 
Ides of bliss and Inrightness cheer thee^ 
There heroic Ix^asts revere thee, 

There the mighty dwell 1 — J>, K Sandeosd. 

The same. 

With myrtle wreathed I '11 wear my sword. 
As when ye slew the tyrant lord, 
And made Athenian freedom brighten ; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! 

Thon art not dead — it is confess'd — 
But haunt'st the Islands of the Blest, — 
Beloved Harmodius ! — where Pelides, 
The swiftrheel'd, dwells, and brave Tydidee. 

With myrtle wreathed I '11 wear my sword. 
As when ye slew the tyrant lord 
Hipparchus, Pallas' festal night on; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! 

Because ye slew the tyrant, and 
Gave Athens freedom, through the land 
Your flashiug £3,me shall ever lighten; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! — Wai£H. 

The same. 

I '11 wreathe my sword in myrtle-bough, [ 
The sword that laid the tjniunt low. 
When patriots, burning to be free, 
To Athens gave equality. 

« 

Harmodius, hail 1 though 'reft of breath. 
Thou ne'er shalt fbel the §troke of death ; 
The heroes' hi^py isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 
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f 

1 11 wreathe my sword in. mjrtle bou^, 
The sword that laid Hipparchiw low, 
When at Athena's adviase fime [ 
He knelt, and never roae iigain. 

While Freedom's nimie it nnderatood^ 
Yon shall ddigbt ti» wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country fiiee, 
And gave her laws equality. — Blakd. 

ITiemme, 

In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 

Who devoted the tyrant to death, 
And to Athens equality gave. 

Loved Harmodius, thou never shalt die 1 

The poets exultingly tell 
That thine is the fulness of joy 

Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 

In myrtle my sword will I wreathe. 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 

Wbo devoted Hipparchus to death, 
And buried his pride in the grave. 

At the altar the tyrant they seized, ' 

While Athena he vainly implored. 
And the Goddess of Wisdom was pleased 

With the victim of Liberty's sword. 

May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Among men as your glory shall be ! 

Ye doom'd the usurper to die, 

And bade our dear country be free. — D. 

Tke same. 

In myrtles veil'd will I the falchion wear ; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored ; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Kegenerate in equality. 

412 
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Oh, beloved Hamaodius ! never 
Shall deatb be thine, who liv'st for ever ! 
Thy shade, as men have told, inherits 
The islands of the blessed spirits ; 
Where deathless live the glorious dead; 

Achilles fleet of foot, and Diomed. 

In myrtles veil'd will I the falchion wear; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored 
When, in Minerva's festal rite. 
They closed Hipparchus' eyes in night. 

Harmodius' praise, Aristogeiton's name, 
Shall bloom on earth with undecaying feme ; 
Who, with the myrtle-wreathed sword, 

The tyrant's bosom gored; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Regenerate in equality. — Elton. 



Hybrias. (Book XV. § 50, p. 1112.) 

My wealth is here — ^the sword, the spear, the breast-defending 

shield ; 
With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I reap the field; 
With this I tread the luscious grape, and diink the blood-i^ 

wine; 
And slaves around in order wait, and all are coimted mine! 
But he that will not rear the lance upon the battle-field, 
Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the breast- defending 

shield, 
On lowly knee must worship me, with servile kiss adored^ 
And peal the cry of homage high, and hail me mighty Lord! 

D. K. Sandfokd 
The same. 

My riches are the arms I wield, 
The spear, the sword, the shaggy shield, 
My bulwark in the battle-field : 
With this I plough the furrow'd soil. 
With this I share the reaper's toil. 
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With this I press the generous juice 
That rich and sunny vines produce ; 
With these, of rule and high command 
I hear the mandate in my* hand ; 
For while the slave and coward fear 
To wield the buckler, sword, and spear, 
They bend the supplicating knee, 
And own my just supremacy. — Mebivale. 

« 

The same. 

Great riches have I in my spear and sword, 

And hairy shield, like a rampart thrown 

Before me in war; for by these I am lord 

Of the fields where the golden harvests are grown ; 

And by these I press forth the red red wine. 

While the Mnotae around salute me king ; 

Approaching, trembling, these knees of mine. 

With the dread which the spear and the falchion bring. 

J. A. St. John. 



Aristotle. (Book xv. § 51, p. 1113») 

O sought with toil and mortal strifi^ 

By those of human birth, 
Virtue, thou noblest end of life. 

Thou goodliest gain on earth ! 
Thee, Maid, to win, our yohth would bear. 
Unwearied, iiery pains ; and dare 

Death for thy beauty's worth ; 
So bright thy proffer d honours shine. 
Like clusters of a fruit divine. 
Sweeter than slumber's boasted joys. 

And more desired than gold. 
Dearer than nature's dearest ties : — 

For thee those heroes old, 
Hercxdean son of highest Jove, 
And the twin-birth of Leda, strove 

By perils manifold : 
Pelides' son with like desire, 
And Ajax, sought the Stygian fire. 
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The bard sbiH ermm with lasting Iwyv 

And age immortal make 
Atama's soTareien, Veft ef daj 

For thy dear BeHEmfy'a sake : 
Him therefore the xecMnrding Nine 
In songs ettoL to heighta diTine^ 

And e^ery chofd aw»ke ; 
Fromotii^ still, with rer^rence due. 
The meed of friendship, tried and true.— Blani>. 

The same. 

Oh ! danger-seeking Glory, through the span 

Of life the best and highest aim of man : 

Say, have not Greeks, to win thy love, in fight 

Braved hottest perils, found in death delight ? 

E'en Leda's twins, when felt thy dart than death 

Keener, than gold more potent, than the breath 

Of balmy sleep more grateful, with hearts fix'd 

By glory's chiums, undaunted and untired 

To honour march'd ? Nor with less eager pace 

Alcides battled on in glory's race ; 

For love of thee Achilles sought his doom ; 

For love of thee, *round Ajax came the gloom 

Of madness oxA of death; for thee, of light 

Th' Atarnean's eyeballs widow'd sank in night. 

Him, therefore, shall the muse, by i^oet's power. 

Though mortal make immortal. Glory's hour 

Flits not from such : who hand and heart have given 

To crown, with honours due, the ehild of heaven. 

G. BURGES. 



Ariphron. (Book xv. § 63, p. 1122J) 

Health ! supreme of heavenly powers, 
liCt my verse our fortunes tell — 

Mine with thee to spend the hours. 
Thine with me in league to dwdl. 

If bright gold be worth a prayer. 
If the pledge of love we prize, 

If the regal crown and chair 
Match celestial destinies — 



If gweei joys aad stolen treasUreft 

Venus' furtive nets enclose. 
If diTinelj-gmnted pleasures 

Tkld a breathing-space f^om woe»-* 

Thine the glory, thine the zest ! 

Thine the Spring's eternal bloom 1 
Man has all, of thee poesest, 

Dark, without thee, lowers his doom. 

D. K. Sandford, 

Health, brightest visitant from Heaven, 

Grant me with thee to rest 1 
For the short term by nature given, ^ 

Be thou my constant guest \ 
For all the pride that wealth bestows. 
The pleasure that from children jBlows, 
Whatever we court in regal state 
That makes men covet to be great ; 
Whatever sweet we hope to find 

In love's delightful snares. 
Whatever good by Heaven assigned. 

Whatever pause from cares, — 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine. 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. — Bland. 

The same. 

Oh! holiest Health, all other gods excelling. 

May I be ever blest 
With thy kind favour, and in life's poor dwelling 
Be thou, I pray, my constant guest. 
If aught of charm or grace to mortal lingers 

Bound wealth or kingly sway, 
Or children's happy faces in their play, 
Or those sweet bands, which Aphrodite's fingers 

Weave round the trusting heart. 
Or whatsoever joy or breathing-space 
Kind Heaven hath given to worn humanity-^ 



^'^ 
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Thine is the obarm, to thee they owe the grace. 
Life's chaplet blossoms only where thou art, 

And pleasure's year attains its sunny spring ; 
And where thy smile is not, our joy is but a sigh.-^E. B. C. 



ADDENDA. 



Philemox. (Book vii. § 32, p. 453.) 

Cook. A longing seizes me to come and tell 
To earth and heaven, how I dress'd the dinner. 
By Pallas, but 'tis pleasant to succeed 
In every point ! How tpnder was my fish ! 
How nice I served it up, not drugg'd with cheese, 
Nor brown'd above ! It look'd the same exactly, 
When roasted, as it did when still alive. 
So delicate and mild a fire I gave it 
To cook it, that you '11 scarcely credit me. 
Just as a hen, when she has seized on something 
Too large to swallow at a single mouthful. 
Runs round and round, and holds it tight, and longs 
To gulp it down, while others follow her; 
So the first guest that felt my fish's flavour 
Leapt from his couch) and fled around the roota, 
Holding the dish, while others chased a-steru. 
One might have raised the sacred cry, as if 
It was a miracle ; for some of them 
Snatch'd something, others nothing, others all. 
Yet they had only given me to dress 
Some paltry river-fish that feed on mud. 
If I had had a sea-char, or a turbot 
From Athens — Zeus the Saver 1 — or a boar-fish 
From Argos, or from darling Sicyon 
That fish which Neptune carries up to Heaven 
To feast the Immortals with — ^the conger-eel ; 
Then all who ate it would have tum'd to gods. 
I have discover'd the elixir vitas ; 
Those who are dead already, when they 've smelt 
One of my dishes, come to life again. — ^Anon. 
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Hegesandbb. (Book vii. § 36, p. 4^5 ^>) 

Pupil/ Good master, many men have written largely 
On cookery ; bo either prove you 're saying 
Something original, or else don't tease me. 

Cookf No, Syrus ; think that I'm the only person 
Who Ve found and know the gastronomic object. 
I did not learn it in a brace of years, 
Wearing the apron just by way of sport; 
But haye inyestigated and examined 
The art by portions during my whole life — 
How many kinds of gi*eens, and sorts of sprats — 
The manifold varieties of lentils : — ' 
To sum up all — when I 've officiated 
During a funeral feast, as soon as ever 
The company retum'd from the procession, 
All in their mourning robes, by mei'ely lifting 
My saucepan's lid I 've made the weepers laugh, 
Such titillations ran throughout their bodies, 
As if it was a merry marriage-banquet. 

Pupil. What? just by serving them with sprats and 
lentils ? 

Cook, Pshaw ! this is play- work merely ! If I get 
All I require, and once fit up my kitchen, 
You '11 see the very thing take place again 
That happen'd in the times of the old Sirens. 
The smell will be so sweet, that not a man 
Will have the power to wcJk right through this alleyj 
But every passer-by will stand directly 
Close to my door, lock-jaw'd, and nail'd to it, 
And speechless, till some friend of his run up. 
With nose well plugged, and drag the wretch away. 

Pupil, You 're a great artist ! 

Cook, Yes, you do not know 

To whom yQu're prating. There are very many 
That I can spy amongst the audience there, 
Who through my means have eat up their estates. — ^Anon. 
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Abates, a Cilician "wine, 54. 
Abrotonum, a couxteaaa^ mother of Tb»- 

mistodes, 921. 
Aby denes, profligaiej of fbe, 841. 
Academleifuis, bad cBaractei of 

the, 814. 
Acanthias, or tbovn^ ^bmikf 4C1. 
Acaathus, wine of; 80. 
Acatia, a Hand of driakb^f cop, 740(, 
Aceipesius, qnootton aa to waat fi^ in- 
tended, 462. 
Aeesiaa cHed, 829. 
Acestius cited, 838. 
Achaeinas, a kind of loaf, 181. 
Achaeus the Eietriaa exted, 51, IM, 377, 

420, 425, 435, 579, 592, 593, 653, 854, 

673, 712, 743, 767, 796,1025, 1068* 1100, 

1102. 
Acharnus, a fish, 449. 
Achillean fountain, tfao, 71, 
Acorns, sea, 151. 
Acorns of Jnpiter, 87. 
Acratopotes, a hero honoured in Mnny- 

chia, 64. 
Adsus, sumanned the eoek, defeated and 

killed by Chares, 853. 
Adasus of Mitylene cited, 751, 967. 
Adespoti, fteedmen anaong the L ac w la e- 

moniana, 427. " 

Admete of Arcfos, Sftory of, 10^3. 
Adonis, a kind of flsh, 525. 
Adramyttes, king of Lydia, 836. 
Adrian, -wine so called, 54. 
.£aeis, a kind of drilling cup, TSdw 
^gimius cited, 1088. 
iBginetans, their nnneross slayea, 4f8. 
JEIins Asclepiades cited, 1080. 
.Smilianus of Mauritania, the gasaatob' 

rian, a Deipnooophist, 2. 
JEoIian hannony, its charaeter, 996 ; 

called afterwards Suh-D(riiaD^ 997. 
.£olu8, a kind of flsh, 509. 
JEschines, his bad character, aeeord- 

ing to Lysias, 975; cited, 949, 536, 
915. 
iEschylides cited, 1049. 
iBschylus, invented scenic dreaseo, and 

arrayed the choruses of his plays, 35 ; 
his appeal to posterity, 548; accused 



of kk Umfimmu, 676 ; oiled, 18^ 38, 68, 
84, 111, 112. 120, 143. 145, 163, 365, 383, 
479^ 4a7, 547, 571, 588, 592, ftM^ 6S4, 
6<4y 669, 70«, 739, 748, 758-, 764, 783, 
TU, 789, 797, 805, 918, 95^ 958, 961, 
1001, 1008, IQM, 1050, 106», M76, 1102, 
1130. 

JBaehyloa the AloaadxiaB citt4, 956^ 

JEthlius cited, I04», 1045. 

iBtolians iavcdred in deM. by oartnrfr- 
gance, 844. 

Aabdioa of vaiioai aaiauds te mam, 
967. 

Agallia of Coreyxa moto nt gramnai, 
23 

Agatharchides died, 46> S50, 270, 387, 
395, 428, 466, 689, 844, 84fi, 888, 888, 
881, 1041. 

Agatho cited, 8S6, 708, Ml. 

i^athocleoy »ilaToixrite of Fhfiip. 467. 

Agathoeiea of Atracia vwto e» fiahing, 
81. 

AgathMloft of Ba^loB oitod, 48, 882, 
825. 

Agathoelea of Cf^&M dtcil, 1889. 

Agathon cited, 887, 717, 84ft. 

Agelal, a kind of Ioavc»» 183. 

AgcleehFas cite4, Sf, 

Agcn, a satyxk dzam% ^uoatiaa as to its 
aiithoff,83. 

Aglas cited, 18«0. 

Agiattloo cited, 144. 

Agis dtod, 887, 

Aglais, tho female tnunpeter, Iwr 'mm- 
city, 654. 

Aglaosthcaea cited, 131. 

Agnodes the Rhodian eited, 887. 

AgnoB tho Academic cited, 961. 

AgTon, king of the lUyriaias, feiOs. him- 
self -with drinking, 695. 

Alben wine, two kinds ol^ 43, 84. 

Akaeus the Mitylenean, fond of da/bA- 
ing, 679; cited, 37, dt^ 128, 178, 182, 
497, 584, 628, 8S0» 644, 868, 670^ 878, 
879, (poetic venion, 1180,) 726, 767, 
1000, (1811,) 1076, 1083, 1096, 11(H, 
1108. 

Alcetas the MacedoBtaa, a great diinkei^ 
689. 
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AMMidM, chinetn d, MS; bit ta- AlpliuUeui, i BBh, 441. 

917. ' ' ' Ml; & drinking cup. T41. 

Alcidea af AlevuidrU, ■ Deipnoio- Ainsdi» tli« Efjrptiu iiag, h 

A^imu'i ciud, Its, ne, e». 409 ; 1 gmt drinkct, tM. 

Aldphron cited, A3, AmbraiUnlDC timva BwcvUr t] 



A kind of drlnUng onp, 740. . 



Anmbliu. tbe hup-^jafer, £IBA. 

AmphlctyoD, king of thfr Athmuiu* 

AmphilKhoj, ■dTicTta,)!'!!. ' 
Lntpblim the TbetplBui, ci' 



I^ hia Ann cited, gjS. 


Ampbli thi eomli wiUh, cited, 12, M. 
1^ 71, 7e, S9, lU. no, 1)4. 167. 21<l, 
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Anthippui cited, MT, (poellc ' 



I of Admnyltium 



AsildDtui Atti, in, Sn, IDZ7. lOSa. 
Antigenidai, wttiklini ucilbed to. lOO 
AnUionui the CutiIIu cited, 75, 19 
(poetic Tereion, ll»,) ltd. t«d, (7. 

su, 6di, din, »n, oui, to*. ki, «e9, 

AnUnuKhut riled. 471, 171, 74S, 711 



748,73 



, MS, 77 . 
girlud or. 1MI. 



nni, SSI, ««4. 
AnUochui EpiphuKi, Eenei celebnted 
br.SID; igRttdiinEer.dM. 

teulnmtn^lu.' 






10fFldllp,eS 



Apollodoiui the Cneneu died, 777. 
Apoilodonii or OeU cited. 30S, 7il. 
Apollodorui, um of Pulon, ciled, »l«. 



Apolloniue died. isl. 
Apollonlneot HenphiUdled, 1099. 
Apolloniue Hliodlue cited, 44S, 711. 
Apoilophuiet cited, IM. 74$, 775. 
Apopyriu, lis. 
ApoprTli, Ibe, k flih, SM. 
Appenlui, lbs cwk-i, !7I , 
Appino the grain nmrien. 402, 
Applet, 13S ; vuioui kijidi, 136 ; iuiile 

Ancii. > driiiklii« cup, go9. 

Ani»i cited, 77, 144, IM, 175, isi. J74, 

Annie died, fSI, 7S!, tSS. 
Artneei, the Hede, hii inurriew wltlk 
Serdioliwlae, 847. 

Arodion, epitHph an, Ga9. 
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ArehdHU <a th« CbOMBUe cited, MS, Ig IS^ 

AnJinnuhtu riud, 414. Mr Uii 

Aichnlntua tbe HvUiUTei, washed IB, tgtf 

ArcbtiOstni ti» BTncBEU died, J, U, Wt, 

{poeticTcnian, 1111.) M.n,lB>. 194, ■$ 4M. 

(I1U,)1M, 1«B, 174,1U, I8I,1M,2M, M, *■% 

HI, 41), 447, 4U, 4S«, 41t, Me,4«1. H, Sit, 

m, *m, V\, 471, 47«, 4TT, 479, 4ffi, M, flW 

4U, 487, 4S«, 4»l, 4*4, IM, 901, 9«], M, tB, 

Ml, 909, 9M, 9>7, CIO, 911, Hi, 9M, «B, tti. 

91S, sit, tiT, 9ti>, not, am, lois. 44, m, 

ATCbldtfau, kuig, JlDid ftir mirTrhii: * ii, 79t, 

licb tuUad at ■ maOfal itife, MS. 11, Ml, 

AKliUodini Iha Pulu pact, ctted, 11, I, itu, 

JpMtie nnloD, 1113,) II. M, IIS, 141, H, 1*M, 

14,101, IM, MS, Ml, »4, 619, 70S, I, IIU, 

771, (Ills,) SM, Ut,S41, IMW, ]O03, 

1021, 104C, ino. Arlitiip>iuicitWRnBimit1nelted,lN, 

Archlmdui dted. SIS. 149. Ml, 4S1, SSl, G04, 644, 7ta, Nt. 

Atchippui Idtsd, 144, 191, lit, S9«, 4K, 997, I0S4. 

e6e',671,'79t,'l014', 10«, isil. ' Tcn!on,liei,)47S,7il,B»4,»i,(1tB0.) 

AirhoiilAci tlK AnilTt, ncTR Oont}', ««1, (1103,) Ml. 

71. Ariilu 111* StUoiliiu dltd. GS». 

AichTln, Ui kindnen » Mi ilmra, 

SS: i cKed, 117 IBS. SIS. 
AicUniu the Codntlil*!! cited, 3S, 43S. 
AnopAgui, pcnoni dted brfbic the, for 

AnthuH, fiinntiln ^ SO. 

Argu, a puodiil, 1014. 

AinmiadH, oi UnccdanttnbsdjEuiid, 

Aimij, ■ drfnUnE cnp, J4I. 

AiiphTan cited, IIU, (poetic Tenion, 

Aiiitegcru dted, 9 



AibtHcbni the tc^lc poet eti 



AiiiUdeg dted, li 
Atlittppug, blfl 



el erDl(mrilui,S7li Jiudfie* lolT. 

ii dT Cuiiudn died, 71, 394, Anieiiu dted, Bl. 

Ancliiiii, ■ kind of diJokiaf cup, ^40. 
dted, Iir, I7S. MO. AiIiieTiei, hi> Itiou for Tinucaiu, 

iu dted, 104, iSI, Mi, 544, Aitenldomi, (the i 

collected HTinfioncoekerr. 



ArirtojdtoB dted, 044. 1S4, fi». 



Aifaton IheChUn rilea, flS, BOO, OB. Aitemldoroi of EjAeeui cited, 1S4, 111 

Arittonlcui dted. SS. Artemon becomei tnddeolj ifcta, Ul 
Ariitomeui tbe baU-pliyei, lUtne to, Anacreooli: Teriet on hint, Si4. 

31. ArtcInOE ctted. 8», 1*17, lOlB, U0». 

AriBtimrii"^^ the hup-pliyei, 715; bu Articliokea, llfl. 

riddlet, riJi cited, 149, 44), 440,451. Anu>, MnK or the Heiupiuu, IBS; 

Atiitophuiea dted. 35, 90, GS, 70, A], B3, AryBBien wine. A4. 

M, lit, M, 04, 103, 107, 100, 111, lis, AITbllln^>dIiIliaaf cop, 741. 
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Aiycandiaas inTolTed in debt tlirough 
their extravagance, 845. 

Azystichus, a drinking cup, 742. 

Aeclepiades of Myrlea cited, 82, 740, 
756, 760, 778, 779, 780, 797, 801, 802, 
806, 908, 1084. 

Asclepiadee and Menedemne, 269. 

Asclepiades Tfagilenses cited, 720. 

Alius of Samos dted, 206, 842. 

Asopodorus, bis semark on popular ap- 
plause, 1008; dted, 1021. 

Asparagus, 103. 

Aspasia, the uistxeBa of Pericles, 654; 
fills G«eeee irttb eoortesans, 911; aG>- 
cused of impiety, and defended by 
Pericles, 940; cited, 848, 849. 

Astad, 174. 

Asteropaeus, LaurentSaa likeaed to, 4. 

Avtydamas fke adilete, streagtb and to- 
racit7of,651. 

Astydunaa, the tragic poet, 56; cited, 
65, 648, 798. 

AstjrpalsBa, island ^t, oreirun vitb bares, 
631. 

AteigBtis, ber lore of flsb, 546. 

Atbanis cited, 164. 

Athenaeus, autbor of tiie De^nosopbists, 
1; dted, 335. 

Athenian flatteiy, 897; loayes, 186; lav 
for the protection of alares, 419; ban- 
quets, 733; courtesans, 916, 930. 

Athenion dted, 1056, (poetic version, 
1212.) 

Athenion becomes tyrant of Athens, 336. 

Athenodes the artist, 738. 

Athenoeles the Cydcene cited, 291.* 

Athenodorus dted, 832. 

Athens, lacge number of slaves in, 428. 

Athletes, censure of, 651. 

Attic banquet, description of an, 220; 
fonn of certain -vrords, 627. 
' Attitudes of guestti, 307. 

Aurelius, Marcus, the emperor, 8. 

Autodees wastes his fortune, and com- 
mits suidde, 859. ^ 

Autocrates dted, 622, 726. 

Autocratic wines, 54. 

AntopyxitsB, 183. 

Aziodius, a oompaa&Bu ef Akibiades, 
856. 

AzionicuB dted, 158, 286, 280, 377« 384^ 
589, 698. 

Azfqpistus cited, 1037. 

Bi.BTi.oir, wine from, called neetar, 58. 

Baochides, inaexiption on his tomb, £81. 

Bacchus, likened to a bull, and to a leo- 
pard, 63. 

Bacchylides cited, 33, 69, (poetitf ver- 
sion, 1125,) 291, 739, 799, 1065. 

Bacchylus, 185. 

Bachelors, how treated in 8pazta, 889. 

Baeton dted, 698. 

Bagoas the eunuch, 962. 

BusB, bad witer at, TO. 



Balani, or sea^^eoms, 151. 

Ball-play said to be invented by the 
Laoedsemoniana, 28 ; various kinds, 24. 

Ball-player, statue erected to a, 31. 

Bambradon, a fish, 451. ^ 

Banishment and death of philosophers, 
875, 975. 

Banquets,- posture at, 29; dandng at, 
219; an Attic banquet, 220; Laeedse- 
monian, 224; Cretan, 231 ; Persian, 233; 
Cleopatra's, 239 ; Phigalean, 240 ; Arca- 
dian, 241 ; at Nanecatas, 241 ; Egyptian, 
242; Thradan, 243; Celtic, 245; Par- 
thisin, 246; Roman, 247; philosophio 
banquets, 288; described by Homer, 
289, 800; by Epicurus, 298 ; by Xeno- 
phon, 290 ; dole-basket, 575 ; public, on 
oecaaion of vietexy, 858. 

Barbine wine, 44. 

Bards, the old Grecian, modest and or- 
derly, 22. 

Barley cakes, 189. 

Basilus cited, 614. 

Bathanati, ^old proscribed by the, 369. 

Baths, their ii^urious character, 29; 
various kinds, 40; reoommended by 
Homer, 292. 

Bathyllus of Alexandria, the introducer 
of tragic dancing, S3. 

Batiadum, a drinking cup, 742. 

Baton cited, 171, (poetic version, 1132,) 
262, 395, 689, 1022, 1058, (1216,) 1084. 

Baucalis, a drinking cup, 742. 

Beans, the Egyptian, 121. 

Bean-soup, 643. 

Beauty, prizes for, 905, 972. 

Beef, the Greek chiefs fed on, 13. 

Beer, an Egyptian drink, 56. 

Beet-root, 584. 

Belone, the, a fish, 502. 

Bembras, a kind of anchovy, 451. 

Beiosus dted, 1021. 

Bessa, a drinking cup, 742. 

Bibline wine, 51. 

lUcus, a drinking cup, 743. 

Bill of fare at entertainments, 81. 

Bion dted, 74. 

Bion the Borysthenite cited, 261, 664. 

Bion of Soli cited, 906. 

Birds, traps and nets Ibr catching, 41. 

Bisaltse, ttieir device for conquering the 
Cardians, 834. 

Bithvnians enslaved by the Byzantines, 

Biton cited, 1012. 

Blackbirds eaten, 108. 

Blackcap, the, 107. 

Blsesus cited, 184, 777. 

Blema, a kind of bread, 189. 

Blennus, a fish, 452. 

Blepsias cited, 188. 

Boar, the wild, 632. 

Boazes, orboeces, 450, 491 ; origin of the 

name, 550. 
Boeotian, reply of a, 466. 
Boeotians, gluttony of the, 657. 
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Boeotus, a parodist, 1116. 

Boiled ineata, 41 ; why preferred to roast, 

1049; boiled wines, 62; Doiled water, 

201. 
Boius cited, 620. 
Boletinus, a kind of bread, 189. 
Bombylius, a drinking cup, 743. 
Book, a great, a great evil, 121. 
Bonnus, dii^e for, 981. 
Boscades, a species of duck, 623. 
Boys, love of, 902, 959. 
Brain of the palm, 118. 
Brains, the word thought ill-omened, 

108. 
Bread, 179; various kinds, 180, 188; 

modes of making, 186; wholesome- 

ness or unwholesomeness, 190. 
Breakfasts in the Homeric times, 17. 
Brizo, a goddess, 529. 
Bromias, a drinking cup, 743. 
Buffoons and mimics, 32. 
Buglossus, a shell-fish, 462. 
Bustard, the, 614. 
Buxentine wine, 44. 
Byzantines addfcted to drunkenness, 

698 ; luxury of the, 844. 



Cabbaox, a preventive of drunkenness, 
56 ; various kinds, 582 ; oaths by the, 
588. 

Cactus, the, 117. 

Cadiscus, a kind of cup, 764. 

Cadmus, the grandfather of Bacchus, 
said to be a cook, 1053. 

Cadus, a kind of vessel, 753 ; doubtful 
whether a cup, 764. 

Caecuban wine, 44. 

Csecilius the orator, cited, 429, 735. 

Caecilius of Argos, a writer on fishing, 20. 

Caius Caligula called young Bacchus. 
239. 

Cakes, various, 1037. 

Calamaules a musical instrument, 281. 

Calanus the Indian philosopher, death 
of, 690. 

Calenian wine, 44. 

Calliades cited, 632. 

Callias, his extravagance, 869. 

Callias, his Grammatical Tragedy, 433 ; 
cited, 93, 143, 227, 282, 433, 448, 449, 
480. 543, 707, 715, 777, 840, 841, 867, 
1066. 

Callicrates the artist, 738. 

Callicthys, or anthias, 442 ; perhaps dif- 
ferent fish, 444. 

Callimachus cited, 3, 92, 114, 121, 159, 
383, 396, 446, 500, 51.% 518, 619, 611, 
612, 621, 624, 699. 760, 793, 913, 933, 
1028, 1067, 1068, 1069. 

Callimedon, sumamed the Crab, 173; a 
fish-eater, 636, 537. 

Calliphanes, his store of quotations. 6. 

Callippus, death of, 814; cited, 1067. 

Callipyge, Venus^ 887. 



Callisthenes the historian, cited, 120l 

713, 889. 
Calli.stion, a drunken w^oman, 775. 
Callistium, a courtesan, 93:$. 
Callistratus .censures slovenliness of 

dress, 34; cited, 206, 413, 791, 944, 

1111; (poetic version, 1217.) 
Callixene, a Thessalian courtesan, 687. 
Callixenui the Rhodian cited, 313, 324, 

333, 334, 609, 756, 772. 1081. 
Calpinum, or scmhinum, a kind of 

drinking cup, 757. 
Calyca, song so caDed, 988. 
Calydonian boar, questions leKaiding 

the, 632. 
Camasenes, a generic naine for fish, 528. 
Cambles, king of Lydia, a great glutton, 

654 ; eats hi& wife, 654. 
Cambyses induced to invade Egypt by a 

woman, 896. 
Candaulus, a Lydian dish, 828. 
Candles and candlesticks, 1118. 
Cantharus cited, 17, 118, 136, 490, 493. 
Cantharus, a kind of drinking cup, 764 ; 

also a boat, 755 ; other meanings, 755, 

756. 
Cantibaris the Persian, his voracity, 655. 
Capito cited, 552, 670. 
Cappadocian loaves, 187. 
Capping verses, 723. 
Capua, luxury and fate of, 846 ; wine of. 

44. 
Carabi, 174. 

Caranus, marriage feast of, 210. 
Carbina overthrown by the Tarentines. 

837. 
Carcharias, the, 481, 486. 
Caichesium, a kind of drinking cup» 

756. 
Carcinus cited, 302, 895. 
Cardians, how conquered by the Bisaltae, 

834. 
Carides, 174. 
Carrot, the, 584. 
Caruca, a kind of sauce, 827. 
Carvers of goblets, celebrated, 738. 
Carystian wine, 52. 

Caiystius of Pergamos cited, 372, 687, 
. 811, 814, 868, 878, 922, 923, 962, 974, 

989, 990, 1021, 1093. 
Castanets, a musical instrument, 1016. 
Castorion the Solensian cited, 718. 
Castration of women first practiiicd bj 

the Lydians, 826. 
Cato censures the luxury of Lucullaa 
• and others, 432. 
Catonocophori, slaves among the Sicy^ 

onians, 427. 
Caucalus cited. 649. 
Caucine wine, 44. 
Caul, the, 176. 

Cebes of Cyiicus, feast of, 252. 
Celcbe, a kind of drinking cup, 767 ; a 

vessel of another kind, 757, 758. 
Celts, their banquets, 246 ; single conk 
bats, 248 ; love- of boys, 961 . 
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Cephalus cited, 945. 

Cephari, a kind of fiah, 481. 

CepUsodorus cited, 100, 197, 201, 545, 
725, 878, 885, 1004, 1065, 1101. 

Ceraon, a hero honoured in Sparta, 64. 

Ceroidaa of Megalopolis cited, 547, 880. 

Cercops of Miletus cited, 806. 

Cexnus, an earthenware vessel, 760. 

Ceryx, a shell-flsh, 144. 

Cestreus, the, 481 ; why called the Faster, 
483. 

Chabrias the Athenian, his intemper- 
ance, 852. 

Chsereas cited, 53. 

Chaeremon cited, 58, 70, 900, 970, (poetic 
version, 12p7,) 971, 1085. 

Chserephon, a dinner hunter, 264. 

Chaexephon cited, 383, 1080, 

Chaerippus, a great eater, 654. 

Chalcedonians, luxury of the, 844. 

Chalcidic goblets, 803. 

Chalcls, the, a fish, 517. 

Chalydonian wine, 46. 

Chamsleon cited, 35, 36, 286, 429, 534, 
548, 589, 592, 614, 641, 673, 677, 679, 
727, 854, 916, 955, 958, 974, 989, 994, 
1003, 1049. 

Channa, the, a flsh, 516. 

Char, the, 508 ; said never to sleep, 503 ; 
two kinds, 503. 

Chares of Athens, his intemperate life, 
852. 

Chares of Mitylene cited, 45, 155, 205, 
274, 435, 686, 690, 825, 861, 919. 

Charicleides cited, 512. 

Charicles cited, 551. 

Charidemus of Oreum, his intemper- 
ance, 689. 

Charilas said to be s great eater, 654. 

Chariton and Melanippus, 960. 

Charmus cited, 972. 

Charmus the Syracusan, his dinner wit, 6. 

Charon the Cha|||dito, 962. 

Charon of Lampsacus cited, 622, 757, 834. 

Cheese, 1052 ; vaiious kinds, lo52. 

Cheesecakes, 207; Apician, 10; Phi- 
loxenian, 8; treatises on the art of 
making, 1028; various kinds of, 1029. 

Chelidonium, not the same as the ane- 
mone, 1093. 

Chelidonizein, institution of the, 567; 
(poetical version, 1166.) 

Chellones, a kind of fish, 481. 

Chem«, shell-fish, 150. 

Cbenalopex, a bird, 623. 

Cherries, 82 ; brought to Italy by Lucul- 
lus, 83. . 

Chestnuts, 89. 

Chian wine, 54, 55. 

Chians, the first planters of the vine, 43 : 
their tyrants, 407 ; the first slave pur- 
chasers, 416. 

Chionidej cited. 197, 223, 1020. 

Chios, tyrants of, 407. 

Choerilus, a great fish-eater, 544 ; cited, 
732,848. 
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Chonni, drinking cups, 803. 

Chromis, the, a fish, 517. 

Chrysippus, 961. 

Chxysippus the Solensian cited, 8, 12, 
29, 111, 148, 172, 223, 255, 256, 370, 
419, 437, 448, 530, 531, 532, 587, 732, 
904, 982, 983, lO.U, 1097. 

Chrysippus of Tyana cited, 186, 1084. 

Chrysocolla, 183. 

Chrysogonus cited, 1037. 

Chrysophrys, the, a fish, 446, 517. 

Chutrides, drinking cups, 804. 

Ciboria, or Egjrptian beans, 121. 

Ciborium, a drinking cup, 761. 

Cilician loaves, 183; wine, 54. 

Cimon, his liberality, 853. 

Cindon, a fish-eater, 544. 

Cinesias, a very tall and thin nuin, 882 ; 
accused of impiety, 883. 

Cissybium, a drinking cup, 760, 768. 

Citron, 139; an antidote, 141. 

Clarots, the, Cretan slaves, 4)4. 

Cleanthes the Tareutine^ spoke in 
metres, 6. 

Clearchus the Peripatetic cited, 47, 71, 
81, 95, 258, 401, 433, 448, 494, 498,499, 
525, 526, 512, 543, 545, 548, 531, 613, 
619, 625, 629, 655, 707, 714, 715, 718, 
719, 722, 723, 745, 750, 775, 824, 826, 
830, 837, 839, 840. 848, 849, 854, 862, 
865, 866, 869, K77, 878, 886, hBa, 902, 
916, 940, 942, 952, 966, 967, 975, 987, 
989. 1021, 1037, 1088, 1097, 1115, 
1121. 

Clearchus the comic poet, 6, 7, 9 ; cited, 
671, 978, 993, 1026. 

Clearchus of Solensium cited, 192. 

Cleidemus cited, 646, 671, 972, 1055, 
1056. 

Cleisophus, the parasite, 390. 

Cleo, a drunken woman, 96. 
^Cleobulina of Lindus cited, 707. 

Cleobulus the Lindian institutes the 
chelidonizein, 567. 

Cleomenes cited, 619. 

Cleomenes of Rhegium cited, 634. 

Cleomenes I. of Sparta, goes mad through 
drunkenness, 673, 689.' 

Cleomenes III. of Sparta, his entertain- 
ments, 230. 

Cleon, sumamed Mim&ulus, 715. 

Cleon the singer, statue and inscription 
to, 31. 

Cleonymus accused of gluttony, 654. 

Cleopatra, her sumptuous banquets, 
239. 

Clepsiambus, a musical instrument, 
1016. 

Clibanites. 182. 

Clidemus cited, 371. 

Clisophus the Salymbrian, folly of, 966. 

Clisthenes of Sicyon, witty saying of, 
1002 

Clitarchus cited. 115, 240, 419, 446, 471, 
745, 754, 757, 760, 763, 791, 849, 92L 
935, 1064, 1120. 
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CoplH, wilHIlf, 1». 

Corcjrmn 

Coidbtii, • IiUie «f OsiiJt, ■old pn- 

Cordylii Had coidylm, Hah, 480. 

CaiinlUim sine. SI. 

Cmcehui, Itw Tict« it tlu Olympls 

lofli8li,477. 



CotUbiu, Uinwing thi, <74, Jtl, 764, 

IM3. 
Cotrle, m IrinUng cup, 7C3. 
Colrllicik flt colyliLi, ft diinkiDff cup, 

rs*. 

Cotyi. king of Thn«, bb luiuiy ind 
Condwi, kindt of, TS ; lonled, 7r. 



Cnttlcflih, n» 



r drinUnr mp, TM. 
□d or dtinhlnfl cup, 71 

. ;i7ipi«dg«.7ii. 
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CyatloB, a kind of drinking cup, 765. 
(^bium, a kind offish, 190. 
Cydonian apples, 136. 
Cyllastis, a kind of losf, 189. 
Cymbium, a kind of drinking cup» 768 ; 

also a boat, 769. 
Cynaetha, people of^ avene to music, aiMl 

utteriy savage, 999. 
Cynic philosophezs imitate only tke bad 

qualities of the dog, 975. 
Cjmulcus the CyxaCf a Deipnosophist, 2. 
Cyprian figs, 129 ; loaves, 186. 
Cyprinus, ot carp, 485. 
Cyrus the Great, his liberality, 49, 
Cyius the younger, his courtesans, 921. 



Bacttlkvs, a kind offish, 481. 
IhMtylotos, a drinking cup, 746L 
Ihonascus, famed for its plums, 81 . 
Bamophilus the Sicilian, his d«bau^iery 

and death, 867. 
Bamozenus cited, 170, j^poefic version, 

1130,) 747, (1185.) 
Danae, a courtesan, saves the life of 

Sophron, 946. 
Dancers at banquets, 22. 
Dances, 23 ; originally arranged tea firee- 

bom men, 1003; various kinds, 1004; 

figures, 1005 ; satyric, 1005 ; Pyrrhic, 

1006 ; indecorous, 1008 ; of the Thx»- 

cians, 25 ; of other barbaroua nations, 

1008. 
Dancing, writers on, 33. 
Daphnus the Ephesian, a Deipnoso- 

phist, 3. 
Doratus, a kind of loaf, 188. 
Dardanians, their numerous slaves, 428. 
Dates, 1041 ; dates without atones, 1042. 
Decelean vinegar. 111. 
Deinias, a kind of drinking cup, 750. 
Deinon cited, 110. 
Deinus, a dance, 745. 
Deinus, a kind of drinking crq^, 744. 
Deipnosophists, list of the, 2. 
Deipnus, a hero honoured ia Achaia, 

64. 
Delphians, the, 277. 
Demades, a debauchee, 73; eited, 169. 
Demaratus, liberality of the Persian king 

to, 49. 
Demarete cited, 1004. 
Demetrius cited, 1086. 
Demetrius of Athens,. 268. 
Demetrius of Byzantium cited, 714, 878, 

1010. 
Demetrius the comic poet cited, 639. 
Demetrius Ixion cited, 82, 84, 124, 619. 
Demetrius the Magnesian cited, 975. 
Demetrius Phalereua, his luxury, 867 ; 
, cited, 368, 889. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 409. 
Demetrius the Scepsian cited, 73, 91, 134, 

152, 229, 250, 278, 373, 545, 670, 1029, 

1052, 1114, 1115. 



Demetriua of Troeaene cited, 225. 
Democedes the Crotoniui, 876. 
Democharea cited, 340, 897, 398, 814» 

974. 
Democlides dted, 279. 
Democritus of Abdea, his death, 76: 

cited, 120, 269. 
Democritus the Ephesian cited, 84T. 
Democritua of Ivicomedia, a Delpa^ 

sophist, 2. 
Demodemas eited, 1090. 
Demonax the Mantinean, bvention of 

gladiatorial combats ascribed to, 29. 
Demonicns cited, 647. 
Demophilus dted, 367. 
Demosthenes, his debauelitxy, 940; far 

some time a water-drinker, 73; cHed, 

73, 266, 288, 381, 419, 542, 768, 778, 794, 

803, 916, 934, 945^, 948, 1031, 1045. 
Demoxanus cited, 24. 
Demus and his peacocks, 626. 
Demylus, a fish-eater, 544. 
Deoxippus cited, 752. 
Depas, a kind of drinking cup, 740^. 
Depastron, a drinking cup, 745. 
Dercylus cited, 144. 
Desire likened to thirst, 20S. 
Desposionaut«e, fteedmenvamtongthe Lft. 

cedsmonians, 427. 
Dessert^ dishes for the, 1027. 
Dexicrates cited, 204. 
Dicaearchus cited, 23, 149, TST, 764^ 892, 

949, 962, 989, 1016, 1(05, 1063, 1065, 

1067, 
Dicsodes of Cnidua cited, 814. 
lUoe, game with, 27. 
Didymus cited, 50, 92, 111, 116, 223,579, 

585, 619, 746, 761, 763, 773, 777, 778, 

779,802,1013,1016,1100. 
IHeuchidaa cited, 412. 
Dinias, the perfumer, 885. 
Dinners, provision fbr, 639; dlfflsent 

conrsea at, 1025. 
Dinon cited, 237, 806, 971, lOtI, ]tM3. 
Dinua, harbour and grovB o^ 527. 
Dinus, a drinking cup, 800. 
Diocles, a writer on cookesjc, 828* 
Diodes, the comic poet, cited, 227. 489. 

482, 672, 840, 907. 
Diocles the epicure, 542. 
Diocles of Caiystus cited, 53, 75. 37, 90, 

94, 97, 100, 113, 124, 144, 174, 182. 193, 

198, 478, 497, 504,. 511, 520, 585, 1066, 

1088. 
Diocles of Cynatha, a parodist. 1020. 
Diocles of Peparethus, a water-ddnker. 

73. 
Dlodoms dted, 1027. 
Diodorus the Aristophanian dted, 296, 

762, 763, 764, 777. 
Diodorus Periegetes dted, 944. 
Diodorus Siculus cillsd, 867. 
Diodorus of Sinope dted, 872, 376, (poetio 

version, 1153,) 681. 
Diodotus the Exythist&n dted, 686. 
Diogenes, the tragic poet, 1015. 
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DirmTrioelillei. a SelpDHOpflllt, ISO. Dibnutii, itarr of,' <lf. 

Dicmrtlai Ihe Bruen, ifhy BD Filled, DtinUhgmatcbfti, ino. 

Dionvilul of HtTMlei, Ihe TniMoit, of, 87J, 7111. 

S91 i hl> DlultoiiT Uld olxitty, STfl. DromFU Ihr Com, hl> rlddlci, 714. 

CUiDjiJsi iti Iiiutilc dud, M«. Dromon cited. 37s, SM. 

IHonTilui (he Leatlieni-uTned, ESS. Diunkudi, fite of. It; i put; of, ei; 

Diimrilue of Bunot dted, 701, 7ee. uUloguei of, 688,69!. CDS. 

Dionjelui of Bloope cited, em, «3a, Ducki, 12]; Tuioui klnii, e33. 

(pcjetic vetiion, 117),) 744, 791, SSI, Dutei, orDoiie, etted, iB. SI, MO, sea. 

ifel. 886, SSO, 380, 3M, SM, SIS, BS3, 8J7, 

DhmTiiiie th* Blender cltEd,7s«. H7, S74, Dea. 987, ne, 1)13. 

DisnTiiui Iht Thnciu died, 7U, W, Dwufk and muiniUiii tmaag the Sjlw- 

IXonjeliu. the loA 0/ TiTphon, cited. 



fti'at, the trimnt, cited. 633, B74. EtTsmi, Hemlee, and other froDt, i 

rBiuiofOUHdUd, 1037. Echeminei cLInl, 939. 

riiui tbejiauageT.tidiunkud.tsa! Eephanlldei elled, lao 

Infunoui conduct to the Looiiuu, Bcli, congee, gnat >i 



'hT Helen >BI B^d to Ik 



Elephant, affection of a, for a chili 

a drinting cup, lo csllcd, T»7. 
Elrphnntlne pickle. 193. 
E1lop>.afl>h,47I. 

Empedoc'lei cited, Sit, sre, ses, S 
Enaliu, loffend of, 733. 
Eoorailcholl, a kind ordih, 471. 
Encrli, a kind ofioif, liZ. 
EnciTphlai, a kind sTIoif, m. 



Dolphins, flaend t 



z-x 


dims or, 533; d 


Ephetlni'i, luiuTT of tb«, MI. 
Epheiui, legend ot ill faundattsn, MB. 
led, 131. Ephlpnu>, a^d. 47, 43. M. It. (poeti. 


. 493. 4 


M, SOS, SM, lOi, 


'■ ™ S S » K » » I*"' 



INDEX. 

tit, Ml. i 



a, eg;, usi. en. Tog. 7 






uund, 13S| caUloguf at, 
iTOcatci Hniual pleiiurei. 



^genei riled. 19G. SIM, C 

Epifonai, a harp-pUytr. 14 
EpUyeui dlod, 17, SIS, 226 
Epliiielu, dDubtful whmi. 1: 
^Inunldai the CreUn cile 



Dubtful ohm' 
I the CRtsn 
tid. tU. 747. 



Siglu the Rhcdiin cited. ESS. 

Eritlmi, tlie, or ludlnei, SI8. 

Etliiudl°d, BBS. 
Emhmn gobleti. 7J7. 
EtytliriDUi, or red mullet. 471. 
£Kbuite>, 1 kind at loif. IB) . 
EtbiDion, a kind ot diinkiiic cup, 

Etiuican hanqueli, 147. 

Euuselue cited, lOifl. 

EubceuioCPanii,apBiiidiit, 1II9; cited, 

EubuUdei cited. 691. 
EutouluiIHe comic Ktlter. cited, 11,37, 
4J, «, 47, 48, 56, J«, (poelic vecion, 



>, saa, siu, 9»t, 
ai, m. [i«tic 



Enrydice. hei nu with Olymplaa, MT. 

EuwoUm cited, -14. 

Euthlu died. «44. 

Euthyclei cited, na. 

Euihfdemus the Athenian cited. M, 

Euthymenes the Muail'iote cited', HQ. 
Enienul at Pb«ea, his mairlage with 

Pettfc 021. 
Euiltheui cited, !S3. 

EveTgnefl farlandi of tgypi, lOSS. 
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Familiei mined on ftceoimt of ironen, 

886. 
Fattening animals for foad, 1050. 
Faveuiite*, hof, M9. 
Feasts, ^niters on, 7; JkXhevUm, 2^; 

different sorts of, 671. 
Feet, anointing the, 8M. 
Female eup-beaiers, 941 ; flattsten, 4M ; 

flnte-players, 969; gnaida, 824. 
Festivals, 670; their deoency in amdent 

times, 672 ; abased in after days, 67S. 
Fig, the, 185;«rarious kinds, 126—129; 

Its praises, 131 ; dried figs, 1043. 
Fig-pecker, the, 107. 
Finches, 107. 
Fish, disoonrse on, 4M; esteemed a 

great luxury, 449, 462; salt fish, 193, 

434; cartilaginous, 459; foesil, 624; 

singing, 524 ; subterranean, 526 ; rain 

fishes, 626 ; of prophesying from, 624, 

527; qualities of; aa food, 569. 
Fbhermen, prond of their skill, 369. 
Fishing, writefs on, 21. 
Fishmongers, churlishness of, 366; 

frauds, 357. 
Flatterers. Sgg Pansites. 
Flowers, love of, 887 ; suitable for gar- 
lands, 1087, 1090. 
Flute, various kinds of, 1013; playing 

on the, 984; names of various airs for 
• the, 986. • 

Flute^Iayers, female, 069. 
Food, kinds of; mentioned bf Homer, 

13. 20, 40. 
Fonnian vine, 43. 
FoBsU fish, 624. 
Fox-shark, the, 449. 
Freedmen, among the Lacedsemoidans, 

427. 
FrMs, rain of, 626. 
Fruits, mentioned by Hcnaer, 40; names 

of, 81 ; plentifU at Athens, 1045. 
Frugal meals recommended, 660. 
Fondan vrine, 44. 



Galeke of Smyrna cited, 1085. 
Galenus of Fergamos, a Deipnoaophiat, 

3; cited, 43. 
Galeus, a kind of shark, 461 ; howbnmght 

to table among the Romans, 461. 
Gallerides, a fish, 497. 
Games, 27. 
Ganymede, 059. 
Garlands, discussion on, 1069. 
Gauian -wine, 43. 
Geese, livers of, 604. 
Gelaria, 496; 
Oenthi<«, kii^ of the IDyiiana, his 

drunkenness, 695. 
Creorgus cited, 1114. 
Gerana, her transformation, 620. 
Gladiatorial combats, 249. 
Glaucias cited, 115. 
(rlaucides cited, 135, 136. 



Glandon, a kind of duck« 423. 

Glaucon, a water-diinkar; T2. 

GHaxLCon cited, 767. 

Glaucus the Locriaa eited, 510, Ml, 
827, 1657. 

Glaucna, a sea deity, 464. 

Glaiicns, a fish, 462; bow to oMk, 463. 

Gluttons, numy celebrated, 653. 

Gluttony, temples to, 656. 

Glyeera, a eouiteaaa, witty aayinga of, 
931. 

Glycera, the mistress of Harpalna, 935. 

Gnathaena, a courtesan, witty sayings 
of, 926, 931. 

Gnathenium, a comtesan, witty sayings 
of, 927. 

Gnesippus, a composer of Imdiesons 
▼erses, 1024. 

Goat's flesh, 634; supposed to give 
great strength, 634. 

Gold proscribed by the Bathanati, 369. 

Gold plate, rarity of, 3G5 ; trinkets, 367. 

Golden trinkets proscribed by Lycuxgaa 
and by Plato, 367. 

Golden water, 826. 

Goif^, the Leontine, his ovderiy life, 
878 ; his remark on Plato, 809 ; cited, 
907, 930, 952. 

Gorgons, 351. 

Gorges, the keeper of the aimonry, his 
pretended present to AVexander, 861. 

Gourds, 96, 686 ; various kinds, 97 ; phi- 
losophic discussion on, 98. 

Grammatical Scienoe, plot of tlic play 
so called, 715. 

Grapes, 1044. 

Grayling, the sea, 463. 

Greeks, simplicity of <lleirliv«s,aoe•rA- 
ing to Homer, 13 ; fnMiness far ananae- 
meats, 31. 

Griphi, 707 ; examples of; 766. 

Groats, 207. 

Grouse, the, 628. 

Guests, reception of, 16; a tti tn dea ti, 
307 ; presents to, 208. 

Guinea fowl, the, 1047. 

Gyala, a kind of drinking evp, 744. 

Gyges the Lydian builds amonwnent to 
his courtesan, 916. 

Gymnastic exercises, invention of, as- 
scribed to the LacedsemoniaBa, 23. 

Gymnopsedise, festivid of, 1083. 

Gynaeconomi, their ofEice, 385. 



Haxh, attention paid to tbt, axai^fog 

tain nations, 846. 
Hake, the, a fish, 496. 
Halicamassus, wine of, 54. 
Banging, plaj^g at, among the ThtSr- 

dans, 250. 
Hare, the, 630, 1049 ; scarce in Attica, 

680 ; its fbcundity, 632. 
Harmodius of Lepreum dted, 240. 698. 

734, 764. 
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Haimodins «&d Axtitogitoo, MO. 
HannaiiT, iaTenlMB atf mmxSbe^ te th& 
Phrygians, .995 ; cUspuied, 99S; thoee 
kinds, 995. 
Haipalyce, songt in hojMUr ^ 96S. 

Harp-fish, the, 479. 

Harp-playeis, high payneBt of, M4. 

HarpeJuiif his profligacy, MA^ 950 ; his 
monument to Us mittoMa, 949. 

HarpocntioD the M^ndeaian cited, lOM. 

Healths, node of dcinking, 22. 

Hearth-loaf, 181. 

HecatsuB of Miletus cited, 57, 116, 1S9, 
240, 647, 659« 706. 

Hedyle cited, 466. 

Hedylus cited, 281, 46S, 544, 753, 775, 
795. 

Hedypotidei, <iinMiig ciqps «o caOed, 
747. 

He^emon of Thaaoa wrote tm feasta, 7 ; 
mcknamed the Lentil, 041; his con- 
duct in the theatre, 641 ; protected by 
AlcibiBdes, 642; dted, 126, 1116. 

Hegesander cited, 29, 72, 103, 145, 178, 
217,^260, 268, 278, 334, 362, 991, 393, 
894, 408, 455, (poetic version, 1160, 
1225,) 512, 529, 538, 541, 542, 576, 631, 
661, 681, 682, 702, 761, 764, 611, 871, 
902, 915, 933, 945, 1044, 1049. 

He^pesianax recitea his peems, 250; 
cited, 620. 

Hegesias cited, 1090. 

Hegesik>chu8the lUbodiim, his iaHuaMus 
life, 702. 

Hegesippus cited, 439, 689, €27, litt8. 

Hegesippua the TaseutSme ofted, 026. 

Helen, Poor, a courteaan, 933. 

Helena, a gluttonons -vreman, 658. 

Helichryse, an Egyptian flower, 1087. 

Heliodonis cited, 74, 362, 640. 

Hellanicus cited, 647, 648, 655, 729, 749, 
1015, 1042, 1085, 1086. 

Helots, the, 415, 427; condvet of the 
LacedaemvniaiBs to, 1051. 

Hemeroealies, or day4>eauty, a flower, 
1088. 

Heminema, at half-plckled fish, 196L 

Hemitomus, a kind of drinking cup, 
749. 

Heniochus cited, 426, 625, 643, 771. 

Hepatos, tlie, 178, 472. 

Hephaestion cited, 1075. 

Hepsetus, or boQed flah, 471. 

HeracieoB the JEi^eaiaa cHed, 475, 485, 
805. 

H«aettdes the comic poet cited, 853. 

Beradidea the Cmmeaa cited, 79, 235, 
824, 829. 

BeracUdes Lemhms cited, 164, 526, 905, 
924. 

Heraettdes the Mopaeatian cited, 870. 

HeracUdes of Pontus dted, 719, 820, 836, 
839, 842, 854, 859, 885, 888, 960, 995, 
1121. 
HeracUdes the fljnacusan dted, 95, 516, 
827, 1034, 1051. 



HeracUdes of TafenCoBi dted, 87, 105^ 

106, 111, 124, 183, 174, 188, 198. 
Heraclitus dted« 764. 
Heraclitas tin comic poet dted, 658. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus cited, 293, 973. 
Heralds employed as cupbearers, 670; 

in aaciifices, 1055. 
Hercules, yocadty ef, 648; Teedv«B a 
cap from the Sob, 749; poetic fables 
about, 622. 
Herculeiim, a diiaking cap, 748. 
Hermeas dted, 241, 092, 901, 967. 
Henxtes, a 4nak ao caBed, S3. 
Hermeslanaz of Colophcn oMed, flit 3, 

(poetic version, 1197.) 
Hennias of Atameus, death od^ lilt. 
Hermf^us dted, 30, S4, 45, 48, 96) 97, 
128, 129, 197, 204, 249, 261, 340, 896, 
448, 540, 543, 659, 666, 699, 712, 713, 
(poetie version. 1182,) 728, 759, 762, 
763, 767, 775, 778, 603, 841, 881, 882, 
689, 940, 942, 945, 987, 10|«, 1038, 1040, 
1066, 1113, 1117, 1120. 
Hermippus of Smyrna cited, 511. 
Hermon dted, 137, 420. 
Hermonax cited, 87, 129, 808. 
Herodes Attaens cHed, 166. 
Heiodian of Alexandria dted, 86. 
Herodicus the Babylmtkn cited, 852. 
Herodicus the CratetiaB dted, 341, S48t 

370, 538, 934, 944. 
Herodorus of H«aclea dted, 95, 865, 

648, 756, 807. 
Herodorus, the Megariaa trumpeter, liis 

strength and skill, 653. 
Herodotus dted,31, 71, 78, 121, 182, 162, 
189, 197, 224, 233, 236, 2r, 140> 365, 
409, 418, 625, 629, 631, «83, 647, (673, 
092, 754, 776, 004, 828, 869, 95L, 952, 
1001, 1024, 1041, 1121. 
Herodotus the logomime, 81. 
Herodotus the Lydaa died, 127, 131. 
Heroadas dted, 143. 
Heropythus dted, 466. 
Hesiod dted, 66, 68, 96, 
192, 289, 296, 574, €72^ 
784, 796, 806, 691, 972. 
Hetaera, 913. 
Hetaeridia, festivals, 915. 
Hicesius dted, 1088, 1101. 
Hiero, ship of, 329. 
Hier<mymus cited, 78, 1015. 
Hiermymus the Rhodiandted, 670, 687, 

799, 890, 892, 960, 965. 
Httaiodists, 969. 
Hippagoras cited, 1005. 
Hipparchtts cited, 166, 619, 761, 

Hippastts dted, 23. 
Hippias the Erythrttaa cited, 406. 
Hippias the BJaegian dted, 51. 
Hippias the Sophist dted, 071. 
Hippidion, a kind offish, 477. 
Hippocrates cited, 74, 75, 94, 629. 
Hlppdochus dted. 208. 210, 634, 980i 
Hippon the atheist cited, 978. 



104, 167, 190, 
675, 738, 782, 



773, 
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HippoBU, ■ 



mitniic, 



sntthsljnnti of CUoi, 



I, »7. 



lopii. .flih. iie. 

Inulig, or coi^mi i Gah, 17». 

Iphklu bKOmei poiicncd or Aebal* 

Iphlcntet, lauperDf, 111. 

Iiinlliei, ■ TbncUn ting, liii luiui?, 
Iiidonii the ChmKent cited, ISS. 



let, oi IMnu, dted, m. S44, 7», en, 

ilhmlui cup, tbe, 7A3. 
tbinUB gwland, Ihr. ISSl. 



Hycea, imcred Aab, m. Jestcn, monbeya preferred 1o, by Ada- 
Hyceiu. or plaice, 515. chAttli the Soytmjuii 970 1 Ttyaaitdbj ' 

Hydnulie ecswi, the, l)S. Philip of MieedoD, 9S0; theii loku 

Hyperiilii, i glutton ind gimblsr. 539; teaented, 9M. 

cited, Ifla, 419, 66B, 772, 8B1, S07. BSa, Jab* the M»nriUmi«n cited, 163, ITt, 

HyiUiGUDi, a kind Dt drinking cup, MO. Juflui Cagur, ti9. 

Iicciii:ii( gulmd, the, IVit, Kid, fleih of the, 634. 

lunhyci, 1 muiicU inttrununt, 1I>1«. Kkloej-I«ii> lued br the LaeedB- 
Iipygluu, Ininrr of the, Ua. monUni u >weetin»u, 91. 

IMivclei cited, HI!, IDJi, 1033, 1031. King chuien for hii benut;, 9IM. 

(poetic leiiionl lisi,) 9S8, (ISO*,) Ui, Mi °»dndniM?n JnMlo', Bm!"'' 

lcuiui]i,cDmedTiindliBeBd)', Bnt Intro- Libicih wine, is. 

437, us, 147, 107, 477, 4B9,' 1Bb| tat, Lnb;^i, a iveet-nnellinB pUnt, SI4. 

IdomenenV cit^d, BIS, 314, 921, S42, He, gTinnutic eierciiei, 23 ; binqueti, 

075. 221 ; theii aiinpie diet, S31 ; diieomuv 

TUyiiina, their drinUng cuttomi, e»9. luxury, 8Si; ■ftuvudi adopt tt, l3 1 

Sybarites, Hi ; te other tndee, sSi. ttaem, 1001 ; tbdi conduct to the Ha- 
lo Psaneiplelned, 1 121.' .I^hn'<?ted°l2S. ''' 
Ion cited, 34. 38, 112, 132, 134. 177, iM, LacydeiiodTiiDODat a drinking mateli, 

400. IN, 301, 0», 072, 706, 71i, 790, 691. 

746, 762, 791, 793, 797, Mi, 933, 1012, Lafuium, ■ kind of loaf, ISl. 

1013, 1102. Laciij a couitsun, Ht. 
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Luynopboxia, the, * fettiral, 494. 

Lais the courtesan, 912, OSS. 

Lamia, the courtesan of Demetrini 

pQlloicetes, 923. 
Lampon, an epicure, 54S. 
Lamprey, the, 490; said to breed with 

the viper; 490. 
Lamprocles cited, 784. 
Lamprus the musician, a vater-drinkef , 

72. 
Lamps and lanterns, 1118. 
Laodlce murders her husband, 947. 
I«asthenea, a pupil of Plato, 874. 
Lasus of Hermione, sportive sayings of, 

534; cited, 719, 996. 
Lathyporphyrides, 611. 
Latus, a fish, 489. 
Laurentus, a wealthy Roman, 1 ; his 

liberality and learning, 3. 
Lesena, a courtesan, her wit, 923. 
Leek, the, 585. 
Legumes, 640. 

Leiobatus, a kind of shark, 490. 
Leleges, slaves to the Carians, 426. 
Lentils, discourse on, 254. 
Leogoras, a n>unnand, 608. 
Iiconidas, a^ir^neral, his expedient to 

prevent the desertion of his troops, 

698. 
Leonidas of Bjrzuitium wrote on fish- 
ing, 21. 
Leonidas of Elis, the grammarian, a 

Deipnosophist, 2. 
Leontium, a courtesan, 933, 953. 
Lepaste, a kind of drinking cup, 773. 
Leprous, his contests with Hercules, 

649. 
LesUan wine, 47, 54, 55 ; praise of, 46. 
Lesbium, a kind of drinking cup, 775. 
Lettered cups, 743. 
Lettuces, 114; their qualities, 115. 
Leucadian wine, 54. 
Leudsci, a general name for fish, 481. 
Leucomsnis, or white sprat, 492. 
Leucon cited, 541. 
Leucus, a sacred fish, 446. 
Libations, 21, 48, 1107. 
Librules, great, enumerated, 4. 
Licymnius the Chian cited, 902, 962. 
Limpets, 143. 
Lityerses, a glutton, 654. 
Liver, 178; why called modest, 178. 
Loaves, different kinds of, 180, 190. 
Locrian harmony, 998. 
Loins, a didh called, 629. 
Loisasium, a kind of cup, 775. 
Lotus, the, 1042; its uses, 1042. 
Love honoured as a deity, 898 ; catalogue 

of things relating to, 953 ; writers on, 

956. 
LucuUus introduced the cherry flrom 

Pontus, 83; brought habits of luxury 

to Rome, 432, 869. 
Lupins, 90 ; saying of Zeno, 91. 
Lusitania, its abundance, 523. 
Luterium, a kind of drinking cup, 775. 



Loxaiy, Gate's complaints ag^nst, 482. 

Lyceas of Naucratis, cited, 983. 

Lychnis, the, 1089. 

Lyciurges, what, 770. 

Lycon the Peripatetic, his mode of life, 

876. 
Lycophron of Chalcis cited, 90, 226, 4S7, 

662, 776, 802, 889. 
Lycophronideii cited, 1070. 
Lycurgus cited, 367. 
Lycurgus the orator cited, 419, 759, 

936. 
Lycus cited, 76. 
Lydian harmony, 998. 
Lydians, luxury of the, 826 ; their pro- 
fligacy, 827. 
Lyemius the Celt, banquets of, 246. 
Lynceus the Samian cited, 102, 127, 

168, 169, 181, 216, 242, 360, 380, 381, 

390, 448, 449, 462, 492, 520, 533, 534. 

568, 633, 686. 747, 794, 798, 931, 932, 

1034, 1043, 1045. 
Lysander, question as to his mode of 

life, 869. 
Lysander of Sicyon, the haip-player, 

1019. 
Lysanias the Cyrenean cited, 477, 807, 

989. 
Lysias cited, 112, 334, 349, 350, 365, 575, 

643, 856, 883, 935, 936, 945, 946, 975, 

976. 
Lysimachus cited, 255. 
Lysippus cited, 543. 
Lysippus the statuary designs a new 

drmking cup for Cassander, 742. 



MACAREva cited, 411, 1022. 
Macedonians addicted to dmnkenness, 

199. 
Machon the comic poet, inscription on 

his tomb, 380; cited, 72, 380, 383, 

387, 533, 538, (poetic veT8i<m, 1163,) 

539, 545, 549, 923, 930, 1060. 
Maconidse, a kind of loaf, 183. 
Made dishes, 607. 
Madness, luxury of, 888. 
Mseandrius cited, 717. 
Maenis, or sprat, 491. 
Magadia, a musical instrument, 1013, 

1017. 
Magas, king of Cyrene, choked with 

fat, 881. 
Magnes cited, 579, 1033, 1102. 
Magnesians, the, undone by luxury, 

841. 
Magnus. See MyrtUus. 
Mago, his abstinence, 72. 
Magodus, the, 991. 
Malacus cited, 419. 
Mallows, 96. 
Maltese dogs, 831. 
Mamertine wine, 44. 
Manes, a kind of drinking cup, 777. 
Man a, a courtesan, why so called, 924; 

her wit, 925. 
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SCaaius Cniiu*, hit wffy to the aaUnet, 

660. 
Mantineans, single combat iDT«aited if 

the, 249. 
Mareotic vine, the, 86. 
Marriage-feast of Alexander and his 

companions, 861 ; of Caranns, SIO. 
Marriages, Lacedsemonian, 889. 
MarseUles, wine of, 44. 
Marsie wine, 44. 
Marsyas cited, 1004. 
Marsyas the priest of Hercules cited, 

744, 760, 764. 
Marsyas the younger cited. 118. 
Ma37«Jidini become sabjeet to the Hci»- 

cleans, 413. 
Masinissa, Ung, his Joke on the Sybar- 

rites, 831; his fondaees for chihiTCD, 

831. 
MassiUans, luxnty of the, 838. 
Mastns, a kind of drinking ciifi, 717. 
Masyrius, a lawyer, a Dapnosophist, 2. 
ICsthalides, a kted of ddnkhog enp, 

777. 
Matiess, the vtroUing player, 31. 
Matiis cited, 649. 
Katiis the Athenian, ft water-dxfaifcer, 

72. 
BCatTon dted, 102, 106, 125, 298, (poetic 

version, 1185,) 284, 540, 1050, 1115. 
Mattya, a dish so called, 1059. 
Meal mixed with wine, 888. 
Meals, names of, 18 ; fashions at, 21. 
ICedes, luxury borxowed from, 1^ the 

Persians, 825. 
Megacles cited, 660. 
Megaclides cited, 822, 823. 
Megasthenes dted, 247. 
Xelampus invented mixing wine and 

and water, 74. 
Melanippides ot Melos cited, 57, «77^ 

984, (poetic version, 1209,) 1042. 
Melanippns and Chadton, 960. 
Melanthias killed by gluttony, 878. 
Melanthius cited, 512. 
Melamorus, the, a fish, tf 2. 
Mele, a kind of drinMng e«p, 7H. 
Meleager the Cynic cited, 804. 
Melissa, a courtesan, 253. 
Melophoii, or Immmrtals, the Pezsiaa 

body-guard, 824, 863. 
Membras, a kind of anchovy, 4<51. ^ 
Memphis the dancer, 33. 
Menaechmus dted, 107, 427, 1014, 1«15, 

1019. 
Menander cited, 119, (poetic version, 

1128, 1129,) 156, 166, 100, 197, 217, 

266, 274, 275, 276, 902, 964, 880, 88% 

885, 389, 390, 425, 472, 478, 475, 496, 

493, 574, 575, 576, 688, «0S, 806, «44, 

672, 681, 686, 698, 699, 705, 737, 752, 

755, 761, 773, 800, 804, 806, 819, 828, 

879, 884, 895, (1190,) 997, 914, 937, 

949, 1029, 1030, l«4i, 1048, 1064, 1088, 

1104, 1119, 1120. 
Menecles of Barca cited, 861. 



Menecrates, the Syneuaan, axxogsMe 

and folly of^ 454. 
Menedemus and Aselepiades, 269. 
Menedemus, firugal baaquete of, €61. 
Menesthenes cited, 780. 
Menetor dted, 946. 
Menippus the Cynic dted, M, li85, 

1062. 
Menocles dted, 814. 
Menodorus cited, 97. 
Menodotus the 6amla« ^llad, M«7« 1072. 
Mensitheus dted, 58, ^ 

MesseniaiM, the, baolah the BpAemeaas, 

875. 
Metaoeras, what, 204. 
Metagenes cited, 961, 424, 496, 516, 559, 

606, 725, 913, 1120. 
lietaniptxum, a kind of driaksig cup, 

776. 
Metanira, a courtesan, 045. 
Metieas of Pitane wrote on feasts, 7. 
Metrobius dted, 1028. 
Metrodoms the Chian dted, S85, 616. 
MetrodoruB the Soepsian cited, 884. 
Midas the Lydian, effeminacy of, 827. 
Milesians, thdr luxury, 8^. 
Milo, the athlete, his v<nacity, 650. 
MSmneimus dted, 748. 
Minos of Crete and Ganymede, 959. 
Minstrels and dancers at banquets, 22. 
Misgolas, his fondness for harp-players, 

535. 
Mithsecus the Locrian, dted, 186, 442, 

513, 827. 
Mithridates, voradty of, 655. 
Mitylensean wine, 49. 
Mixing wine and water, 667; various 

proportions, 667, 672, 679. 
Mnasalces the Sic^onian cited, 262. 
Mnaseas the Locnan dted, 506. 
Mnaseas of Patn dted, 255, 464, 473, 

524, 546, 849. 
Mnason the Phodan, his Yramereus 

slaves, 428. 
Mnesimachus cited, 473, 507, 519, 534, 

566, 609, 685, 658, 680, 663, {poetic 

version, 1179.) 
Mnesiptoiemus dted, 682. 
Mnesitheus, the Athenian, cited, 37, 88, 

94, 97, 134, 135, 153, 160, 176, 19U 200, 

562, 772. 
Mochus dted, 207, 778. 
Modesty, praise of, 973. 
Molpis cited, 227, 106L 
Monaulos, a musical ias tru me u t, 860. 
Monophagdn, meaning of, 12. 
Monositon, meaning of, 77. 
Moimylus, or moimyrus, a flsh, 492. 
Moran, or mulberry, the, 84 ; the modem 

blackberry, 84. 
Moschion dted, 326. 
Moschion, a water-drinker, 72. 
Moschus, a water-drinker, 72. 
Moschus dted, 1012. 
Mothaces, among the Laoedsemoniaofl* 

427. 
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MuiletB, 195, 51<>; faftvedifenat, 
according to their tf«t, VU ; 
fish, 51«. 

Mushrooms, 98; poisoiu 

Music, dfinfcimff U, T41 ; 
'to dance to, 894 ; everything regulated 
by, among the TynheniaiM, 880; pniee 
of, 994; hannony, 99S; eultivated by 
the Arcadians, 999; an ineenttre to 
courage, 1009; among the Laoeda»- 
moniftns and Cuetans, 1^1; among 
barbarous iiations, 1091; at banquets, 
1001; its efRBct on body and mind, 
1002 ; decline of the nt, 1009. 

Musical instruments, 278 ; thehydxmnUo 
organ, 278; flutes, 279, 282; naUus, 
280; triangle, 280; monaukw, 280; 
ca]amaules,281 ; stringed instnunentSi 
284 ; -wind instrum^&ts, 285. 

Mussels, 145. 

Mycerinus the Egyptian, his drm'keii- 
ness, 692. 

Myconians said to be sordid and covet- 
ous, 11. 

Myma, what, 1056. 

Myndian wine, 54. 

Myimecides the artist, 7SS. 

Myro the Byzantian cited, 788, 784. 

Myron of Priene cited, 427, 1051. 

Myronides cited, 1105. 

Myrrhina, a Samian courtesan, 948 

Myrsilus cited, 978. 

Myrtile, or Mynhine wine, 53. 

Myrtilus the poet, a Deipuosophist, 2. 

Myrtle, the, 1090. 

MyiUs, a kind of eel, 491. 

Mys the artist, 738. 

Mysta, the' courtesan of Seleucus, sold 
for a slave, 947. 

Myxini, a kind of fish, 481. 



Nablus, a musical instrument, 280. 
Nannium, a courtesan, 908, 937. 
Nanus, king in Gaul, maniage feast (tf 

his daughter, 921. 
Narcissus, the, 1088. 
Nastus, a kind of loaf, 184. 
Nations addicted to drunkenness, 698. 
Nauclides threatened with hanishroftot 

for his luxury, 881. 
Nauprates cited, 630. 
Naucratite crown, the, 1079. 
Naucratis, pottery of, 766. 
Nausiclides cited, 103. 
Nausicrates cited, 464, 513, 521. 
Nautilus, the, 509; epi^am of CaUi- 

machus on, 500. 
Naxian wine, 51. 

Neodamodes, fireedaen among the Lace- 
daemonians, 427. 
Neanthes of Cyzicus dted, 184, 280, 

592. 921, 960, 1118. 
Nectar, wine from Babylon, so called, 

53 ; whether the food or drink of the 

gods, 63. 



Neodesttf Ciiftoaa«ited. 95. 
Neoytekmns Um Faiua cited, 138, 718, 

760. 
Nestor, a drunkard, 494; his evp, 778. 
Nestor of Taaiu,«iled* €53. 
Nettles, 103. 

New words, coiners ct, 164. 
Nicasnetus cited, 1074. 
Nicander the Chalecdenian eiled, 793. 
Nicander the Colephonian cited, 57, 81, 

84, 86, 87, 89, 106, 110, 114, 118, 121, 

122, 136, 137, 153, 165, 174, 183, 185, 

189, 207, 444, 453, 465, 479, 48}, 577, 

581, 582, 584, 585, 587, 617, 623, 740, 

757, 760, no, 775, 910, 96/, 1038, 

1085, 1088, 1091, 1121. 
Nicander of Thyatira cited, 189, 503, 

728, 764, 768, 775, 805, 1084, 1088, 

1104. 
Nicanor the Cyrenaan cited, 465. 
Nicias, his numoous slaves, 428. 
Nicias of Nicsea cited, 261, 430, 808, 

810, 944, 972. 
Nicium, a courtesan, 253. 
Nicobula cited, 686. 
Nicochares cited, 57, 518, 672, 987, 103], 

1050, 1066. 
Nicooles cited, 227, 228. 
Nicocles of Cyprus, his contest in Inxuiy 

with StratOB, 851. 
Nicolaus of Damascus cited, 247, 391, 

396, 397, 410, 418, 432, 526, 655, 869, 

946, 1043, 1089. 
Nicomachus cited, 95, 456, 574, 737, 

762. 
Nicomedes cited, 1017. 
Nicon cited, 777. 
Nicophon cited, 134, 208, 424, 508, 579, 

612. 
Nieostratus <^ted, 108, 179, 182, 184, 1C€, 

218, 364, 389, 472, 755, 777, 798, 828, 

937. 982, 1046, 1061, 1094, 1095, 1107, 

1119. 
Nilsenettts cited, 941. 
Nile, ascent of the, 119 ; months of the. 

121; water of the, highly esteemed for 

drinking, 73. 
Ninus, his epitaph, 850. 
Ninyas, given to luxury, 847. 
Nitetis induces Cambyses to invade 

Egypt, 896. 
Noisv trades prohibited in the city of the 

Sybarites, 831. 
Nomentum, wine of, 44. 
Nomium, song so called, 988. 
Numerius the Heradean wrote on facts, 

7; on fishing, 20; cited, 442, 450, 45b 

462, 477, 478, 480, 484, 485, 486, 492, 

495, 504, 105, 507, 513, 514, 515, 516, 

517, 584. 
Nuts, 85; question as to their whole- 

someness, 87. 
Nymphis of Heradea cited, 857, 878, 

988 
Nymphodonu cited* 416, 506, 524, 939, 

972. 
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Nymphs, the n arses of Bacchus, 63. 
Nyscus, the tyrant, a drunkard, 688. 

Oaths, strange, 583. 

ObelUs, a kind of loaf, 184. 

Ochus, advice of, to his son, 878. 

Ocinium, a oourtesan, 937. 

Odates and Zariadres, story of, 919. 

(Enas, a species of pigeon, 620. 

XEnopas, a parodist, 1020. 

(Enopides the Chian cited, 121. 

CEnoptse, their office, 670. 

Oidos, a drinking cup, 800. 

OUs, 110. 

Oinisteria, a kind of drinking cup, 790. 

Ointments, use of, 885. 

■Olhian mountains or Alps, 368. 

Olives, 92 ; various sorts, 92. 

Ollix, a kind of drinking cup, 790. 

Olympias, .mother of Alexander the 

Great, 687, 892; her -vrar with Eury-, 

dice, 897. 
Omartes, king of the Marathi, story of 

his daughter, 919. 
Omotaricum, 200. 
.Omphale, the Lydian tyrant, 827. 
Onaris the Bisaltian, 834; conquers the 

Cardians, 834. 
Onias, a kind of fish, 503. 
Onions, 40, 104; various kinds, 106. 
. Oon, a drinking cup, 806. 
Ooscyphia, a drinkmg cup, 806. 
Ophelion cited, 109, 175, 176. 
Oppianus the Cilidan vrrote on fishings 

20. 
Opsarion, 606. 
Opson, meaning of, 434. 
Orcynus, a fish, 495. 
Orindes, a kind of loaf, 183. 
.Orphos, the, a' fish, 495; question as to 

accent, 495. 
Ortyges, the tyrant of Chios, 407. 
Osier, or willow, garlands of, 1072, 1074. 
Oxen fed on fish by the Thracians, 545. 
Oxybaphum, a kind of drinking cup, 

789. 
Oysters, 140, 154; mentioned by Homer, 

143; pearl oysters, 154; marvellous 

production of, 526. 

Fjeavs, 1113. 

.Pagurus, the, 501. 

Palaces of Homer's kings^ 301. 

Palm, brain of the, 118. 

Pamphilus of Alexandria cited, 86, 87, 
103, 115, 129, 138, 142, 148, 200, 274, 
495, 512, 567, 609, 740, 749, 750, 753, 
757, 762, 764, 777, 790, 791, 792, 803, 
915, 1027, 1031, 1040, 1044, 1081, 1082. 

Pamphilus the Sicilian, his dinner verses, 
6. 

Panaetius the Rhodian cited, 89. 

Panaretus, a thin philosopher, 884. 

Panaihenaicum, a kind of drinking cup, 

790. 
' Pancrates of Alexandria eited, 1082. 



Pancrattes the Arcadian wrote on fiahingp 

20; cited, 444, 479, 506. 762. 
Pandorus, a musical instrument, 281. 
Pan leaves, 181. 
Pantaleon the Jester, his mock bequests* 

982. 
Pantica of Cyprus, a beautiful but licen- 
tious woman, 972. 
Panyasis cite S 59, 60, 276, 748, 796. 
Paphian king and his flatterers, 401 , 403. 
Parasites. 370; early meaning of the 

term, 370; later meaningi 372; anec- 
dotes of, 379. 
Parastats, a dish sc called, 624. 
Parian figs, 127. 
Paiilia, a Roman festival, 570. 
Parmenio cited, 737, 970. 
Parmeniscus of Metapontum, how cured 

of melancholy, 979. 
Parmeniscus cited, 252, 979. 
Parmeno the Byzantine cited, 127, 324, 

351, 799. 
Parmeno the Rhodian cited, 485. 
Parodists, 284, 1115. 
Paropsis, discussion on the word, 578. 
Parrhasius, given to luxury, 869; his 

inscription on his works, 1097. 
Parthanius cited, 84. 
Parthenius cited, 740, 744. 801, 1087. 
Paithians, kings of the, their summer 

and winter residences, 824. 
Partridge, the, 611, 1049. 
Passum, a drink of the Roman women, 

696. 
Pathymias the Egyptian, 79. 
Paunches, 161, 167. ^ 

Pausanias the Spartan, 224; his luxujy, 

857 
Paxamus cited, 593. 
Peacock, the, 626, 1047. 
Pearls, 155. 
Pears, 1040. 
Peas, 640. 

Pec'tis, a musical instrument. 1015. 
Pelamydes, a kind of fish, 193. 
Pelamys, the, 501. 
Pelica, a kind of driulring cup, 791. 
Pelignas the cook, 1055. 
Pella, or pellis, a kind of drinking cup, 

791. 
Pelleter, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 
Peloponnesian wars, how occasioned, 

911. 
Peloria, a festival, 1022. 
Peloris, or giant mussel, 154. 
Pelting with stones, 641. 
Penelope, at dice, 27. 
Penestee, their condition, 414. 
Penny loaves, 184. 

Pentaploa, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 
Peparethian wine, 48. 
Pepper, 109. 
Perch, the, 602. 
Perfiimes, 645; known to Homer, 28; 

used by the Carmani, 75 ; condemned 

by Socrates, 1096. 



Peilclci llu OlTrnpln, lone conduct «I. 


PliOcnun cited, \7. M, 9!, 1W, 119, 188, 




189, Ml, 110, to. ISO, Ml, 411, 4M, 


Pgripsteac Hlmol, itutlgi of the cbLef of 


(poetic version, 1159, 1!24,) 48J, 588, 


Iht, 976. 


808, JM, 717, 789, 770. 795, SM, BIO, 


Perl-takiM lis. 

Pmcui Df ilUum, Ul; (dttd, 217, at, 


911, 911, KH. BM, 1030, lOSi, 1011, 


lOii, 1051, 1080, 1061. 




PbUemim, Junior, ciied, 457. 


Petuin couch.!, 79; birqucti, 21). 


Philetiu, « verr lean min, 881; hon 


Fenluu, topd of d.nclng. 6*0; thBlr 


lUrvcd Id death, Sli; in.cription on 




Ml tomb.SJJ; cited, 117, IBB, ^40,741, 


Pe^hSi^fi'kVndotdru,klu(rcup, 702. 


711. 715. 770, 791, 793, 795, 1031, 1933, 




1081, 1082, 1083. 




PhillDui lived wboUy on milk, 72. 


Petu,hernuim«g«wilh Euncnui, Wl. 


PhillDu. the orator cited, SM. 




Philinui Ibc pbvilcian, 1888, 1089. 




PlueaJmu. cited, 797. 


Phedo. his nmirk ™ Pl.lo. 809. 




Phient« cited, 89, 102, 108, 118, 117, 


rUgn, 891. 


i4i,iso,sM, iss.i8i, S1O.0B!, loao. 


Philippidei, alhln and inilguifieant man. 


FbEnindB, i, Kime it bitll, 21. 


B04; etted, 119. 388, (poetic vetslen, 
1148,) 411, 005. 787, Iii3, 10)1,1119. 


Phastiuii, > vllly people, 110. 




PhUippui cited, ISO. 


pSSU"tS.m' 


Ph llppui of TbeangBia cited, 428. 


Pbunig, llw, ■ flib, III; ■ itone to 
c^led, 818. 


Pb llitlon tbe Locrian cited, 101. 
Ph llli the Deliaii cited, 1018, 1018. 


Philieui dten, SOB. 




PhsUinthuj outwttted by Iphidui, SOS. 


PhUocbomi idled, 1*4. 01, 02. !G9, MI, 




871, 394, »l. 010. 733, 791. 1002, IMS, 




1019. 1080, 1087, 1049, 1108, IIIl. 


Phll'lopborl. BOi. 


Philocie. CMM, 109. 


Phmocritut c'ilEd'. ISJ. ' ' ' ' 




Phsnodemui cited, 189, 209, 819, 899, 


Philomneitiii cited, 115. 






Ph>p>, ■ ipjciBi of pi)[eoTi, 820. 




Spartan inDd(orU>iPS,SM; hi) de.th. 




SM. 


ISS; at a drinking match, 891: dii- 


Phuulli, B duicinE ironum, ton lr> 


orderlY lift of nome, 874, 978, 877, MS ; 
other&ult.of. 819,975. 




PhMcade.,.liird,B2S. 


Phllole^, a kind Bt dibiking I'up, BD3. 


Ph.,Un.,.j 







u. epicure, 8 1 






















PhilrmMciteil,51,Ba, 104 




Phiale, a dilDking vetiel, 891 ; golden, 


PhnJrii.n"iklndofgarla 


nd, 1095. 












































912, 915, 937, ion, (poeiio voriion. 


PtacladM, 148. 





Phorbai, uciUcBor, 411. 
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-Fhormuftelted, 1048. 

Phrygian ftannony, 99S, 998. 

Ptaiyne, when aeeuaed, hour detevled 
hy Hypeiidea, 948 ; senrei aa a model 
to Apellea and Pnottdes, MS; Her 
statue, 943 ; two of the naoae^ 94Sw 

Fhrynichus eited, 78, 85, 86, 97, IM, 145^ 
182, 190, 865, 286, 861, 390, 395, 451, 
501, 585, 612, 669, 755, 908, 968, 1014, 
1046, 1120. 

FhtholB, a kind of diinling cup, 809. 

Phuromachus, epigram on hia votaeity, 
653. 

Phycia, thft, Mt. 

Phylaiehns ettod, 80, n, 78, 99, 189; 196^ 

. 229, 243, 898, 409v 486, 487, 586, 588, 
650, 698, 698, 885, 848, 846, 858, 862, 
863, 947, 967, 968, 971, 078, 974, 980, 
1022, 1075, 1108. 

Pickle, 111, 198, 199. 

Tig, the, 590 ; why hold saered among 
the Cretans, 392; one half roasted, half 
boiled^ 593. 

Pig's feet, 159. 

Pigeon, the, 680, 1040. 

Pike, the, 487; those of Miletnt graatly 
esteemed, 488. 

PhidBT cited, 4, 36, 42, 45, 67, 68, 249^ 
396, 299, 806, 365, 390, 456, 674, 708, 
719, 739, 744, 759, 766, 783, 821, 897, 
903, 917, 918, 959, lOU, 1024, 1035. 

Pine-cones, 94. 

Pinna and its guard, 148» 156. 

Pirene, fountain of, 70. 

Pisander, accused of gluttony, 684; 
cited, 741, 748. 

Pisistratids, banquets giren by the, 8iflL 

Pisistratus, modoation of, 858; hia op- 
pression, 854. 

Pistachio nuts, 1038. 

Pithyllns, an epUnue, 9. 

Placite loaTcs, 182. 

Plaice, the, 515. 

Plangon, a Milesian cdtaitesan, M8» 

Plataces, a kind offish, 485. 

Plate, gold and silver, 382. 

Plato, his liyaliy with Xenophon, 808; 
his ill-nature, 810; his dislike to the 
pupils of Socrates, 813; badeharaetei 
of his own feUowers, 814; cited, 84, 
58, 78, 154, 157, 161, 165, 186, 803, 223, 
251, 278, 283, 889, 891, 898, 894, 295, 
298, 806, 842—851, 867, 888> 399, 415, 
493, 669, 682, 688, 695, 714, 880, 845, 
940, (poetic Torsion, 1197,) 10S3» 1044, 
1045, 1071, 1084, 1099, 1110, 1122. 

Plato, the comio writer* cited, 7, 52, 78, 
93, 111, lis, 129, 171, 196, 237, 273, 
363, 438, 483, 490, 493, 495, 497» 511, 
548, 578, 580, 591, 599, 606, 608, 666, 
668, 697, 701, 705, 720, 741, 762, 1003, 
1024, 1029, 1050, 1062, 1064, 1065, 1081, 
1083,1118,1120. 

Pleasure, love of, 818; yaiioiis opinions 
on, 820. 

Pledging healths, 781. 



Pleiadoa, the, lepraaentcd on Neatav^ 

cup, 781 ; variation of the naiae, 788. 
nemochoe, akindof driakiiveiv* 78^ 

Plistonichus cited, 74. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea cited, 86^ 614. 

Ptotaiehus, the gfanuBsisn, a Pi if— 
sophist, 2. 

Ppeta, ceasured tox loose mtniatj, 2M. 

Potemaichus cited, 184. 

Polemo, a water-diinker, 73; cited, 3U 
64, 91, 116, 137, 180, 224, 227, 384, 370, 
488, 585, 611, 645, 647, 655, 689, 699, 
729, 752, 755, 762, 765, 771, 772, 776, 
995, 866, 884, 907, 018, 028, 937, 988^ 
940, 961, 967, 1054, 1108, 1114^ llMk 

PoUochus cited, 99, 492. 

Pollian wme, probaUy tha same as Bdb. 
line, 51. 

Pollis, king at Syiacoae, 81. 

Prtyarchus defenda sensaal pleasaic8» 
872 

Polybius cited, 26, 73, 138, 158, 300, 399, 
396, 427, 429, 432, 474, 523, 524, 833, 
658, 669, 671, 693, 6»4i 695, 696, 709, 

844, 846, 928, 981, 998, 1018, 1043. 
Polycharmus cited, 527, 1079. 
Polycletus of Larissa eited, 868. 
Polycxates cited, 226, 530. 
Polyeiates the Aohssaa, a paiodjat, 1080. 
Polycrates of Samos, luxury of, 864. 
Polypus, the, 496 ; variovo species, 501. 
Polyzelus cited, 52, 569, 584. 
Pomegranates, 1040. 

Pompilus, flsh so called, 444; origiBal^ 

a man, 445. 
Pontianus cited, 898. 
Pontianus of Nicomedta, a Del^a»- 

sophist, 8. 
Pontic pickles, 196. 
Poor Helen, a eouitesaiH 933. 
Porphyrion, Fonhyria, the, a bird, 611. 
Posidippus cited, 58, 146, 156, 195, 249, 

472, 500, 598, 650, 653, 654, 784, 044, 

952, 1054, 1058. 
Posidonius the Corinthian, wiote om 

fishing, 80. 
Posidonius the Stole eited, 46, 74, 244, 

346, 247, 848, 870, 881, 334, 335, S36, 

368, 360, 367, 396, 413, 418, 428, 429, 

430, 432, 489^ 527, 581, 632, 684, 790, 

845, 864, 867, 879, 880, 940, 1014, 1088, 
1106. 

Possis cited, 854. 

Pothos, a kind of garland, 1085. 

Potters of Athens, 46; of Nancratia, 

766. 
Poultry, names for, 687. 
Prseneste, wine of, 44. 
Pnunnian wine, praise oi, 50. 
Pratinas the PUiasian cited, 728, 984, 

(poetic version, 1209,) 1010. 
Praxagoras cited, 53, 67, 75, 136, 1098. 
,Praxilla the Slcyonian cited, 961, IIO81. 
'Praxiteles, his inscription on a statue of 

Cupid, 948. 
Prsmnas, a kind of tunny, 518. 
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Priaptis, t&e 88me as Baechus with the 

people of LaxnpsacuB, 49. 
Fii8tis» a kind of diinkxng cap, 742, 79ff. 
Fiivemam, wine of, 43. 
Proaron, a kind of drinldiiff cup, 700. 
Prochytes, a kkid of drinking cup, 799. 
Prodroml, or precocious figpi, 129. 
Profligates who have eemmitted sxtieidir, 

859. 
Promathidas of H^rseleti eiled, 4H, 

780. 
Pronomus the Thehan» a celebrated 

flute-player, 1008. 
Prophesying from flsh, 527. 
Propis the Rhodian harp-plajrer, S^. 
Proponia, what, 99. 
Prostitutes of Athens, hooka o» the, 

907. 
Protagoras, originally a 'p<nttT% SM; 

cited, 205. 
Protagorides cited, 242, 260, 281, 2S8. 
Proteas the Macedonian, a great I 

685. 

Proxenus cited, 42<K 
Proxenus, office of, 9^. 
Frusias, king of Bifhyida, evjf mmteA 

from him, 79S. 
Psamathis, or saded HtSk, 515. 
Psithian irine, 47. 

Psomocolaces, a kind of flatteitffs^ 411. 
Psoras or psyras, a^flsh, 492, 
Psygeus, or psycter, a drinkiBg cup^ 804. 
Ptolemy, soBof Agesardraa, tiled, 387, 

671,923. 
Ptolemy Euc^eles, his larory, 879; 

cited, 101, 118, 3ff2, 592, 609, 692, 831, 

880, 922, 1046. 
Ptolemy Philadelj^ns, kis »agnifl«ent 

procession, 313; his taxuy, 858; his 

courtesans, 922. 
Ptolemy FhilopatOT, lai^ shi^ hwitt 1^, 

324. 
Puns on words, 162. 
Purple-fish, 147. 
Pylades wrote on dancing, 33. 
Pyramus, a kind of loa^ 188L 
Pyrgion cited, 232. 
Pyrrhander cited, 1018. 
Pyrrho the Elean d:te«l, 661. 
Pytheenetus cited, 941. 
Pythagoras, temperanee of, 669^; enig- 
matic sayings o^ 714; his mosleal 

performance, 10)8; cited, 286, 1012. 
Pythagoreans, the early, diessed hand- 
somely, 269. 
Pytharchus of Cyzicus neeivea saren 

cities from Cyras the 6i«at, 49. 
Pytheas, his iBSoription fiir bn toarh^ 

734; (poetie Tcnion, 1184.) 
Pythermus of Ephesns cited, 79, S9, 455, 

997. 
Pythionica, her lovers, 536 ; hcf q^lendid 

funeral and monument, 949. 
Python of Byzantium, the orator, liis 

odd exhortation to unanimity, 881. 
Python of Cataaa eited, 9S5, 959. 



Quails, 617; htm eau^t, 619. 
Quinces, 97. 



Rabbit, how dIstiDgaishtd from the 

hare, 6SSi. 
Radishes, 93; various kinds, 90. 
Rain of fishes and ftogs, 52& 
Ray, the, 449. 

Rhapaodists, 980 ; poems zeeited hy» 980. 
Rhegian wine, 43. 

Rheonta, a kind of drinking cup, 79ft, 
Rhianus cited, 187, 798. 
Rhind, the, a flsh, 502. 
Rhinthon cited, 184, 80O. 
Rhipsan mountains, or Alps, 868. 
Rhodian bread, 181 ; wincv 52. 
Rbedias, a kind of driaking cap, 793. 
Rhoduntia, a dish so called, 636; how 

prepared, 640. 
Knombua, or sea-sparrow, 521. 
Rhysis, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
Rhytum, a kind of drinking cup > 794. 
Riddles, 712; examples, 713. 
Roach, the, or sea-frog, 449. 
Roasting, why less wholesome than 

boiling, 1049. 
Bobbery reeomn^ended, taHhez than io 

go without fish, 449, 462. 
Rolls, 183. 
Roman banquets, 247; single combats, 

248. 
Romans, early simplicity ct fhcir lives, 

431; luxusy introduced, 432; wisely 

selected desirable customs from the 

nations they subdued, 439; their 

slaves, 429. 
Rome, eulogium on, 32. 
Roses, variety of, 1089. 
Royal nut, the, 88. 

Rufinus of Mykea, a Deipnoeophist, S» 
Rutilius Rufos cited,, 431, 869. 



Sabiite wine, 44. 
Sabrias, a drinking Yessel, 411. 
Sacadas the Argive cited, 973. 
Sacred band, among the ThebaBo^ 899. 
Sacred flsh, what, 444, 512, 51». 
Sacred war, caused by a woonn, 896. 
Sacrifices, performed by kings in person. 

1055. 
Sagaus, king of the Maiyandhii, his 

laziness, 849. 
Sakeus, a Babylonian festival, 1022. 
Salmonius cited, 84. 
Salpe, a Lesbian woman, 596. 
Saipe, the, a fish, 506. 
Samagoiiaa wiae, its strength, 678. 
Sambuca, the, a musical instrmBenty 

1012,1018; also an instrument of war, 

1912. 
.Samians, luxury of the, 842. 
Sannaera, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Sannyrion, a very thin man, 882; cited, 

411, 449, 882. 
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ScpardK, (Kliid of dih, 4tt. 

not tolBmpoiH; irtth AnMnon, Bii; 
dud, M, M, B», m. 2»S, sofl, sir, M7, 
170, 727. 731, (pocUE vmion. 11»4,J 
7SS, BSa, SOS, fl9, Ml, iMS, 1077, 

in>chpth>n on hli lamb, ;11. tU ; 
propaied nllentliHi bj Chirilppui, 



Triui cilcd, r:i. 



»a, 9!«, 929, 717, S)g. (pMlic 

iiM.) 9U, sec, MI, loia, imi 

Sstvili nu. ill oiicin, S6I. 
Shuki, luioui kind! oT. «», t 
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Seoiplon, the, 1 ith, Mt. 






















Ecjtiat, a Hod of drinking im 
ScTlhlui dnughl.whit, 071 










ScnhUu, lumiy lod Ijnnn 







SheU-fltb, 149,148. 111. 

Ship, luge, of Hien. HH; of FtolcmT 

Fhliopilor, 024. 
Siclliua, luiuiT of tbe, OM. 
Sleyonian gouidi, »7. 
Sldi, m pUnl leKmblinK the pomeKim- 

niM, 1041. 

Slmuiilui ilted. IM, 763. 770, 791. 
Slmmiu cllcd, 11«, 7i3. 764, 7B4. IDS]. 
Slmosldei cited, 94, lOt, 176. KW. 270, 

334, 489, 901, liO, 829, MS, 700, ni. 

720, 7e«, ja. 1»T, S!l, 917, 864, lOJl, 

"'""'" nriin cited, 868. 
mi Komwi, K». 

tbe Uin'udini. 411; 
'se, 416; tiko Atheniu, 



le bodj prsclUBd b] 



imlet (ond of dmcing, M; hi. c»- 
uct in <ru diicutied, «<S; Fluo'i 
ecDUnl, 94»: lited. iiS, 426. 
inlctciled. 610, 1009, 



, ■ kind of drinklne cup, 7»f. 
I bT AleuDdiU ciled. 68, 81 
11, 1U, IBS, IW, UO, i;«, 4E( 



Bovattr tbe FAphiu d 
[Bl, 190, 2iJ, »7, i 



iphiu cited, I 



2. (poMic Tenian, 1IB6.) lOJt, 

liHi, idH. 11)2. 
SopUlui cilod, 167, 104, 107, 114, M8, 

£80, loia. 
Hophocles, ■ ikUrul d>n«[ ud bill- 

ptayei, 33; ■ ■ 
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cited, 28, 35, 55, 65, 103, 108, 112, 116, 
r 128, 144, 157, 166, 183, 197, 201, 203, 
263, 280, 282, 285, 302, 435, 436, 440, 
502, 568, 591, 612, 631, 633, 645, 647, 
675, 685, 706, 718, 736, 742, 757, 759, 
769, 778, 823, 876, 902, 936, 944, 958, 
961, 1014, 1017, 1033, 1050, 1066, 1084, 
1095, 1097, 1098, 1102. 

Sophron, governor of Ephesus, his life 
saved by Danae, 946. 

Sophron of Syracuse cited, 72, 79, 144, 
145, 176, 182, 363, 450, 451, 452, 475, 
480, 481, 485, 490, 508, 511, 512, 570, 
593, 599, 621, 644, 764, 7(;5. 

Soroadeus> an Indian deity, 45. 

Sosias the Thracian hires slaves from 
Nicias, 428. 

Sosibius, his explanation of Homer, 
780; ridiculed by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 788; cited, 131, 137, 190, 788, 
991, 1032, 1036, 1076, 1082, 1103. 

Sosicrates cited, 52, 263, 410, 414, 665, 
756, 941. 

Sosinomus the banker, 976. 

Sosipater cited, 595, (poetic version, 
1169.) 

Sosippus cited, 219. 

Sositheus cited, 654. 

Sostratus cited, 475, 491. 

Sotades, a libellous poet, put to death, 
990 ; cited, 459, 579, 990. 

Sotion the Alexandrian cited, 263, 532, 
541,808. 

Spaniards, rich dress of the, 72, 838; 
their abstemious habits, 72. 

Sparamizus the eunuch, 847. 

Spare livers, 259. 

Sparrow, the, 617. 

Spartacus the gladiator, 429. 

Spartan livibg, 8ai; not xeUahed by 
some, 858. 

Spams, the, 504. 

Spatangi, 151. 

Speusippus wrote drinking songs, 5; 
taunted by Dionysius for his impure 
life, 874; cited, 101, 114, 144, 174, 218, 
471, 472, 476, 484, 491, 501, 502, 508, 
509, 511, 513, 520, 581, 609, 616. 

Sphserus, his remark on probability, 
559; cited, 229, 559. 

Spheneus, a kind of fish, 481. 
>8phodiiaa the Cynic cited, 260. 

Sphursena, or hammer fish, 608; pro- 
perly cestra, 508. 

Spiced wines, 52. 

Spoletum. wine of, 44* 

Spoons, golden, given to guests, 208. 

Squid, the said to be the same as the 
cuttle-fish, 510. 

Staphylus cited, 74. 

Stasinus cited, 628, 1090. 

Statites, a kind of loaf, 182. 

Stephanus, a writer on cookery, 828. 

Stephanus the comic poet cited, 747. 

Stesander the Samian, a harp-player. 
1019. ^^ ' 
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Stesichorus cited, 136, (poetic version, 
1129,) 158, 349, 276, 712, 7^, 748, 797, 
799, 822, 973, 988, 1031. 

Stesimbrotus the Thasian cited, 941. 

Sthenelus cited, 675. 

Stilpon, his quarrel with a courtesan, 
931 ; cited, 261, 665. 

Strabo cited, 199, 1052. 

Straton cited, 601, (poetic version, 1175.) 

Straton, king of Sidon, his contest of 
luxury with Nicocles, 850. 

Stratonicus the artist, 738. 

Stratonicus the harp-player, 54fi'' his 
witticisms, 549 ; his death, 655, 

Strattis cited, 51, 114, 128, 20. 209, 
268, 271, 390, 469, 474, 477, 50a 516, 
689, 624, 629, 654, 745, 754, 804, 882, 
940; 945, 991, 1047, 1049, 1094, 1103, 
1118. 

Strepticias, a kind of bread, 187. 

Stroii>ateus, the, a fish, 506. 

Strouthias, a kind of garland, 1084. 

Sturgeon, the, 462. 

Sub-Dorian, or ^olian harmony, 997. 

Sub-Phrygian harmony, 998. 

Sucking pigs, 624, 1048. 

Suitors, Penelope's, their amusements, 
27. 

Supper of Iphicrates, 215. 

Surrentine wine, 43, 44. 

Swallow, song of the, 667. 

Swan, the, 619; its death-song doubted, 
620, 1023. 

Sweetmeats, 77; Lacedsemonian, 91. 

Swine's brains, 108. 

Swordfish, the, 494. 

Syagris, a fish, 508. 

^agrus, a general, 633. 

Sybarites, the, their luxury and effemi- 
nacy, 831. 

Sylla the Roman general, fond of buf- 
foons and mimics, 410 ; wrote satiric 
eomedies, 410. 

S3magris, a fish, 507. 

Synodon, a fish, 507. 

Syracusans, luxury of the, 845 ; restraints 
on women among them, 835. 

Syrbeuians, chorus of the, 1068, 1072. 
1115. * 

Syrians, averse to fish, 646 ; their luxury, 
845. 



Tabaitas, a kind of drinking cup. 
800. o jft 

Table-setters, 273. 

Tables, names for, 80. 

Tabyrites, a kind of loaf, 181. 

Taenia, the, 513. 

Teeniotic wine, 55. 

Tanagra, whale of, 881. 

Tantalus, his devotion to pleasure. 

449. 
Tarentine wine, 44. 
Tarentines, luxury of the, 267, 837. 
Tasters, 274. 

4l 
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Tattooing, practised by the Scythian on 
the Tbiacian wcnnen, 840; ho'w con- 
verted into an ornament, 840. 

Taulopias, the, a fish, 513. 

Teleclides cited, 92, 107, 126, 137, 145, 
273, 421, 444, 529, 543, 582, 629, 689, 
775, 886, 987, 1021, 1030, 1037, 1050. 

Telenicus the Byzantian, a parodist, 
1024. 

Telephanes cited, 980. 

TelesiUa cited, 745, 987. 

Telestagorag of Naxos, 548. 

Telestes, or Telesis, the dancing master, 
35. 

Telestes of Selinus cited, 802, 984, 998, 
1017. 

Tellinse, 150. 

Temperance, praise of, 663. 

Tenarus cited, 1072. 

Tench, the, 485 ; white and black, 485. 

Teneus cited, 803. 

Terpsicles cited, 512, 617. 

Terpsion cited, 538. 

Teucer cited, 720. 

Teuthis and teuthus, the difference be- 
tween, 514; a cake called teuthis, 
514. 

Thais, a courtesan, causes the destruc- 
tion of Persepolis, 922; marries Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, 922. 

Thales the Milesian cited, 1 19. 

Thamneus, hospitality of, 412. 

Thargelus, a kind of loaf, 188. 

Thasian brine, 519 ; wine, 47, 53. 

Theagenes the athlete, voracity of, 650. 

Thearion the baker, 186. 

Thebais, wine of the, 55 ; passage from 
the poem so calletL, 735, (poetic ver- 
sion, 1184.) 

Themiso cited, 371. 

Themiso the Cyprian, 455. 

Themistagoras the Ephesian cited, 1087. 

Themistocles, his life in Persia, 49; 
luxury of, 854. 

Theocles cited, 794. 

Theocritus the Chian cited, 864. 

Theocritus the Syracuaan cited, 81, 138, 
445, 446, 758. 

Theodectes of Phaselus cited, 712, 717. 

Theodoridas cited, 474. 758, 1118. 

Theodorus cited, 201, 1032, 1081, 1083, 
1104. 

Theodorus of Hierapolis cited, 650, 651, 
793. 

Theodorus theLarissean, a water drinker, 
72. 

Theodote, a courtesan, buries Alcibiades, 
919. 

Theognetus cited, 173, 982, 1071. 

Theognis cited, 487, 498, 676, 722, 823, 
895. 

Theolytus cited, 464, 749. 

Theophilus cited, 9. 

TheophiluB the comic writer cited, 158, 
537, 657, 753. 896, 900, (poetic versiou, 
1192,) 936, 994, 1013. 



Tbe'uibrastus cited, 30, 36, M, 55, 57, 
6t. 2, 82, 83, 89, 91, 93. 97, 101, 102, 
104, )<^, 110, 112, 115 M7, 118, 122, 
!24, 1 ;9, 130, 137, 1381 139, 15«, 174, 
234, 278, 399, 429, 73, 490, 493, 499, 
500, 524, 525, 548, 581, 582, 609, 614, 
617, 632, 668, 669, 674, 677, 687, 688. 
730, 733, 738. 750, 795, 843, 870, 900, 
907, 967, 973, 995, 104^ • 1046, 1084, 
1085, 1067, 1088, 1089 1093, 1101, 
1107, 

Theopompus the Athenian cited, 285, 
414, 483, 510, 580, 589, 629. 6S0, 666. 
768, 771, 774, 775, 1038, 1044, lOW. 

Theopompus the Chian cited, 43, 56, 74, 
83, 113, 130, 137, 142, 234, 235, 241, 
254, 265, 267, 340, 364, 366, 391, 392, 
395, 397, 399, 400, 407, 408, 410, 416. 

426, 427, 432, 474, 604, 654, 687, 688, 
689, 699, 702, 746, 750, 759, 802, 81 >', 
829, 843, 844, 85(.>, 851, 852, 853, 85^, 
869, 916, 949, 950, 965, 971, 983, lOOI, 
1039, 1051, 1080, 1120. 

Theopompus the Culophonian cited, 

284. 
Thericlean cup, 749; distinguished teoin 

the carchesian, 752, 756, 808. 
Thericles of Corinth, 750. 
Thermopotis, a kind of drinking eup, 

757. 
Theseus, enigmatic description of the 

letters forming the word, 717. 
Thesmophorius of Troezene cited, 48. 
Thessalians, notorious gluttons, 223, 

408, 659; extravagant, 844, 1059. 
Thin people, list of, 882. 
Tbracians, dances of the, 25 ; banquets, 

243, 250; tattooing, how introduced 

among the women, 840. 
Thi-asylaus, pleasant madness of, 888. 
"[^hrasyllus, conduct of Alcibiftdes to, 

856. 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon cited, 655. 
Thratta, the, a sea fish, 519. 
Thrissa, the, a fish, 518. 
Thronus, a kind of loaf, 184. 
Thrushes, 107. 

Thucydides cited, 37, 180, 299, 302, 763. 
Thunnis and thunnus distinguished, 476. 
Thursio, what, 487. 
Thys, the Paphiagonian king, a great 

eater, 654. 
Tibur, wine of, 43. 
Tilphossa, fountain of, 66. 
Timachidas the Khodian cited, 52, 87, 

138, 189, 445, 581, 739, 1081, 1082, 

1090, 1093, 1118. 
Tinifeus cited, 56, 61, 263, 297, 393, 415, 

427, 428, 513, 540, 690, 751, 829, 831, 
836, 837, 838, 866, 916, 940, 961. 

Timaeus of Cyzicus, his history, 814. 
Tunagoras the Athenian oflfers adoration 

to the king of Persia, 79. 
Timagoras the Cretan, his favour with 

.Vitaxerxes, 79. 
Tiniarchus cited, 802. 
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Ttmea, wife of Agis of Sparta, seduced 

by AlcibiadeB, 856. 
Timocles cited, 180, 198, 266, 858, (poetic 

version, 1136,) 355, (1137,) 374, (1150,) 

378, 879, 382, 385, 387, 462, 470,50), 

586, 639, 605, 642, 680, 720, 908, (1194,) 

940. 
Tiroocrates, a friend of Athensus, 1. 
Timocreon the Rhodian, Ms epitaph, 

655. 
Tiinolaus the Theban, his intemperance, 

688. 
Timomachus cited, 1019. 
Timon the Pfaliasian cited, 86, 254, 257, 

258, 262, 394, 439, 442, 532, 641, 668, 

703, 831, 938, 959, 973, 1115. 
Timon and Lacydes at a drinking match, 

691. 
Timothens of Athens, the son of a 

courtesan, 922. 
Timotheus of Miletus cited, 202, 382, 

734 ; accused of corrupting the ancient 

music, 1017. 
Tinachidas of Rhodes wrote on feasts, 

7. 
Tindium, temple of, in Egypt, 1085. 
Tirynthians. the, incapable of serious 

business, 410. 
Tithenidia, festival of, 225. 
Titormus, a great eater, 650. 
Torches, 1119. 
Torpedo, the, 493. 
Towels, 647. 
Trachurus, the, 513. 
Tragedy, invention of, 65. 
Tragelaphus, a diinking cup, 742, 800. 
Trebellian wine, 44. 
TrefoUs, 1094. 

Trichias, or trichis, a fish, said to be at- 
tracted by music, 518. 
Trifoline wine, 43. 
Trinkets, golden, proscribed by Lycur- 

gus and by Plato, 367. 
Tripe, 157. 

Tripod, the cup of Bacchus, 62 ; a musi- 
cal instrument, 1018. 
Trireme, house at Agrigentum, why so 

called, 61 ; a kind of drinking cup, 800. 
Trcezenian wine, 52. 
Trojan war, its cause, 896. 
Tromilican cheese, 1057. 
Truffles, 102. 

Trumpeter, Herodorus, the, 653. 
Tryphon cited, 86, 131, 180, 188, 189, 

279, 283, 468, 627, 630, 806, 986, 1024. 
Tunnies, 436, 473, 518; thunnis and 

thunnus distinguished, 576. 
Turnips, 581 ; the food of Maoius Cro- 

rius, 660. 
Turtle-doves, 620, 622. 
Tyron bread, 182. 
Tyrrhenians, luxury of the, 829. 



Uddkr, a dish made of, 629, 1050. 
Ulban wine, 44. 



Ulysses, voracity of, 649; his love of 

pleasure, 822. 
Umbiians, the, given to luxury, 844. 
Unguents, where the best are brought 

from, 1099; prices of some, 1104;- 

supposed to produce grey hair, 1106. 
Unmarried men, how treated in Sparta, 

889. 
Unmixed wines, 673, 1107. 
Uppianus the Tyrian, a Deipnosophist, 2. 
Uria, a bird, 623. 



Va&ro cited, 258. 

Velitemian wine, 44. 

Venafrum, wine of, 44. 

Venus Callipyge, temple dedicated to, 

887. 
Venus Hetsera, 918. 
Venus the Prostitute, 915. 
Vetches, 89 ; how used, 90. 
Vinegar, 111. 
Voracity ascribed to Hercules, 648. 

Walmuts, 138. 

Wars, the greatest, occur on account of 

women, 896, 911. 
Washing hands, 644 ; use of perfumes, 

645. 

Water and water-drinkers, 66; various 
kinds of water, 68 ; weight of water, 
70, 75 ; boiled water, 201. 

Water-drinkers, list of, 73. 

Willow, or osier, garlands of, 1072, 
1074. 

Wine, origin of the, name, 57 ; praises of, 
65; different kinds, 43 to 57; Homer 
dissuades from the free use of, 16; 
evils of drunkenness, 672 ; pure wine 
only to be used for religious purposes, 
1107; mixed wine, 667; unmixed 
wine, 673; sweet wine, 207; scented 
wine, 53 ; spiced wine, 52. 

Wives, doubtful whether Socrates had 
two, 889; concubines tolerated by, 
890 ; many wives of Hercules and of 
Theseus, 891 ; of Philip, 892 ; com- 
plaints against, 894. 

Women said to be fond of drinking, 696 ; 
wine forbidden to them by the Ro- 
mans, 696 ; restraints on, in Syracuse, 
Has ; liberty of, among the Sybarites, 
83 J ; among the Tyrrhenians, 829 ; in- 
famous treatment of, 702, 826, 827, 
840, 849, 866; ruin of states attributed 
to, 896 ; many beautiAil, mentioned. 
971. 

Woodcocks, 611. 

Words, dissertations on the use of parti- 
cular, 605, 633, 705, 785. 



Xamthus the Lydian cited, 546, 654, 

822, 820. 
Xenarchus cited, 105, 356, (poetic ver- 
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